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Fruit  Culture  iu  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  trait  more  peculiar  to  Farmers  as 
a  class  than  others,  to  be  generally  indisposed  to  va- 
ry from  the  beaten  track  of  their  profession,  and  slow- 
to  adopt  innovations  varying  from  their  accustomed 
routine.  While  it  will  bo  admitted  that  this  hesita- 
tion has  often  saved  from  trifling  loss,it  will  be  found 
still  oftener  to  have  delayed  great  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. What,  with  the  merchant  may  often  be  called 
a  hazardous  speculation,  involving  the  loss  of  fortune, 
■with  the  farmer  who  introduces  a  new  implement, 
or  some   unusual   rotation   of  crops,  the  disappoint-    ticularly  of  Fruit  culture,  as  we  believe  there 


portant  articles  of  commerce.  The  rapid  extension 
of  Railroads  and  the  Telegraph,  the  great  increase 
of  steam  power  both  on  land  and  water,  the  continu- 
ed and  unprecedented  Increase  of  population,  partic- 
ularly in  our  Large  cities,  has  given  an  impulse  to 
business,  and  occasioned  a  change  in  the  relative 
sources  of  supply  and  demand  as  regards  agricultur- 
al productions,  which  it  will  be  well  for  the  farmer 
to  consider  and  adapt  his  business  to  the  new  state 
of  things.  In  a  very  short  time  there  will  be  a  contin- 
uous Railway  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  St.  Louis,  through  the  heart  of  our  Commonwealth. 
Already,  fat  cattle,  who  used  to  travel  from  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  at  great  expense,  and 
loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  weight,  are  brought  down  in 
cars  built  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  rushed  in,  by 
a  telegraphic  communication,  advising  of  a  rise  in 
the  market,  at  a  few  hours  notice.  Recently  thirty- 
five  car  loads  of  live  hogs  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
from  the  West.  It  strikes  us  that  the  natural  course 
of  things,  very  soon,  when  our  main  lines  are  com- 
pleted, and  intersected  as  they  will  be  by  laterals  in 
all  directions,  will  be  to  create  a  competition  in  the 
heavy  articles  of  farm  produce,  such  as  beef,  pork, 
grain,  flour,  &o.,  unfavorable  to  the  farmer  near  the 
Atlantic  coast  where  land  is  from  $50  to  §150  per  a- 
cre,  and  that  our  farmers,  particularly  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  should  avail  thomslves  of  their  prox- 
imity to  Philadelphia,now  with  a  population  of  half  a 
million, and  devote  more  attention  than  hitherto  to  cei- 
tain  perishable  articles, which  do  not  so  well  bear  long 
carriage,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  products, 
butter,  milk,  Poultry,  &e.  We  believe  these  to  be  far 
more  profitable  now,  than  f;ittening  cattle  or  raisin  f 
grain.     We  wish  to  speak,  however,  at  present,  par- 


ment  from  the  experiment,  if  there  is  any, 
but  trifling  inconvenience,  and  often  no  loss  whatev- 
er. The  channels  and  pursuits  of  business  are  con- 
tinually changing.  New  markets  and  means  of  com" 
munication  are  opening.  Commodities  unthought  of 
some  few  years  since,  now  constitute  active  and  im- 


product  of  the  soil,  in  which  the  supply  is  eo  far 
short  of  the  demand  at  this  time  and  for  some  years 
past,  and  which  will  so  well  repay,  for  interest  on 
cost  of  land,  labor  and  expense  of  marketing,  as  the 
eultiv.ation  of  cfioice  Fruit.  We  speak  of  all  kinds  of 
Fruits,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,   che 
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ries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseber- 
ries, lie.     Not  that  wo   recommencl   every   farmer  to 
go  into  the  cultivation  of  all  these,  but  only  that  they 
will  all  pay  a   handsome  profit,   and   that  each   one 
must  judge  for  himself,  from  his  soil,  location   and 
facilities  of  access  to  martet,  which  or  how  many  of 
them   it  will  be  most   profitable  to  cultivate.     They 
v.ill  always  sell  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  many  of  our 
inland  towns,  there  is  a  better  market,  the  supply  be- 
ing poorer  and   the  prices  higher  than  in  the  city. — 
We  speak  now  of  cultivating  fruit  as  a  regular  branch 
of  business,  giving  it  the  same   attention  as  corn  or 
potatoes,  selecting  the  best  varieties  of  each,  and  pur- 
suing it  properly  and  scientifically,  from  the  planting 
of  the   tree,  the  care  of  it,which  involves  judicious 
pruning,  manuring  and  cultivating  of  the  soil,  to  the 
final  preserving,  gathering  and  marketing  the  crops- 
It  is  customary  now  to  see  the  orcliard,  and  fruit  gar- 
den  consisting   together  of  one-quarter   or  one-half 
an  acre,  the  most  neglected  part  of  the   farm.     Ap- 
ples are  apples,  and  a  tree  from  a  nursery  crammed 
into  a  small  hole,  and  often  planted  in  a  tough  sod, 
and  allowed  to  take  its  chance,  if  it  has  escaped  be- 
ing broken  down  by  the  cattle,  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  is  at  last  visited  by  the   owner,  and  if 
he  finds  no   fruit,  or  perhaps  some   knotty,  knurly 
specimen,  calculated  to  set  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  look 
at, — Fruit  culture  is  pronounced  at  once  unprofitable, 
and  that  there  is   nothing  like  the  good  old  rotation 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat.     While   hundreds  of  acres 
have  been,  and  are  being   planted  out  in  New  York 
and  the  Eastern  States,  and  many  thousands  of  bar- 
rels  of  apples   have  been  shipped   the   present   fall 
to  Europe,  the   systematic  cultivation  of  fine  fruit  as 
a  material  item  in  the  business  of  the  farm,  may  be 
said  hardly  to  have   commenced  in  Pennsylvania. — 
We  believe  our  soil  and  climate  as  favorable  for  it  as 
elsewhere;   our   different   Horticultural   Exhibitions 
prove'  this  and  show  what  can  be  done.  To  he  profitable 
however,  it  must  be   attended   to  properly,  not   only 
the  varieties  to  be  of  the  best,  but  the   specimens  as 
large  and  fine  as  can  be  produced.     The  price  of  Pen- 
nook  and  Grindstone  apples,  the  Hedge  and  Bell  and 
Choke  pears,  and  hard  Cling   peaches,  must  not  be 
considered   evidence  of  the   profits   of  fruit  culture. 
We  have  seen  this  season  in   Philadelphia,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  and  Bartlett  pears  selling  from  18  to  25 
cents  each,  Beurre  Diels  12J  cts.,  fine  Seckles  3  cts., 
■while  inferior  varieties  were  dull  at  75  cts.  to  §1  00 
per  bushel,  and  the   same  relative   prices   will   hold 
good  with  apples  and  all  other  fruit.     We  have  nev- 
er known  the   time  when  really  fine  fruit  would  not 
sell  well,  and  believe  that  more  can  be  realized  from 
a  few  acres  occupied  in  this  way — in  many  instances 
than   from  the  whole  produce  of  a  farm,  with  any 
ordinary  rotation   of  crops.     There  is  no  danger  of 
the  eating  of  luscious  fruit  going  out  of  fashion.     Not 
only  is  our  domestic  consumption  very  great  and  con- 


tinually increasing,  but  there  is  also  increasing  rap- 
idly a  large  demand  for  export,  and  the  coast  trade. 
Hundreds  ot  barrels  of  apples  have  been  shipped 
this  last  fall  from  Philadelphia,  for  Charleston  and 
Savannah  in  the  steamers,  now  plying  regularly,  and 
our  exchanges  inform  us  that  over  6000  barrels 
went  to  Europe  in  three  of  the  steamers  from  New 
York,  and  which  brought,  (the  best  quality)  from  $6 
to  §9  per  barrel,  the  freight  charged  being  only  §1  20 
each.  Baldwin  apples  and  White  Doyenne  pears  have 
been  shipped  to  the  East  Indies,  and  arrived  in  fine 
condition;  and  also  apples,  peaches,  and  even  straw- 
berries to  the  West  Indies.  The  introduction  of 
steam  on  the  ocean,  and  the  ice  house,  have  removed 
the  obstacles  to  transporting  fruits  safely  to  foreign 
countries.  In  respect  to  choice  pears,  it  seems  use- 
less to  speculate  about  a  foreign  demand,  when  we 
are  not  half  supplied  at  home,  and  will  not  be  for 
years;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  exportation, 
particularly  to  England,  will  become  an  item  of  great 
profit  and  importance.  The  English  climate  is  unfa- 
vorable to  many  kinds  of  fruit;  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches,  especially,  being  too  moist  to  develop  and 
mature  those  saccharine  juices,  on  which  its  excel- 
lence so  much  depends.  The  regular  quotation  of 
pears  in  Convent  Garden  markot,London,  is  for  peara 
?1  to  S3  per  dozen.  Peaches  6  to  8  cents  each. — 
Fruit  culture,  like  any  other  business,  requires  to 
be  successful,  judgement,  intelligence,  and  energy  in 
its  management.  Not  only  must  the  best  varieties 
be  selected  and  properly  cultivated,  but  a  supply  in 
season  and  out  of  season  must  be  furnished  for  the 
market,  and  for  this  a  properly  constructed  and  well- 
ventilated  Fruit  room  or  cellar  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  merchant  does  not  force  his  goods  to  sale  on  a 
dull  and  falling  market;  but  with  wise  foresight  antici- 
pates the  season  of  comparative  scarcity,  and  realizes  a 
four-fold  profit.  So  it  must  be  with  the  cultivator  of 
Fruit.  Apples  a  few  weeks  ago  were  selling  for 
SI  25  per  barrel,  now  they  will  bring  that  much  per 
bushel.  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morcean,  Beurre  d'A. 
remberg  pears  will  sell  now  at  almost  any  price. 

With  the  view  of  showing  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, and  to  give  some  idea  of  what  may  be  done  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  collated  below  a  few  statistics 
of  Fruit  culture.  One  small  township  in  Massachu- 
setts, has  raised,  the  present  season,  14,000  barrels  of 
apples,  which  sold  at  an  average  of  |2  per  barrel. 
An  apple  orchard,  chiefly  of  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, of  one  acre,  in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  pro- 
duced, in  1847,  200  barrels  of  selected  Fruit.  Anoth- 
er one  in  the  same  county  of  3J  acres.  650  barrels. 
Robert  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county.  New  York,  has  rais- 
ed from  4  to  6000  barrels  of  Newtown  Pippin  apples 
in  one  season,  which  have  brought,  in  New  York,  $6 
per  barrel,  and  in  London,  from  SIO  to  §12.  Dr.  Un. 
derhill  of  New  York,  has  a  vineyard  on  the  Hudson, 
of  20  acres,  and  sends  some  thousands  of  baskets  of 


grapes  to  New  York,  and  -which  bring  from  $0  to  SO 
per  100  lbs.  lie  thinks  there  is  room  fur  £0  vine 
yards  in  the  same  locality  as  his  own.  The  yearly 
consumption  of  grapes  in  Paris  is  said  to  be  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  C.  A.  Cable,  of  Cleveland,  has  an 
orchard  of  100  cherry  trees,  which  has  yielded  in  one 
year,  over  $1000.  A  farmer  near  Darby,  Pa.,  has  20 
apple  trees  of  two  varieties,  occupying  half  an  acre, 
which  have  produced  300  bushels,  and  yielded  a  pro- 
fit $225.  R.  J.  Hand,  of  Monroe  county.  New  York, 
has  sold  $440  of  Northern  Spy,  and  Roxbury  Rus- 
set, from  a  single  acre.  A  single  orchard  in  Rocking- 
ham county.  New  Hampshire,  of  two  acres,  produces 
anunally,  800  bushels  of  first-rate  winter  apples.  In 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  over  §300  worth  of  plums  have 
been  sold  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre.  The  Rey- 
bolds,  of  Delaware,  have  nearly  1000  acres  in  peach 
trees,  and  have  sent  5000  baskets  in  a  single  day  lo 
market,  and  have  realized  in  one  year,  $20  to  $30,000 
clear  of  expenses.  An  acre  of  ground  in  strawber- 
ries, with  proper  culture,  can  bo  made  to  yield  100 
bushels.  A  friend  of  ours  in  New  Jersey,  has  mar- 
keted in  Philadeldhia  the  present  season,  over  200 
bushels,  at  12i  to  25  cts.  per  quart.  The  Patent  Of- 
fice report  states  that  in  1848,  in  17  days,  4,572  bush- 
els of  strawberries  were  sold  in  New  York,  514  bush- 
els in  a  single  day.  Over  80,000  baskets,  equal  to 
833  bushels,  and  weighing  probably  25  tons,  were 
brought  to  the  city  in  one  day  by  the  Erie  Railroad. 
Of  raspberries,  Charles  Downing,  nurseryman,  near 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  states  that  one  of  his  neighbors 
sold  $300  worth  from  one-third  of  an  acre,  one  sea- 
son, and  from  3  acres  realized  a  net  profit  of  $1,500. 
They  were  of  the  true  Red  Antwerp.  The  culture  of 
Gooseberries  is  also  very  profitable,  and  we  have 
heard,  the  present  season,  of  nearly  $300  worth  being 
sold  from  little  over  half  an  acre.  As  regards  pear 
culture,  the  field  is  almost  wholly  unoccupied,  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Pear  on  Quince;  obviatr 
ing  to  a  great  extent  the  liability  to  blight,  occupying 
but  little  ground,  and  making  quick  returns,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  as  much,  if  not  more  profitable  than  the 
others.  One  of  our  friends  in  N.  Jersey  informs  us  he 
planted  out  3  years  ago,  300  dwarf  pear  trees,  which 
averaged  him  this  season  one  peck  each,  and  at  ten 
feet  apart,  they  occupy  less  than  one  acre  of  ground. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  wholesale  price  was,  but 
we  know  they  were  retailed  at  second  hand  from  12J 
to  25  cts.  each ;  less  than  half  of  this  would  realize 
$G00  to  the  acre,  and  of  course  the  product  will  an- 
nually increase.  Many  persons  are  deterred  from 
the  Fruit  business,  by  the  length  of  time  before  the 
trees  come  into  profit.  This  depends  entirely  on  the 
attention  they  receive.  Apple  trees  may  be  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  fruiting,  or  they  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  bushel  each  in  five  years  from  the  plant- 
ing. Dwarf  pears  often  bear  the  first  year  they  are 
put  out,  thus  making  almost  immediate  returns.  We 
have  known  of  a  dwarf  pear   tree   in   Philadelphia 
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the  present  season  to  have  produced  five  to  six  bush- 
els. The  cultivation  of  the  ground  between  the 
trees  where  orchards  are  planted,  and  the  planting 
of  the  smaller  fruits,  root  crops,  &c.,  will  often 
not  only  repay  all  expenses,  interest  on  land,  &o., 
till  the  larger  trees  come  into  bearing,  such  as  Ap- 
ples, Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries,  but  will  in  many 
localities,  cover  the  cost  of  the  land  also.  A  full 
grown  apple  tree  will  yield  from  ten  to  forty  bushels. 
Four  hundred  bushels  may  be  considered  a  reason- 
able estimate  for  an  acre.  We  close  this  article, 
which  is  much  longer  than  we  intended,  by  advising 
all  disposed  to  go  into  the  fruit  business,  to  procure 
one  of  Downing's,  Thomas',  or  Barry's  Fruit  Books, 
fur  directions  as  to  selection  of  varieties,  planting, 
pruning  and  general  management. 


Agricultural  College  and  a  Model  Farm. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Farmer,  that  the  re- 
quisite funds,  $50,000,  have  been  raised  to  establish 
an  Agricultural  Department  in  connection  with  Del- 
aware College,  Delaware,  and  that  efforts  are  now 
making  "to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
Agricultural  Chemists  in  the  country,"  as  one  of 
the  Professors.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  establish 
in  connection  with  the  same,  a  model  and  experi- 
mental farm. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  JIaryland  at  its 
la' e  fair,  have  also  advocated  "that  a  memorial  be 
addressed  to  their  Legislature  for  the  endowment  of 
a  Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  to  be 
connected  with  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis." — 
The  public  spirited  men  of  these  two  states,  without 
reference  to  party  politics,  appear  to  be  unanimous 
and  earnest  on  this  subject.  It  seems  already  secur- 
ed in  Delaware,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
Maryland  and  other  states  will  soon  follow.  Is  Penn- 
sylvania going  to  be  behindhand?  Are  our  farmers 
so  far  ahead  of  those  north  and  south  of  them,  that 
no  instruction  is  needed?  Is  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  already  perfect,  and 
are  the  great  fundamental  principles,  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  good  farming,  everywhere  and  in  all 
countries,  better  understood  here  than  in  our  sister 
states?  Does  our  land  produce  its  greatest  capabili- 
ty, with  the  least  labor,  expense  and  impoverishment? 
Are  our  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
more  perfect  than  elsewhere?  Is  our  live  stock- 
throughout  the  state,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine, 
poultry,  of  the  best  and  most  improved  breeds?  Un- 
less these  questions  can  all  be  answered  afiirmative- 
ly,  we  also  need  a  model  and  experimental  farm, 
and  an  Agricultural  Professorship;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  decided  action  on  the  subject  may 
be  taken  by  our  State  Society  at  its  approaching 
meeting.     Something   of   the  kind   seems   required 
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by  the  times,  and  the  example  around  us.     It  would 
result  in  a  vast  amount  of  good,  to   the  substantial 
interests  of  the  state,  augmenting  aggregate  and  in- 
dividual wealth,  and  we  cannot  think  the  necessary 
legislation  would  be  refused,  if  the  subject  were  well 
understood,  and  a  suitable   report  prepared   in  the 
Legislature.   As  itwould  be  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  not  to   take  it 
out,  the  action  ot  their  representative.-  would  be  sus- 
tained without  doubt  at  home.     Attached  to  a  model 
and  experimental  farm   of  the  kind  we  allude  to, 
there  should  be  an  Agricultural  Chemist,  competent 
to  analyze  soils,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the 
■whole  state,  who  might  also  at  certain   seasons,  visit 
the  different  county  associations,  and  deliver  lectures 
on  ecientific  and  practical  Agriculture,  on  Geology, 
Mineralogy  and  Botany,  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  same,  and  who  should  be   required   to  col- 
lect agricultural  statistics  and  make  annual  reports, 
as  to  the  modes  of  culture  pursued  in  various  sections. 
The  model  farm  should  be  the  repository  for  the  re- 
eeption  and  cultivation  of  new  and  foreign  plants, 
seeds,  vegetables,  &c.     New   implements  should  be 
tested  there  and  reported  upon.     Experiments  in  the 
culture  of  various  crops  should  be  accurately  made, 
and  their  adaptation  to  our  soil,  climate  and  relative 
profit  for  particular  localities,  made   public  for  the 
general  benefit.     Careful  experiments  should  be  made 
with  the   various   improved  breeds   of  animals,  the 
best  and  most  profitable  reared,  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  purchasers,  who  could  visit  the   farm, 
and  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  their  respective 
merits.     This  ■«  ould  be  a  very  valuable  feature  of  it. 
The  model  farm  should  also  contain  an   arboretum 
of  our  own  and  foreign  plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  open 
at  all  times  to  the  public,  and  scientifically  arranged, 
and  also   should   have   an  experimental  ground  for 
testing  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  our  soil  and  climate.     The  experimental  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  contains 
900  varieties  of  fruits,  and  upwards  of  1500   have 
been  tested  there. 

AVithout  consultation  with  any  one,  it  strikes  us, 
these  are  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  attained  by  leg- 
islative action  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  the 
establishment  of  a  model  farm,  and  we  much  hope 
the  present  session  of  our  legislature  will  not  close, 
without  the  initiatory  steps  being  taken  to  bring  it 
about. 


Poultry  and  Bogs.— Fowls  like  the  warm  south- 
ern aspect,  where  they  can  huddle  together  in  the 
sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Provide  them 
such  a  place,  and  plenty  of  food,  such  as  corn,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  cobmeal,  mixed  with  scalding  water  or 
hot  potatoes,  with  occasional  feeds  of  the  flesh  of 
young  calves,  plucks  of  sheep,  and  constant  access 
to  pure  water,  gravel,  old  mortar,  oyster  orclam  shells 
and  bones,  all  broken  finely,  and  they  will  yield  eggs 
in  abundance  through  the  cold  weather.-JV.i;.ii"arnir. 


Statistics  of  Stock  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  from  the  Journal  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  and  it  contains  much  of 
interest. 

Horses. — If  it  should  be  necessary  to  place  every 
farmer  in  the  Union  on  horseback,  there  are  4,325,- 
652  horses  in  the  country,  for  their  service.  Ohio 
has  the  honor  of  rearing  and  keeping  more  horses 
than  any  other  state  ;  the  whole  number  reported  be- 
ing 463,398.  New  York  had  447,014,  Pennsylvania 
330,308,  and  Kentucky  315,581. 

The  improvement  of  four  and  a  half  million  horses, 
worth  at  least  $200,000,000,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  State 
and  County  Agricultural  Societies  have  done  some- 
thing, and  the  high  price  of  good  animals  more,  to  en- 
courage the  breeding  and  rearing  of  superior  road- 
sters, and  good  horses  of  all  work.  But  the  years  of 
service  rendered  by  a  majority  of  them  are  fewer  than 
they  ought  to  be  in  this  country.  To  prolong  their 
lives,  and  increase  their  value,  their  natural  wants, 
constitution  and  diseases  must  bo  more  studied,  and 
better  understood  by  those  that  own  and  use  them. 
We  ought  to  excel  all  other  nations  in  the  number 
of  fine  horses,  for  we  possess  unequaled  advantages 
for  producing  them  to  any  desirable  extent. 

Asses  and  Mcles. — Of  these  useful  animals  the 
census  gives  only  529,070  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. New  Mexico  had  8,654,  and  only  5,079  horses; 
Tennessee  is  the  largest  producer  of  mules,  reporting 
75,903;  Kentucky  had  65,009 ;  Alabama  58,895,  and 
Georgia  57.379. 

The  gro'W'ing  of  mules  is  profitable,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  been  considerably  extended  within  the  last 
two  years. 

MiLcn  Cows. — The  number  of  cows  exceeds  the 
estimate  that  wo  have  had  occasion  to  make  of  this 
kind  of  farm  stock,  in  all  the  states  except  New 
York,  where  the  returns  are  below  what  we  expect- 
ed from  the  number  given  by  the  State  census  of  1845. 
The  whole  number  of  cows  in  the  United  Stotes  two 
years  ago,  was  6,991,946.  Of  these  New  York  had 
931,324 ;  Ohio,  544,499 ;  Pennsylvania,  630.224,  and 
Georgia,  334,223. 

Cows  differ  more  in  value  for  milking  purposes  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Thousands  fail  to  pay  their 
way,  and  are  a  positive  tax  on  their  owners  ;  while 
a  first  rate  milker  yields  a  large  profit  on  the  food 
consumed.  How  to  banish  all  indifferent  and  worth- 
less kinds,  and  fill  theirplaces  with  superior  animals, 
is  a  question  for  the  intelligent  growers  of  neat  stock 
to  consider.  Deterioration  is  practiced  by  a  hundred 
farmers  where  improvement  is  duly  studied  by  one. 
As  a  general  thing,  cows  and  their  offspring  must  be 
better  kept  before  any  decided  change  for  the  better 
is  attainable.  High  quality  in  ancestral  blood  avails 
nothing  in  the  veins  of  a  starved  calf  Without  good 
keeping  the  breeds  of  stocks  are  ntterly  worthless. 

Working  Oxen  and  other  Cattle. — We  are  not 
informed  to  what  age  young  steers  must  attain  be- 
fore they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  "working  oxen  ;"  or 
whether,  in  case  they  have  never  been  subjected  to 
the  yoke,  they  are  excluded,  no  matter  what  their 
years,  from  the  catalogue  of  "working  cattle."  We 
suspect  that  entire  uniformity  in  reporting  "working 
oxen"  and  "other  cattle,"  has  not  been  observed  in 
all  the  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  latter  uumber 
10,265,180;  while  the  former  are  set  down  at  1,698,- 
261.  By  adding  together  the  milch  cows,  working 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  neat  stock  was  18,355,387  head.    New  York 
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contains  nearly  three  times  as  many  oxen  as  Oliio  or 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  has  178,'J09;  Ohio,  05,381 ; 
Pennsylvania,  61,527  ;  Missouri,  111,268,  which  pla- 
ces the  latter  next  to  New  York  in  this  kind  of  stock. 

Swine. — It  is  pretty  evident  that  many  American 
farmers  think  more  of  hogs  than  of  sheep,  for  their 
hogs  out  number  their  sheep  by  nearly  ten  millions. 
This  is  a  singular  fact,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
indicates  a  Ijadly  cultivated  state  which  so  greatly 
prefers  the  flesh  of  swine  to  that  of  sheep,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  superiority  of  wool  to  hair.  Over 
thiry  million  hogs,  (30,3 15,7 1'J)  are  a  sufficient  stock 
to  render  pork  and  bacon  making  as  it  really  is,  a 
very  important  branch  of  American  husbandry. 
Tennessee  takes  the  lead  in  this  department,  keeping 
nearly  four  times  more  swine  than  sheep.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, the  census  gives  her  only  811,591 ;  but  of  hogs 
she  claims  3,114,111.  Kentucky  has  2,851,163.  In- 
diana is  ahead  of  Ohio  in  the  pig  line,  having  2,268,- 
776 ;  while  Ohio  is  content  with  1,964,770. 

Value  of  Live  Stock. — The  value  of  live  stock  in 
the  United  States  is  returned  at  §543,822,711.  Of 
this  large  sum,  New  York  claims  §73,570,499  ;  Ohio. 
«;44,111,741,  and  Pennsylvania,  §41,500,053.  If 
we  add  the  value  of  live  stock,  farm  implements  and 
machinery,  to  that  of  farms,  the  whole  investment 
is  found  to  be  $3,962,353,395.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  usual  increase  of  two  years,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  slaves  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  whole 
amounts  to  five  billions,  or  five  thousand  millions  of 
dollars. 


New  York  Milk  Trade, 

The  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness, according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to 
whcih  the  following  facts  are  due,  is  little  over  300, 
and  the  number  of  cows  possessed  by  them  a  little 
over  nine  hundred.  These,  at  fifteen  dollars  each, 
will  come  to  8135,000,  and  the  land  necessary  for 
their  support,  of  three  acres  to  an  animal,  will 
amount  to  twenty-seven  thousand  acres.  The  value 
of  horses  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  milk,  is 
forty-five  thousand  dollars ;  the  horses  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  country  milk  alone,  travel 
daily  twice  as  far  as  from  N.  York  to  Liverpool. 
There  are  three  hundred  wagons  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  each.  Ten  thousand  cans  are  used,  valued 
at  §35,000.  The  loss  for  wear  and  tear  of  these 
is  great,  and  estimated  at  about  five  per  cent,  on  the 
profit  of  sales. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  companies  and  single  deal- 
ers are  estimated  to  receive  milk  from  the  country, 
sell  from  200  to  0000  quarts  daily.  Many  hotel  res- 
taurants and  boarding  houses  make  contracts  with 
the  farmers,  and  get  their  milk  from  them  directly  at 
three  and  four  cents  a  quart.  The  sum  paid  for  pure 
milk  last  year  in  New  York,  was  over  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  about  one-fourth 
of  which  was  paid  for  the  water  with  which  it  was 
diluted.  The  amount  of  the  milk  and  water  was 
about  thirty-one  millions  and  a-half  quarts,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars 
were  paid  for  transporting  it. 

What  has  been  spoken  of  comprises  about  one- 
third  of  the  article  consumed,  and  is  called  pure 
country  milk ;  the  other  two-thirds  are  composed  of 
the  produce  and  swill  of  the  grain  stables  of  New 
Y^ork  and  the  vicinity.  The  number  of  cows  thus 
fed  is  fifteen  thousand.  Their  value  is  less  by  twen 
ty-five  per  cent,  than  country  cows ;  but  after  being 
dry  and   fatted,  if  not  enfeebled   by  the   disease 


dent  to  such  cattle,  they  will  bring  nearly  as  much 
I  said,  as  grass-fed  cattle,  and  are  probably  serv- 
ed up  at  tables  with  no  suspicion  of  their  history. 
The  cows  fed  on  grain  and  swill  are  estimated  to  bo 
worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and, 
though  proportionally  less  in  value,  yield  a  profit 
about  two-thirds  greater  than  that  realized  on  the 
sale  of  the  pure  country  article.  The  swill  milk  is 
adulterated  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  country 
milk.  The  number  of  quarts  daily  produced  by 
these  establishments,  which  undergo  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  hands  of  the  hucksters,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  quarts 
daily.  This  is  three  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
yearly ;  which,  at  four  and  a-half  cents,  amounts  to 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  persons  one  way  or  another  engag- 
ed in  the  distribution  of  this  milk  in  New  York,  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Jersey  City,  may  be  set  down  at  twelve 
hundred,  at  weekly  wages  of  about  six  dollars  each. 
Horses  connected  with  it  are  about  eight  hundred, 
worth  eighty  thousand  dollars;  and  wagons,  cans, 
&c.,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more.  The  tot.il 
value  of  carts,  horses,  cans,  other  utensils  and  cows 
in  city  and  country,  concerned  in  the  product  and 
distribution  of  both  kinds  of  milk  is  estimated  at 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  total  an- 
nual receipts  from  its  sale  may  be  reckoned  at  six 
millions,  as  follows : 
Pure  country  milk,     -        -         -        -         |1,350,000 

Pure  swill  milk, 2,550,000 

Water,  chalk,  magnesia,  molasses,  &c.,        1,250,000 

§6,050,000 

The  last  item  shows  an  immense  sum  paid  for  wa- 
ter, though  it  is  commonly  celebrated  as  the  free  gift 
of  heaven.  If  to  this  be  added  what  is  paid  for  ice, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  for  the  Croton, 
it  will  be  found  that  few  articles  are  more  expen- 
sive than  water,  covering  though  it  does  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  its  simple  state,  the 
largest  amount  of  milk  is  consumed  by  infants  and 
children ;  and  when  its  deleterious  nature  is  consid- 
ered, their  extraordinary  mortality  can  excite  no 
wonder.  But  the  great  proportion  of  the  milk  sold  is 
probably  used  in  cookery  and  the  manufacture  of 
confections  ;  of  which  there  is  an  immense  consump- 
tion, especially  in  the  summer.  One  of  the  largest 
saloons  in  New  York  is  reputed  to_  have  converted 
five  hundred  quarts  into  ice  cream  in  a  single  day 
last  summer. 

On  the  whole,  the  million  and  a  quarter  annually 
paid  for  the  water,  molasses,  chalk  and  magnesia 
mingled  in  this  drug,  for  so  it  then  becomes,  is  prob- 
ably laid  out  at  a  better  bargain  than  the  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  for  the  product  of  the  swill. 


An  Intelligent  Horse. — Some  years  ago,  the  cit- 
izens of  Ccntreville,  Indiana,  were  often  amused  by 
the  conduct  of  a  horse,  when,  with  others,  he  was 
turned  into  the  barn-yard  to  be  watered.  One  day, 
approaching  the  trough,  and  finding  it  empty,  he 
seized  the  pump  handle,  to  the  surprise  of  the  wit- 
nesses, between  his  teeth,  and  pumped  water  suffi- 
cient for  himself  and  the  other  horses.  Having  thus 
begun,  he  was  allowed,  when  so  inclined,  to  wait 
upon  himself  and  companions  afterwards.  But  it 
was  observed  that  he  always  drove  the  other  horses 
away  until  he  had  quenched  his  owa  thirst,  after 
which  he  pumped  for  the  rest. 


CORN  SHELLER. 


Januart, 


COBN  SHBri^EB. 


The  aoeompanyinK  engraving  represents  a  Corn 
Sheller  invented  by  William  Reading,  of  Flemington, 
N.  Y.,  and  for  -which  ha  obtained  a  patent  13th  of 
July  last.  The  above  is  a  sectional  view  lengthwise. 
B  is  a  toothed  cylinder  7i  inches  in  diameter  and  a- 
bout  4  feet  long,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  an 
iron  cylindrical  casing  b,  15  inches  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  long.  This  cylinder  and  casing  are  supported 
in  a  frame  in  a  horizontal  position.  There  is  a  space 
of  some  3  J  inches  every  where  between  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  shelling  cylinder  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  casing  which  makes  room  for  the  free  action  of 
a  mass  of  corn  while  it  is  operated  upon  by  the  cyl- 
inder. The  corn  is  admitted  into  the  machine  through 
a  good  sized  hopper  a,  placed  at  the  end  over  the 
driving  pulley  d,  where  there  is  a  piece  cut  out  to  ad- 
mit it.  An  aperture  is  left  at  the  opposite  end,  at  the 
rising  side  of  the  shelling  cylinder,  through  which 
the  cobs  are  discharged,  the  size  of  which  opening 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
corn  to  be  shelled.  This  is  readily  done  by  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron,  or  stiff  leather,  being  fastened  by  one  end 
to  the  machine,  and  allowing  the  other  end  to  be 
turned,  more  or  less,  over  the  aperture  as  the  case 
may  require.  The  proper  rate  of  speed  for  the  cyl- 
inder is  seven  or  eight  hundred  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, much  less  speed  will  not  answer,  and  too  much 
will  break  the  grain;  there  are  four  rows  of  teeth  D, 
standing  three-eighths  of  an  inch  out  from  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder  b,  and  set  \\  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
each  row  winding  one-forth  the  way  round  it,  which 
carries  the  cobs  out  of  the  sheller.  An  opening  is 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing  from  end  to  end,  in 
which  is  placed  a  small  toothed  cylinder  c,  upon 


which  the  corn  falls  and  is  carried  out  of  the  casing 
through  a  small  space  upon  each  side  of  it.  sufficient- 
ly large  to  allow  shelled  corn  to  pass,  but  to  prevent 
the  cobs;  it  is  turned  slowly,  by  the  gearing  e  and/. 
This  cylinder  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  slots  (cut 
in  the  bottom  of  the  case  half  an  inch  wide  and  4 
incos  apart,  running  one-fourth  the  way  round  the 
case)  may. bo  substituted,  which  will  discharge  the 
corn. 

The  principle  of  this  Corn  Sheller  consists,  in  op- 
erating upon  a  large  mass  of  corn  at  the  same  time, 
with  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  shelling  cylinder;  and 
keeping  the  largest  portion  of  this  mass  along  the 
ascending  side  of  the  cylinder,  which  forms  an  elas- 
tic, self-adjusting  bed  for  the  cylinder  to  operate  a- 
gainst,  and  using  no  rest  of  any  kind,  (other  than 
that  found  by  the  ears  and  cobs,)  and  as  the  space 
between  the  cylinder  and  casing  is  lai-ge,  it  gives  free 
play  for  the  ears  of  corn  to  be  properly  adjusted  by 
it,  making  the  action  free  from  any  stationary  obstruc- 
tion to  the  ears;  and  their  own  gravity  the  principal 
resistance  to  its  action;  consequently  it  will  wear 
much  longer  and  run  lighter  than  any  other  corn 
sheller  in  use,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  performs  its  work. 

This  machine  is  capable  of  shelling  80  bushels  of 
corn  per  hour  with  one  horse  power.  The  ears  of 
corn  are  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  hopper  a 
with  scoop  shovels  or  baskets,  and  it  effectually  shells 
them  without  regard  to  their  size,  and  discharges  the 
cobs  separate  from  the  shelled  corn  without  breaking 
cobs  or  corn. 

8@~This  machine  may  be  obtained  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  West  Chester.    See  advertisement 
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Fall  aud  Wiutei-  Management  of  Bees. 

Your  weak  swarms'that  have  not  honey  enough  to 
pass  the  Winter,  must  be  fed,  or  joined  with  other 
lamilies.  Feed  them  in  any  manner  you  please  to 
effect  the  end  desired.  If  your  families  are  all  rath- 
er short  of  honey,  you  had  better  feed  all  at  once. 
This  is  effected  by  a  trough,  or  box  made  tight,  say 
18  inches  long,  by  6  wide,  and  4  deep.  The  hunoy 
or  syrup  of  sugar,  is  poured  into  this  trough,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  float,  or  light  board  filled  with  small 
holes,  or  sawed  through  from  end  to  end  as  many 
times  as  can  be,  with  the  interstices  cut  out  on  a  bev- 
el with  a  knife,  to  admit  the  honey  to  pass  up.  West 
India  honey  is  the  only  article  to  feed,  unless  you 
use  brown  sugar.     This  honey  is  worth  75  cents  per 

fallen,  and  weighs  about  12  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
t  is  kept  in  all  large  towns.  Half  honey  and  half 
sugar  make  a  good  feed.  Any  cheap  dry  sugar  will 
do.  Put  your  honey  and  sugar  into  a  put,  or  kettle, 
with  a  quart  of  water  to  about  seven  pounds  of  su- 
gar, and  heat  to  a  boiling  point,  skim,  and  it  is  ready 
tor  use.  Do  the  same  if  the  sugar  is  used  without 
honey. 

If  you  cannot  get  honey  easily,  you  should  feed 
lightly  on  sugar  alone,  as  the  water  is  likely  to  evap- 
orate in  the  cells,  after  a  while,  and  the  sugar  to  har- 
den in  them,  consequently  feeding  syrup  of  sugar  in 
the  spring  is  much  more  desirable  than  in  the  fall. 

If  you  have  large  sheets  of  empty  combs,  you  can 
feed  very  well  by  warming  your  feed,  and  turning  it 
from  a  pitcher  upon  the  comb  till  the  cells  are  filled. 

When  honey  is  fed  alone,  or  with  sugar,  there  is 
danger  of  setting  all  your  bees  to  robbing;  hence,  be- 
fore you  feed,  you  must  contract  the  entrances  to  your 
hive  so  as  two  or  three  bees  can  pass  at  a  time;  and 
if  the  families  are  weak,  so  that  but  one  can  pass. 
You  should  contract  the  entrances,  however,  in  Sep- 
tember, whether  you  feed  or  not,  to  prevent  robbing, 
but  not  too  close. 

As  feeding  should  generally  be  done  in  October, 
those  who  have  not  done  it  should  lose  no  time.  Take 
the  first  warm,  pleasant  days,  and  feed  as  much  as 
»you  can,  in  the  shortest  time,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
bees  any  longer  than  is  necessary.  You  can  feed 
them  from  the  chambers,  or  under  particular  hives  if 
you  please, and  leave  such  as  have  honey  enough  unfed. 
Feeding  under  the  bees  is  done  by  raising  the  hive  up- 
on a  bos  to  fit  its  size.  Then  place  the  feed  on  the 
stand,  within  the  box,  it  being  open  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. 

Joining  two  weak  families  is  a  good  plan,  when 
one  hive  has  honey  enough  to  winter  on.  The  addi- 
tion of  another  family  will  not  reduce  its  stores  one 
jot,  strange,  as  it  may  appear,  as  bees  consume  less 
than  half  the  feed  vrhen  in  large  numbers  that  they 
do  in  small  numbers,  having  to  consume  more  food  to 
keep  up  vitality. 

The  manner  of  joining  is  as  follows : — About  the 
first  of  December,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bees  will  not  leave  their  hives  much,  take  the  most 
nnmerous  family  and  place  it  over  the  weaker  one  at 
evening,  the  latter  being  turned  bottom  up.  Then  by 
rapping  the  lower  hive  with  a  rod  the  bees  will  ascend 
and  join  those  in  the  upper  hive,  and  if  they  refuse 
to  leave  rapidly,  a  little  smoke  applied  below  to  pass 
through  tbem,  will  give  them  a  start. 

Dry  cellars  will  answer  to  winter  bees  in,  and  any 
darh,  airy  upper  room,  but  an  otiter  box  to  cover  over 
a  hive,  with  the  passage  cut  to  correspond  with  the 
passage  in  the  hive  proper,  is  the  best  protection  we 
kuow  of.  Or  you  may  take  hay  or  straw  and  sur- 
round your  hives  so  that  the  bees  may  be  well  ventila- 


ted, leaving  their  entrances  open  and  the  hives  raised 
a  little  from  the  floor  boards,then  darken  the  passages 
with  anything  before  them,  so  that  the  light  shall  not 
enter  arid  attract  the  bees  but  in  mild,  sunny  weath- 
er, and  you  can  winter  your  bees  in  perfect  safety. — 
Kjrlhirn    Parmer. 


Princess  Alice  Maud  Strawberry. 

We  extract  lielow  from  the  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society,  some  account  of  this  Straw- 
berry, which  would  appear  to  be  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Prom  some  cause  the  merits  of  this  fruit, 
have  we  think  been  overlooked.  In  Downing's  and 
Thomas'  Fruit  Books,  we  cannot  find  it  mentioned, 
and  in  Barry,  "that  it  is  a  very  large  and  handsome 
English  variety,  very  productive,  but  of  indifferent 
flavor."  We  have  fruited  it  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  find  it  of  very  large  size,  and  the  flavor  eery  (/oorf. 
The  flesh  is  rather  firm,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us,  one  of  our  very  desirable  kinds,  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  have  not  been  able  to  understand,  why  it  is 
not  more  known.  An  enthusiastic  Strawberry  grow- 
er in  Delaware,  appreciates  it  as  we  do,  and  has  had 
the  like  success.  It  is  probable  that  as  with  the 
"Black  Prince,"  soil  and  climate  affect  its  quality. 
It  ripens  in  Virginia  eight  days  before  Ilovey's  seed- 
ling. We  think  it  much  before  this  latter  in  respect 
to  flavor,  and  hope  it  may  have  further  trial. 

NuKSERV  AT  LiNNE.iN  IIiLL,  near  Washington,   \ 
August  31st,  1»52.   J 

Mr.  John  Seater, — At  a  Meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Pomological  Congress  held  yesterday,  I 
was  directed  by  them  to  request  of  you  any  facts 
with  regard  to  your  Alice  Maud  Strawberry,  that  it 
may  be  convenient  for  vou  to  furnish.  You  will  please 
to  mention  the  time  it  was  imported,  and  where  from 
— your  general  success  in  cultivation — how  many 
days  in  advance  of  Hovey's  Seedlingit  is  generally, 
in  the  same  soil  and  exposure — what  is  the  difference 
in  size  of  your  best  specimens  of  each — how  many 
berries  to  the  quart  from  your  best  crops — what  has 
been  the  best  yield  to  any  given  quantity  of  ground — 
how  have  your  plants  stood  the  climate — how  attect- 
ed  by  the  hot  sun  of  summer  and  the  severe  frost  of 
winter?  To  this  you  will  add  your  method  of  culti 
vation.  Yours,  truly, 

JOSHUA  PIERCE. 

Mr.  Joshua  Pierce: — 

Dear  sir, — Your  note  was  duly 
received.  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  concerning 
my  Alice  Maud  Strawberry — first,  you  wished  me  to 
mention  its  faults.  I  answer,  none  to  my  knowledge. 
2d.  When  imported,  and  who  from  ?  Mr.  William 
Barrat,  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  fall 
of  '45  and  spring  of  '46.  3d.  How  many  days  it  ripens 
earlier  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  on  the  same  soil  and 
exposure?  On  an  average  of  eight  d.ays.  4th.  My 
success  in  cultivation  ?  I  have  missed  no  crop  since 
I  commenced  cultivating  it;  I  believe  it  to  be  a  surer 
crop  than  any  variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  5th. 
The  difterence  in  size  ?  I  cannot  say  I  am  satisfied  ; 
for  size  and  quantity  Alice  will  beat  Ilovey's  Seedling 
or  any  other  variety  I  have  seen,two  to  one.  Note,I  do 
not  sav  but  that  a  few  fruit  might  be  picked  out  of 
Hovey's  Seedling  as  large  as  Alice  Maud;  I  speak  of 
the  crop  in  general.     Olh.  Given  quantity  ?     1  do  not 
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know  that  my  crop  was  more  superior  the  past  sca- 
81111  than  formerly;  from  a  piece  of  ground  measur- 
idg  60  feet  by  135,  -n-e  picked,  on  May  20th,  about 
25  quarts;  on  the  28th,  150  quarts;  May  31st,  400 
quarts;  June  2d,  250  quarts;  June  4tli,  about  200; 
•June  6th,  about  the  same  quantity ;  at  this  time  we 
suffered  with  drought  which  I  should  think  cut  the 
crop  one-fourth  short  to  what  might  have  been  expec- 
ted. From  beginning  to  end  we  picked  fruit  from 
the  same  ground  for  three  weeks;  from  30  to  40  qts, 
was  the  last  picking.  7th.  How  it  stands  the  climate  ? 
I  have  never  seen  Alice  injured  in  the  least  by  winter 
frosts,  and  I  know  of  no  stravrberry  that  stands  the 
heat  and  drought  as  well.  8th.  Mode  of  cultivation  ? 
When  convenient,  prefer  spring  planting.  I  plant 
my  plants  from  8  to  12  inches  in  the  rows,  and  24  in- 
ches between  the  rows.  I  often  plant  between  crops 
of  early  cabbage.  I  hoe  through  them  the  following 
summer,  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  crop  off  the 
Thinners  as  last  as  they  make;  the  following  spring  I 
throw  in  some  kind  ot  trash  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
the  ground.  Tanners'  bark  is  the  most  convenient 
thing  that  I  can  procure;  it  appears  to  answer  the 
purpose  very  well. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

JOHN  SLATER. 
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French  Meriuo  Sheep* 


The  importance  of  improving  our  flocks,  ought  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  man  in  America  who 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  word  improvement. 
Those  who  do  not  understand  its  meaning,  will  still 
continue  to  sh^ar  those  little  scrubby  animals  called 
sheep,  with  bare  bellys  and  hairy  backs,  getting 
fleeces  weighing  at  most,  not  over  two  and  a-half  lbs. 
on  an  average,  and  of  a  quality  almost  as  worthless 
83  that  which  a  certain  notorious  character  obtained 
at  the  shearing  which  gave  a  great  cry  but  little  wool. 
To  those  who  delight  in  reading  what  improvement 
has  done,  we  commend  the  following  letter: 

"Believing  the  su1)ject  of  wool  growing  worthy  of 


some  attention,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  wood 
cut  engraved  from  a  daguerrotype  view  of  a  group  of 
French  Merino  Sheep,  lately  imported  by  William 
Chamberlain  of  your  city,  and  myself. 

The  buck  MaMiIess  represented,  is  three  years  ©Id, 
and  weighed  on  the  first  of  March  last,  261  pounds. 
His  fleece,  sheared  last  June,  of  one  year's  growth, 
(after  suffering  the  usual  loss  on  thesea  voyage,)  was 
twenty  pounds  twelve  ounces.  This  buck  I  consider 
equal  to  any  that  I  saw  while  in  France  ;  and  as  to 
thickness  and  fineness  of  fleeee,  shape  and  constitu- 
tion, he  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  examined 
him,  to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  breed. 
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The  ewes  hero  ropresonteJ,  weigh  in  ftxir  condition 
about  125  pounds  e;ioli.  Tlio  average  live  weight  of 
our  whole  floclc  of  ewes,  of  this  breed,  after  having 
been  shorn,  did  not  much  exceed  100  pounds.  The 
average  weight  of  fleece,  in  the  dirt,  after  a  long  sea 
voyage,  was  12J  pounds.  In  selecting  the  ewes,  I 
regarded  a  large  size  of  secondary  consideration,  pre- 
ferring those  that  would  yield  the  most  fine  wool  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  keeping. 

It  is  believed  by  many  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  French  sheep,  that  they  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary feed  and  attention  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  but  my  experience  with  them  thus  far,  leads 
mo  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  thrive  well  on  or- 
dinary keeping.  They  require  nothing  more  than  a 
good  pasture  during  the  summer  season.  I  gave 
mine  nothing  more  the  past  season,  neither  do  I  in- 
tend to  the  present.  They  are  well  adapted  to  our 
climate,  and  will  bear  exposure  to  storms  equally  well 
with  any  sheep  in  t  e  country.  A  portion  of  our 
flock  were  turned  oflf  to  pasture  after  shearing,  and 
came  up  to  their  winter  quarters  looking  remarkably 
well ;  having  had  no  shelter  from  the  storms  during 
the  summer.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieved the  French  sheep  greatly  superior  to  all  other 


breeds  in  every  respect,  but  believe  that  all  experien- 
ced and  impartial  judges  will  admit  that  they  possess 
the  following  desirable  points,  viz  ; 

1.  A  good  vigorous  constitution. 

2.  They  carry  a  heavy  fleece  of  wool,  of  a  fair 
grade  of  fineness. 

3.  They  are  gentle  and  docile  in  their  disposition, 
and  fatten  easy. 

The  above  qualities  I  believe  are  better  combined 
in  these  sheep  than  in  any  others ;  but  where  wool 
alone  is  the  object,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
other  varieties  of  the  Merinos  of  a  less  size,  which 
will  yield  as  much  or  more  wool  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  cost  of  keeping,  than  those  under  considera- 
tion. Some  few  improved  flocks  of  the  old  Spanish 
stock,  will  perhaps  compare  favorably  with  them  for 
the  profitable  production  of  wool ;  but  the  variety  to 
which  1  have  more  particular  reference,  are  known 
as  the  Silesian  Merinos,  of  which  I  send  you  a  cut 
and  will  send  you  a  description  for  some  future  num- 
ber of  TuE  Plow.  I  have  washed  our  French  sheep 
this  year,  and  after  shearing,  will  send  you  the  re- 
sult.— The  Plow.  Geo.  Cambbell, 

West  Westminster,  Tt. 
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Cheap  Wash  for  Cottages  of  Wood. 

For  the  outside  of  wooden  cottages,  barns,  out 
buildings,_fences,  &c.,  where  economy  is  important, 
the  following  wash  is  recommended  : — 

Take  a  clean  barrel  that  will  hold  water.  Put  in 
it  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  quick-lime,  and  slake  it  by 
p'^iuring  over  it  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it  4 
or  5  inches  deep,  and  stirring  it  till  slacked. 

When  quite  slacked,  dissolve  in  water  and  add  2 
lbs.  sulphate  of  zinc,  (white  vitriol,)  which  may  bo 
had  at  any  of  the  druggists,  and  which,  in  a  few 
weeks  will  cause  the  whitewash  to  harden  on  the 
wood-work.  Add  sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  whitewash.  This  wash  is  of 
course  white,  and  as  white  is  a  color  which  we  think 
should  never  be  used,  except  upon  buildings  a  good 
deal  surrounded  by  trees,  so  as  to  prevent  its  glare, 


we  would  make  it  a  fawn  or  drab  color  before  using 
it. 

To  make  the  above  wash  a  pleasing  cream  color, 
add  4  lbs.  yellow  ochre. 

For  fawn  color,  take  4  lbs.  umber,  1  lb.  Indian  red, 
and  1  lb.  lampblack. 

To  make  the  wash  gray  or  stone  color,  add  4  lbs. 
raw  umber  and  2  lbs.  lampblack. 

The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a  common  white- 
wash brush,  and  will  be  found  much  more  durable 
than  common  whitewash,  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  sots 
or  hardens  the  whitewash. — N.  E.  Cullivalor. 


TViNTER  Feeding. — Stock  when  fed  during  winter  in 
well  protected  stable-sheds,  etc.,  will  consume  one- 
fourth  less  food  than  when  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather. 
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Januart, 


From  Journal  of  Koyal  Agricultural  Socjetj.by  J.  Barlow,  V.  S.,  EJ- 

indurB  Veterinary  Uollegc, 

PRIZE  ESSAY— ON  ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

[concluded  rROM  PAGE  276.] 
III.  Camrn  which,  influencing  the  system  or  a  part 
of  it,  act  through  it  on  tlie  uterus. — In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  a  bolief  exists  that  abortion  i:j  coxtaicious. 
Fruni  extensive  observation  and  inquiry,  we  find  tliis 
opinion  founded  on  the  fact,  that  when  abortion  once 
commences  in  a  herd  of  cows,  it  frequently  affects 
them  in  considerable  numbers.  Whilst  we  must  re- 
member that  this  is  net  invariably  the  case,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  bound  to  confess  that  unless  abor- 
tion be  clearly  dependent  upon  some  temporary  or 
accidental  cause,  it  very  frequently  befalls  a  number 
of  cows  in  the  same  stock  the  same  season.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  nothing  to  establish  its  coiitn-ious 
character,  for  many  diseases  well-known  to  be  di'sti- 
tute  of  contagious  properties  will  occasionally  prevail 
very  extensively  among  various  kinds  of  animals. 
Much  more  than  the  simple  extensive  prevalence  of 
a  disease  is  required  to  prove  its  contagious  nature : 
we  must  show, 

a.  That  animals  subjected  to  its  supposed  influ- 
ence are  affected  in  greater  numbers  than  others ; 
thus,  on  introducing  an  animal  or  animals  affected 
with  a  disease  among  healthy  ones,  the  latter  to  a 
gr  eater  or  less  extent,  within  a  certain  time,  are  af- 
fected by  the  same  disease. 

h.  That  the  separation  of  diseased  from  non-dis- 
eased animals  has  a  perceptible  effect  in  arresting  ex- 
tensions of  the  malady. 

c.  That  those  animals  earliest  and  most  closely 
connected  with  the  sick,  are  first  affected. 

d.  That  large  numbers  of  animals  remain  unaf- 
fected so  long  as  they  do  not  mix  with  those  which 
are  diseased,  although  they  live  in  the  same  building 
or  neighborhood  inhabited  by  those  among  whom  the 
disease  existed. 

Now,  admitting  that  abortion  in  its  ordinary  occur- 
rence is  adisease,  and  although,  as  ims  been  stated, 
it  may  be  induced  by  causes  of  various  kinds  (some 
of  which  have  been  named,)  yet,  having  once  occur- 
red among  a  stock  of  cows,  its  further  extension 
among  them,  does,  at  first  view,  seem  conformable  to 
the  conditions  here  laid  down  as  proving  the  charac- 
ter of  diseases  to  be  contagious.  For  cases  can  be 
adduced  to  show  that  when  one  or  two  cows  in  a  herd 
have,  from  whatever  cause,  cast  their  calves,  others 
pregnant  will  do  the  same  :  and  that  on  a  careful  and 
early  separation  of  those  first  aborting  from  others 
still  pregnant,  the  latter  remain  unaffected. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  to  be  en- 
tertained here.  In  contagion,  we  assume,  that  mat- 
ter in  some  tangible  form,  or  minutely  and  invisibly 
diffused  in  a,  gaseous  condition,  emanating  from  a 
diseased  animal,  passes  to  some  absorbing  surface  in 
the  body  of  a  healthy  one,  and  there  becoming  fur- 
ther developed,  produces  disease  also.  We  think  the 
strongest  advocate  of  contagion,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  discharge 
incident  to  abortion  can  be  transmitted  from  the  body 
of  one  cow  to  another  in  the  ordinary  course  oi  things; 
and  even  if  such  transmission  could  be  effected,  we 
can  hardly  imagine  how  abortion  could  be  induced 
thereby.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the  odor  attendant 
upon  these  discharges,  on  being  smelled  by  pregnant 
cows,  causes  them  to  abort.  But  surely  this  smell 
cannot  act  directly  upon  the  uterus,  for  this  organ  in 
itself  possesses  no  power  of  detecting  varieties  of 
odor.  We  do  know,  however,  that  cows  are  especial- 
ly acute  in  detecting,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  when 


one  of  their  companions  has  calved,  either  prema- 
turely or  at  the  full  time  of  gestation.  If  a  birth 
take  place  in  the  pasture,  the  cowi  will  collect  round 
the  locality  at  the  time,  and  for  many  days,  even 
weeks  subsequently,  will  visit  and  smell  at  it  with  a 
degree  of  apparent  curiosity  and  pleasure.  If  a  cow 
calve  in  the  house,  other  cows  are  at  once  aware  of 
the  fact,  as  is  shown  by  their  looking  about  them, 
snufiing  their  noses,  and  by  making  the  fondling 
noise  usually  uttereil  touards  their  young.  It  is,  al- 
so, interesting  to  uotioo  that  if  a  cow  at  or  near  her 
full  time  of  gestation,  calve  among  a  number  of  her 
pregnant  companions,  several  of  them  will  usually 
bring  forth  their  young  very  soon  afterwards,although 
appearances  and  record  might  have  led  us  to 
suppose  that  their  times  of  parturition  would  have 
b>ru  deferred,  instead  of  so  closely  corresponding. 
S'"in;i:  then  that  cows  are  aware  of  the  parturition 
■  it  tlieir  companions,  how  do  they  become  so?  From 
noticing  them  at  ttie  time,  and  for  various  other 
reasons,  we  believe  that  the  organ  of  small  is  the 
cli.annel  or  medium  through  which  the  impression  or 
sense  is  communicated. 

It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the  sensation 
produced  by  a  peculiar  smell  or  odor  can,  by  "influ- 
encing the  system,  or  a  part  of  it,  act  through  it  upon 
the  uterus,"  so  as  to  cause  abortion.  Preparatory  to 
this  short  inquiry  (and  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion to  which  wo  would  refer)  we  may  observe,  that 
in  the  animal  body,  we  often  find  a  cause  of  disease 
acts  through  one  part  of  the  system  upon  another. 
For  instance,  a  person  with  an  irritably  constituted 
stomach  is  seized  with  nausea  or  vomiting  on  smell- 
ing a  peculiar  odor  or  on  seeing  some  disgusting  ob- 
ject; here  the  eye  becomes  first  cognizant  of  a  cause 
which  operates  subsequently  upon  the  stomach.  A 
person  with  irritable  bowels  becomes^affected  with 
purging  on  "taking  coM,"  or  from  having  wet  feet. 
Here  cold,  as  a  cause,  acts  first  on  the  external  sur- 
face, and  operates  subsequently  on  the  bowels.  Al- 
most every  animal  has  some  part  of  the  body  more 
susceptible  than  the  rest,  and  especially  liable  on 
that  account  to  become  affected  by  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease. On  this  depends  the  difference  of  constitution 
seen  in  the  human  being,  and  also  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals. At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  when  in  a  state  of 
health,  act  in  obedience  to  certain  stimuli ;  air  is  the 
stimulus  to  part  of  the  respiratory  action,  and  food 
is  the  stimulus  to  the  digestive  organs.  If  such  stim- 
uli are  unnatural  in  amount  or  quality,  they  induce 
disease ;  impure  air  causes  affections  of  the  lungs, 
and  food  undue  in  amount  or  bad  in  quality  produces 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  uterus  and  ovaries  of  the  young  virgin  female 
of  any  animal,  are  organs  of  comparatively  small 
size,  and  not  being  concerned  in  the  performance  of 
functions  essentially  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the 
body,  they  receive  but  a  small  supply  of  blood  and 
nervous  influence.  At  the  adult  period  of  life  these 
organs,  having  attained  their  full  development,  exer- 
cise upon  the  system  an  influence  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind.  In  the  cow,  at  periods  of  oestrum,  they 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  blood,  and  their  nervous 
susceptibilit''  is  greater  than  heretofore.  If  she  be 
allowed  intercourse  with  the  male,  conception  fol- 
lows ;  the  presence  of  the  foetus  maintains  a  stimu- 
lus in  the  uterus  which  is  continued  till  the  time  of 
parturition ;  the  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  it 
is  enormous,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  nervous  influ- 
ence required  to  take  cognizance  of  its  functions  pro- 
gressively increases  as  gestation  advances.  The  gra- 
vid uterus  then  is  the  seat  of  a  healthy  excitement. 
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and  the  due  preservation  of  this  depends  partly  on 
a  quiescent  state  of  the  rest  of  the  system  ;  hence 
the  cow,  during  pregnancy,  is  more  than  usually 
docile.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  imag- 
ination of  a  pregnant  animal  is  easily  acted  on  by 
impressions  which,  at  other  times,  would  scarcely 
produce  any  etfect,  and  many  cases  can  be  adduced 
which  show  that  sudden  fright  and  intense  mental 
emotion  have  been  followed  by  abortion. 

When  a  pregnant  cow,  then,  is  so  situated  that  she 
can  smell  the  odor  arising  from  another  cow  which 
has  aborted,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  sen- 
sation so  produced  will,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
be  attended  with  peculiar  consequences.  The  circle 
of  nervous  influence,  which  establishes  a  connection 
between  the  organs  of  smell,  the  brain,  and  the  ute- 
rus, will  be  influenced  thereby,  and  the  nteriis,  from 
the  predisposing  nature  of  its  condition  and  functions, 
especially  responds  to  this  peculiar  stimulus.  Irri- 
tation applied  to  nerves,  induces  action  in  organs  to 
which  such  nerves  pass,  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
action,  as  a  result  of  nervous  excitement,  is  induced 
in  the  uterus,  which  organ  continues  irom  time  to 
time  to  act  upon  its  contents  till  they  are  expelled. 
Thus  we  conceive  it  is  that  odors  arising  from  cows 
casting  calf  induce  abortion  in  others  of  their  preg- 
nant companions,  and  by  adopting  this  explanation 
we  can  account  for  the  apparently  contagious  nature 
of  abortion,  without  admitting  that  it  is  contagious 
in  reality.  Other  odors  of  an  offensive  kind  are  be- 
lieved by  some  (and  we  think,  with  good  reason,)  to 
cause  abortion.  Cattle  will  often  collect  in  numbers 
around  places  containing  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  by  bellowing  and  tearing  the 
earth  with  their  feet  and  horns,  will  betray  a  high 
degree  of  excitement ;  this,  especially  to  pregnant 
animals,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious. 

Over-feeding  seems  sometimes  to  cause  abortion, 
by  promoting  such  a  state  of  system  in  a  cow  as  is 
unfavorable  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  fcetus. 
It  is  not  animals  in  a  plethoric  habit  of  body  that 
are  best  adapted  for  breeding  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common 
remark  that  fat  cows  have  generally  smaller  calves 
than  those  not  in  such  high  condition.  Large  quan- 
tities of  rich  and  stimulating  food  may  favor  the  de- 
position of  fat  in  a  pregnant  cow,  but  her  circulating 
blood  by  being  highly  charged  with  nutritious  mate- 
rial, becomes  less  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
foetal  subsistence.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  cattle  are  fed  on  low,  marshy  ground,  or  on 
land  yielding  rank  and  succulent  herbage,  such  as 
grows  on  meadows  occasionally  flooded,  abortion  will 
occur  to  a  great  extent.  It  seems  here  to  be  induced 
by  the  irritating  or  stimulating  action  which  the  her- 
bage of  these  localities  exercises  on  the  bowels,  which 
action,  being  of  prolonged  duration,  ultimately  influ- 
ences the  uterus.  There  is  great  sympathy,  (so  call- 
ed) between  the  uterus  and  digestive  organs;  they 
lie  in  close  connection  with  each  other,  are  formed 
of  the  same  kind  of  muscle  and  membranes,  and  are 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves  from  the  same 
common  centres.  Among  organs  in  the  animal  frame 
so  related,  there  is  always  a  strong  disposition  to  be- 
come affejted,  each  in  its  own  way,  by  much  the  same 
common  causes  of  disease,  provided  those  causes  act 
with  sufficient  intensity.  An  opinion  obtains  in  some 
localities,  that  abortion  is  produced  by  cattle  drink- 
ing the  water  of  particular  streams  and  springs 
which  contain  an  undue  amount  of  mineral  materi- 
als. Some  waters  are  known  not  to  agree  with  ani- 
mals, more  especially  with  man  and  the  horse,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  they  m.ay  exercise  an  injurious  ef- 
fect on  cows  also,  but  whether  any  waters  Which  cat- 


tle will  usually  drink  are  really  capable  of  producing 
abortion,  observation  and  fair  experiment  have  not 
yet,  in  our  opinion,  sufficed  to  prove.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed,  that  cattle,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  eat  any 
kind  of  plants  which  produce  injurious  effects  on  the 
system ;  their  exquisite  sense  of  smell  and  instinc- 
tive knowledge  cause  them  to  avoid  deleterious  vege- 
tables as  food.  We  know  of  no  cases  in  which  abor- 
tion was  fairly  traceable  to  the  action  of  the  acrid  or 
poisonous  plants. 

Treatment  of  Abortion. — This  is  to  be  consider- 
ed under  two  heads;  first,  ihe preventive,  and,  second, 
the  remedial  treatment:  the  former  is  to  be  enforced 
when  certain  symptoms  present  themselves,  which, 
as  has  been  before  shown,  threaten  abortion,  and  is 
also  to  be  applied  to  prevent  extension  of  abortion 
among  healthy  animals.  The  remedial  treatment  is 
to  be  employed  in  cases  of  actual  abortion. 

1.  Pmvnli.m  Treatment. — If  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  abortion  is  caused  by  mechanical  inju- 
ry, the  owner  of  cattle  must  exercise  strict  vigilance 
over  those  to  whom  he  intrusts  the  management  of 
his  stock.  He  must  provide  against  them  being  apt 
to  suffer  from  leaning,  as  they  are  liable.to  do  when 
mischief  or  other' inducements  tempt  them  to  break 
their  fences.  If  a  pregnant  cow  has  "hoove,"  the 
veterinary  surgeon  or  person  in  attendance  must 
adopt  the  most  summary  way  of  liberating  or  neu- 
tralizing the  gas.  Every  cow  should  bo  separated 
from  her  companions  immediately  after  she  has  cast 
calf,  and  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  all  commu- 
nication with  them  by  means  of  smell  or  otherwise, 
may  be  prevented.  She  must  be  well  supplied  with 
bedding,  which  is  to  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  chang- 
ing. Care  must  be  taken  that  the  discharges  do  not 
collect  about  her,  and  if  the  placenta  is  retained, 
means  must  be  used  to  neutralize  the  odor  arising 
in  consequence  of  its  decomposition.  The  ani- 
mal must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  pure  atmosphere,  and 
supplied  with  food  and  water  in  moderate  quantity. 
It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  above  precau- 
tions, which  are  here  advised  as  means  of  prevent- 
ing extension  of  smell  subsequent  to  abortion,  are 
also  highly  useful  as  means  of  remedial  treatment. 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cows  among 
which  the  affected  animal  was  kept,  in  order  that  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  abortion  m:iy  at  once  be 
noticed  if  they  occur.  The  peculiar  colored  dis- 
charge, which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  is  always 
to  bo  taken  as  an  indication  of  danger,  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  appearance,  there  is  a  visible  sudden 
increase  in  size  of  the  outer  organs  of  generation  and 
udder,  beyond  what  the  period  of  gestation  would 
warrant,  we  would  have  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
abortion  will  take  place  if  means  of  prevention  are 
not  employed.  The  animal  must  be  copiously  bled, 
placed  in  a  situation  where  she  can  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  her  diet  must  be  moderate  and  of  such  a  qual- 
ity as  will  favor  an  open  condition  of  the  bowels. 
No  jmrc/aiive  medicine  must  be  given; — the  irritation 
which  this  creates  would  increase  the  abortive  ten- 
dency. Our  object  here  is  to  tranquilize  the  system 
and  the  uterine  excitement,  and  to  attain  this  end 
we  may  advantageously  administer  sedative  medi- 
cine. None  is  better  than  such  a  formula  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 2  oz.  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  2  oz.  of  ni- 
trous aether,  mixed  in  an  imperial  quart  of  gruel, 
and  given  daily,  or  so  long  as  circumstances  seem  to 
require  it.  Cold  water  may  be  copiously  applied  to 
the  external  parts  of  generation  several  times  daily. 
We  often  find  that  if  the  above  simple  means  are 
timely  and  energetically  employed,  the  symptoms  of 
abortion  entirely  disappear. 
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If  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  partially  evacuated, 
and  the  animal,  by  arching  her  back  and  tail,  by  ly- 
ing down  and  suddenly  rising  again,  (as  Tvell  as  by 
exhibiting  other  usual  symptoms,)  seems  actually  in 
labor,  the  treatment  just  advised  would  not  only  be 
useless,  but  highly  injurious  also.  Matters  in  this 
case  must  take  their  course,  for  it  is  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  symptoms  of  immediate  labor  that  blood- 
letting and  the  other  means  recommended  can  be 
employed. 

_  It  abortion  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of  gesta- 
tion, the  premonitory  symptoms  are  rarely  noticed, 
the  foetus  with  its  membranes,  will  be  expelled  with- 
out occasioning  much  inconvenience  to  the  cow,  and 
cestrum  will  occur  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  ani- 
mal, however,  should  not  be  allowed  access  to  the 
male,  for  her  organs  of  generation  are  in  a  state  of 
morbid  excitement,  and  connection  with  the  bull  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  seldom  followed  by  concep- 
lion.  The  cow  should  be  tied  in  the  house  until 
the  oestrum  has  disappeared,  and  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  its  next  recurrence,  which,  if  taking 
place  at  the  natural  period,  she  may  be  put  to  the 
bull  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  a  few  days  longer.  If 
a  ;cow  has  irregular  periods  of  oestrum,  such  as  at 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  she  is  almost  always 
the  subject  of  some  ovarian  or  uterine  disease,  and 
on  no  account  should  such  an  animal  be  allowed  to 
have  connection  with  the  male,  or  to  be  in  company 
with  pregnant  cows,  or  cows  which  are  taking  thebuU 
in  ordinary  regularity.  Such  beasts  mostly  go  bel- 
lowing about  the  pasture  for  days  together,  they  grad- 
ually grow  thick  and  coarse  in  the  head  and  neck, 
and  their  outer  organs  of  generation  lose  much  of 
the  natural  appearance ;  they  are  hurtful  nuisances, 
and  should  be  fed  if  they  will  feed,  or  disposed  of  it 
some  other  way,  being  utterly  worthless  for  breeding 
purposes. 

When  the  cestrum  returns  in  a  cow  regularly  eve- 
ry three  weeks,  and  she  takes  the  bull  each  period 
without  conception  following,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  sexual  deficiency  exists  in  the  male, 
she  may  be  put  under  treatment  which  will  ensure 
pregnancy.  She  should  not  be  allowed  connection 
with  the  male  until  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
heat,  and  after  taking  the  bull  she  should  be  bled 
freely,  and  confined  several  days  after  oestrum  has 
disappeared.  During  the  time  of  being  kept  up,  a 
moderate  amount  of  her  usual  food  must  be  allowed: 
no  medicine  of  any  kind  is  needed,  but,  if  the  owner 
please,  he  may  from  time  to  time  throw  a  pailfull  of 
cold  water  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  animal,  especi- 
ally over  the  organs  of  generation.  No  cow  after  ta- 
king the  bull,  and  while  still  in  heat,  should  be  allow- 
ed in  pasture  with  other  pregnant  cows  ;  her  society 
unsettles  them,  and  by  smelling  at  her  they  receive 
impressions  whif  S  act  injuriously.  When  an  indis- 
position to  conceive,  or,  aa  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
"breaking  bull,"  exists  extensively  in  a  stock,  and 
the  cows  in  numbers  are  continually  coming  in  heat, 
they  should  all  of  them  be  confined  in  the  house  till 
cestrum  is  about  going  off,  then  be  put  to  the  male, 
and  confined  for  a  day  or  two  more.  If  the  farmer 
thinks  proper  he  may  bleed  them;  this,  beyond  less- 
ening their  milk  for  a  few  days,  will  do  no  harm. 
The  medicines  which  farriers  and  old  women  some- 
times recommend  to  make  cows  "hold  to  the  bull," 
or  conceive,  are  unworthy  of  dependence. 

A  cow  which  has  cast  calf  several  times  in  succes- 
sion, acquires  such  a  habit,  (if  it  may  so  be  termed,) 
of  doing  so,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  over- 
come. Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  period  of  each 
abortion,  and  in  her  nest  pregnancy,  a  fortnight  or 


so  before  the  accession  of  this  period,  she  should  be 
bled,  tied  up,  and  treated  as  before  advised  for  pre- 
vention. She  should  bo  confined  for  some  time,  so 
ensure  the  utmost  quietness.  If  such  measures 
are  not  effectual  towards  promoting  what  is  desired, 
it  is  best  to  feed  or  sell  the  animal.  Such  cows  as 
this,  on  being  taken  to  another  farm  or  fresh  herd, 
will  very  often  take  the  bull  and  carry  their  calves 
to  the  full  period  of  gestation. 

In  those  unhappy  instances  where  abortion  to  a 
destructive  extent  occurs  in  a  stock  of  cows  ioryears 
successively,  and  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  di- 
minish in  prevalence,  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
pest  in  its  most  formidable  character.  A  breeder  or 
farmer  does  not  like  to  sell  animals  to  which  he  at- 
taches great  value,  yet  by  separating  the  affected  from 
the  non-affected  cows,  and  by  adopting  every  other 
remedial  and  preventive  plan  of  treatment,  which 
his  own  experience  or  professional  knowledge  can 
suggest,  he  sees  matters  becoming  worse  season  after 
season.  We  believe,  that  under  the  circumstances, 
nothing  short  of  changing  his  afiected  stock,  by  feed- 
ing or  selling  them  oflf,  will  be  of  any  service.  He 
may  do  so  at  a  great  sacrifice,  but  it  will  be  less  than 
the  one  which  from  appearances  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility incur,  by  having  every  year  a  number  of  cows 
supplying  neither  calves,  nor  much  amount  of  milk. 
The  longer  this  decisive  step  is  delayed  after  fairly 
trying  other  methods  of  prevention,  the  worse  mat- 
ters usually  become;  and  hence  the  importance  du- 
ring two  or  three  years,  when  abortions  are  few  in 
number,  and  confined  to  much  the  same  cows,  of 
feeding  or  otherwise  disposing  of  these  animals. 

If  abortion  be  confined  mainly  to  animals  in  high 
condition,  it  is  generally  fair  to  infer  that  over-feed- 
ing is  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the  other  cows 
still  pregnant  may,  at  all  events,  be  more  limited  in 
diet,  li,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  depend  on 
poverty  in  condition,  a  more  liberal  supply  of  food 
is  the  obvious  remedy.  When  it  is  owing  to  the  irri- 
tation or  exhaustion  caused  by  other  diseases,  such 
as  consumption,  dysentery,  murrain,  &c.,  there  is  lit- 
tle probability  of  any  preventive  measures  being  at- 
tended with  success,  even  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
employ  them. 

2.  Remedial  Treatment. — It  has  been  stated,  that 
when  abortion  occurs  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
gestation,  it  does  not  seem  to  occasion  much  inconve- 
nience or  constitutional  disturbance  to  the  cow.  At 
this  period,  as  the  foetus  is  of  small  size,  the  mem- 
branes are  also  in  a  rudimentary  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  are  not  so  firmly  attached  to  the  uterus  aa 
they  ultimately  .become  ;  on  this  account  they  are 
readily  expelled  with  their  contents.  Little  treat- 
ment is  required  in  cases  of  this  kind,  beyond  keep- 
ing the  afi'eoted  cow  from  her  companions,  and  also 
from  the  male. 

Abortion  occurring  subsequently  to  the  ninth  or 
twelfth  week,  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Here  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  may  also  have  escaped  notice,  and 
the  foetus  may  have  been  expelled  without  any  diflS- 
oulty,  but  the  placenta  is  almost  always  retained, 
and  becomes  an  oifeusive  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
cow  and  her  attendants.  There  is  sometimes  very 
little  of  it  hanging  from  the  vulva,  and  a  slow  decom- 
position, attended  by  discharge  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  most  offensive  odor,  is  established  in  the  protru- 
ding portion,  as  well  as  that  retained  in  the  uterus. 
Decomposition  is  commenced  in  some  cases  before 
abortion  takes  place,  and  little  or  none  of  the  cleans- 
ing will  make  its  appearance  for  some  days  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  presence  of  this  now 
foreign  body  in  the   uterus  and  vagina  induces  an 
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unhealthy  inflammatory  condition  of  the  lining  mem- 1  of  lime,  and  inject  a  diluted  iorm  of  the  same  into 
brane  of  these  organs,  and,  from  the  irritation  thus  i  the  vagina ;  this,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean 
established,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cow  to  become  fe-  litter,  will  in  some  measure,  overcome  the  effluvia  al- 
verish,  refuse  her  food,  and  rapidly  fall  off  in  condi-  ways  present  in  these  cases.  Some  farmers  smear 
tion.  the  walls  and  wood  work  of  their  cowhouses  with  tar 

The  foetus  is  to  be  securely   buried  as   soon  after  i  and  melted  pitch,  to  counteract,  or,  as  they  think,  to 


abortion  as  possible.  All  persons  agree  in  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  such  a  practice,  but  a  singular 
difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  propri- 
ety of  removing  the  cleansing,  or  of  suffering  it  to 
remain.  Those  who  advocate  letting  it  remain,  ad- 
vise that  the  passages  containing  it  should  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible,  and  that  antiseptic  preparations 
fjhould  be  used  to  destroy  the  offensive  odor  which  it 
generates.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  danger  which 
they  cannot  descril)e  is  likely  to  arise  if  mechanical 
means  are  employed  to  remove  it.  A  person,  how- 
ever, who  understands  the  anatomy  and  functions  of 
the  organs  concerned,  is  fully  aware  that  such  an  idea 
is  fallacious,  and  knows  that,  unless  under  some  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  he  can  take  the  cleansing  away 
with  perfect  safety.  It  is  surely  better  to  do  this 
than  subject  the  cow  to  the  well-known  inconvenien- 
ces of  its  retention.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of 
she  propriety  of  removing  it,  the  operator,  after  hav- 
ing the  cow  securely  held,  washes  out  the  vagina  with 
warm  water  ;  he  then  introduces  his  hand,  well  oiled, 
to  feel  if  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently  open  to  allow  it 
to  pass  into  the  uterus  ;  if  so,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est danger  in  attempting  to  take  the  cleansing  away. 
Should  any  part  of  the  membranes  be  hanging  from 
the  vulva,  they  must  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  other 
hand,  twisted  several  times  round,  (so  as  to  render 
them  less  liable  to  break,)  and  pulled  at  gently.  By 
thus  stretching  them  the  operator  is  better  enabled  to 
feel  with  his  hand  in  the  uterus  where  the  attach- 
ments between  it  and  the  cleansing  are  situated.  He 
gradually  passes  his  hand  round  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  and  loosens  the  points  of  connection,  com 
mencing  at  the  entrance  and  proceeding  to  the  horns 
of  the  womb,  to  one  of  which  the  cleansing  is  main- 
ly attached.  He  may  require  to  exercise  some  degree 
of  pulling  or  separating  force  with  the  hand  thus  em- 
ployed, and  should  be  careful  not  to  tear  the  cleans- 
ing more  than  he  can  possibly  avoid ;  it  is  always  bet- 
ter to  remove  it  at  once  (if  possible)  than  piecemeal. 
When  the  hand  can  be  passed  into  the  uterus,  and 
if  decay  of  the  cleansing  be  not  too  far  advanced, 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  we  cannot  remove 
it  by  exercising  due  precaution.  After  extraction 
has  been  accomplished,  the  uterus  should  be  gently 
but  well  syringed  with  tepid  water,  among  which  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  dissolved. 
A  competent  operator  incurs  no  risk  of  injuring  the 
uterus,  for  all  the  necessary  force  of  manipulation  is 
applied  to  the  attached  points  of  the  cleansing. 

BJme  persons  who  have  objections  to  the  above 
mode  of  ]  roceeding,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
offensive  stench,  the  disgusting  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge, or  from  an  erroneous  idea  of  injurious  conse- 
quences which  they  suppose  likely  to  ensue,  attach 
weights^  to  the  cleansing,  in  order,  as  they  imagine, 
to  drag  it  away.  The  force  thus  applied  mostly  caus- 
es the  membranes  to  break  inside  the  vagina,  and  not 
jjeing  determined  to  the  real  points  of  attachment, 
is  seldom  of  much  benefit ;  moderate  pulling  force, 
occa,sionally  applied  by  the  hand,  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection is  much  preferable,  although  but  rarely  ef- 
fective in  bringing  the  cleansing  away.  If  the  pred- 
judice  of  the  owner  be  such  as  not  to  allow  of  any 
mechanical  interference  for  its  removal,  and  if  he  be 
not  incorrigibly  careless  and  ignorant,  he  may  wash 


prevent  the  smell  alluded  to  ;  there  is  no  harm  i 
adopting  such  a  practice,  but  there  is  little  amount 
of  good  derived  from  it  in  comparison  with  that  at- 
tendant upon  taking  the  cleansing  away,  rigidly  sep- 
arating the  affected  animals  from  others,  and  other- 
wise treating  them  as  here  advised. 

"Cleansing  drinks,"  so  called,  are  extensively  pre- 
scribed by  farriers  and  druggists  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  under  the  idea  that  such  compounds  in 
some  way  or  other  promote  expulsion  of  the  cleans- 
ing. These  drinks  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  stimulating  aromatic  ingredients,  combined  with 
purgative  and  diuretic  medicines.  They  are  seldom 
productice  of  any  good  effects  beyond  those  which 
depend  on  their  purgative  action,  whilst  their  aro- 
matic and  resinous  properties  very  frequently  render 
them  highly  injurious,  by  acting  directly  on  a  class 
of  organs  previously  irritated,  and  probably  in  a 
state  of  inflamation.  A  dose  of  saline  purgative 
medicine,  such  as  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  Kpsom_ 
salts,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  half  a  pound  of 
treacle,  mixed  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  meal  gru- 
el, is  frequently  of  service,  and  forms  about  the  on- 
ly "cleansing  drink"  which  the  non-professional  man 
should  trust  himself  to  administer.  It  the  animal  be 
really  weak  and  in  low  condition,  half  a  pint  to  a  pint 
of  good  ale  may  be  combined  with  the  drench  here 
recommended.  If  the  bowels  are  already  sufBciently 
open  to  forbid  the  use  of  laxative  medicine,  ale  with 
treacle-gruel  may  be  given  instead.  Ergot  of  rye 
is  much  relied  on  by  some,  as  causing  expulsion  of 
the  cleansing.  We  have  not  found  it  to  be  a  medi- 
cine to  be  much  depended  on  in  this  respect.  It  has 
been  given  in  two-drachm  and  half-ounce  doses  to 
pregnant  rabbits  and  bitches  daily,  for  weeks  togeth- 
er without  producing  any  perceptible  uterine  action. 
—See  "Edinburg  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  for 
1840. 

If  the  placenta  is  retained,  and  the  hand  of  the  op- 
erator cannot  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  in  con- 
sequence of  contraction  of  the  os  uteri,  and  if  no  part 
of  the  cleansing  can  be  taken  hold  of,  the  calf-bed 
must  be  syringed  with  warm  water,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  instrument,  which  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
for  the  most  part,  is  alone  competent  to  use.  It  is 
improper  to  attempt  removal  of  the  cleansing,  as  be- 
fore advised,  if  the  hand  cannot  be  introduced  into 
the  uterus  by  applying  a  moderate  degree  of  dilating 
pressure,  or  if  the  cleansing  is  so  firmly  attached  as 
not  to  give  way  to  the  application  of  reasonable 
force. 

After  some  cases  of  abortion,  as  well  as  after  some 
of  ordinary  parturition,  the  cow  is  affected  with  se- 
vere straining,  or  bearing  down,  called  after-pains. 
These  will,  in  cases  of  abortion,  sometimes  continue 
for  several  days,  and  induce  a  highly  feverish  state 
of  system  in  the  suffering  animal.  They  are  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  and 
are  mostly  observed  when  the  cleansing  is  entirely 
retained  in  the  uterus,  and  apparently  depend  on  the 
already  irritable  calf-bed  suffering  under  additional 
excitement  induced  by  the  dead  weight  and  peculiar 
position  of  the  cleansing,  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  for- 
eign body,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  expel.  After 
ordinary  parturition,  these  straining  efforts  are  some- 
times so  energetic,  as  to  cause  "throwing  down"  of 


the  cleansing  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  chloride    the   uterus.    Although  this  accident  seldom   occurs 
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after  abortion,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  j 
tlic  OS  uteri  and  outer  passages,  yet,  for  the  relief  of 
the  animal,  it  is  desirable  that,  if  possible,  these  pains 
should  be  overcome.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  tincture 
of  opium  and  two  ounces  of  nitrous  £8ther  may  occa- 
sionally be  given  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel.  The 
hand  should  be  introduced  to  ascertain  if  th;  cleans- 
ing be  loosened,  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  entan- 
gled upon  itself  near  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  if  itcan 
be  removed,  or  even  drawn  towards  the  vagina,  strain- 
ing mostly  ceases. 

A  cow,  after  abortion,  should  be  fed  on  good  food, 
but  of  such  a  quality  as  will  induce  a  lax  condition 
of  the  bowels  ;  boiled  barley  or  linseed,  cooked  roots, 
as  turnips  and  carrots,  form  excellent  diet.  If,  from 
prolonged  straining  and  other  causes  of  irritation,  she 
is  so  feverish  as  not  to  feed  at  all,  she  must  be  offer- 
ed plenty  of  drink,  and  if  she  will' take  flour  or  lin- 
seed gruel,  sweetened  with  treacle,  we  need  be  under 
no  great  anxiety  regarding  her  not  feeding.  Provi- 
ded she  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  we  must  (during 
the  time  our  best  endeavors  are  directed  to  the  remov- 
al of  the  real  cause  of  irritation  and  fever)  support 
her  by  administering  gruel  with  a  horn  or  bottle. 
The  stimulating  drenches  of  the  farrier  and  cowleech 
must  be  strictly  avoided;  if  any  tonics  or  mild  resto- 
ratives be  really  needed,  the  using  of  them  can  only 
safely  be  intrusted  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

When  abortion  is  caused  by  mechanical  injuries 
sudlenly  inflicted,  the  uterus  sometimes  begins  to 
contract,  and  forces  the  foetus  into  the  os  uteri  and 
vagina,  before  these  organs  have  been  sufficiently  di- 
lated to  allow  its  free  expulsion.  The  cow  may  even 
continue  straining  for  days,  and  all  her  efforts  only 
seem  to  impact  the  foetus  still  more  firmly,  and  some 
part  of  it,  as  the  head,  neck,  or  feet  and  legs,  will, 
for  this  period,  protrude  from  the  vulva.  In  some 
cases,  her  strenth  becomes  exhausted,  and  she  ma}' 
die  undelivered.  This  untoward  event  more  partic- 
ularly occurs  to  young  animals,  where  the  passages 
to  the  uterus  have  not  acquired  that  capacity  which 
they  attain  during  the  process  of  natural  parturi- 
tion. The  assistance  of  an  experienced  practitioner 
is  required  here,  and,  for  the  safety  of  the  mother,  he 
frequently  finds  it  needful  to  dissect  a  >  ay  the  foetus 
piecemeal.  In  some  cases,  firm  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied pulling  force  will  be  sufficient  to  efiect  its  ab- 
straction ;  in  others,  an  incision  may  be  made  with 
a  suitable  knife  along  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and 
chest  of  the  foetus,  the  viscera  of  these  cavities  re- 
moved, then,  by  drawing  it  at  its  head  and  legs,  the 
sides  of  the  body  are  compressed,  and  delivery  is  ef- 
fected. 

"Cross  hirilis"  or  "false presentations,"  seldom  in- 
terfere with  delivery  in  abortion  occurring  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  gestation,  but  if  it  be  delayed  until  with- 
in six  or  nine  weeks  of  the  time  of  natural  parturi- 
tion, they  sometimes  prevent  expulsions  of  the  foetus. 
False  presentations  with  abortion  aie  often  more  dif- 
ficult to  rectify  than  when  they  occur  at  natural  par- 
turition, and  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  dexterous  practitioner  is  required, 
whose  best  care  is  needed  to  ensure  the  cow's  safety. 
If  she  had  been  straining  for  some  time,  and  the  li- 
quor amnii  is  partly  evacuated  without  any  appear- 
ance of  the  foetus,  the  hand  of  the  operator  must  be 
introduced  to  ascertain  its  position.  The  presenta- 
tion is  almost  always  unnatural  if  the  foetus  is  not 
expelled  within  a  reasonable  time  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  yet  in  some  instances,  although  the 
■water-bag  has  burst,  the  cow  is  cruelly  allowed  to 
pass  several  days  under  labor-pains,  without  attempts 
being  made  to  relieve  her.     This  is  culpable  neglect, 


for  delay  of  this  kiud  alway.^  increases  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  delivery,  and  retards  recovery.  On 
introducing  the  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  os  uteri 
may  not  be  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  necessary 
manipulation  ;  such  being  the  case,  steady  attempts 
may  be  made  to  dilate  it,  and  sufficient  time  allowed 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  pains  are  very  severe,  an 
occasional  dose  of  laudanum  may  be  given  to  relieve 
them  ;  chloroform  is  highly  efficacious  in  promoting 
the  same  end.  Some  persons  advocate  bleeding,  but 
this  is  a  remedy  which,  under  all  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  would  rarely  advise.  Other  practition- 
ers recommend  the  application  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna and  other  sedative  substances  to  the  os  uteri; 
their  beneficial  action,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  We 
believe  that  cautious,  continued  attempts  at  dilata- 
tion, by  expanding  the  hand  in  the  contracted  part, 
affording  due  time  for  the  efforts  of  nature  herself, 
and  the  administration  of  tinct.  opii,  as  advised, 
are  the  safest  and  most  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting an  enlargement  of  the  os  uteri.  When 
the  opening  is  sufficiently  increased  in  size,  the 
presentation,  if  false,  must  be  rectified,  and  the  foetus 
taksn  away.  The  methods  of  remedying  these  pre- 
sentations must  be  left  to  the  practitioner,  and  are 
chiefly  the  same  as  those  required  in  like  cases  at- 
tendant on  ordinary  parturition.  When  delivery  is 
completed,  the  cleansing  must  be  taken  away  by 
adopting  the  method  before  advised  for  its  removal. 

After  abortion,  even  in  cases  where  the  cleansing 
has  been  expelled,  a  discharge  of  a  peculiar  kind 
usually  flows  from  the  uterus  for  several  weeks  suc- 
cessively. It  is  different  in  character  from  the  natu- 
ral lochia,  and  if  so  copiously  secreted  as  to  interfere 
with  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animal,  we  may 
adv.antageously  counteract  its  ill  effects  by  occasion- 
ally syringing  the  uterus  with  tepid  water  and  dilu- 
ted solutions  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Sulphate  of 
iron  in  half-ounce  doses,  finely  powdered,  and  given 
twice  daily  among  a  mash,  will  be  found  a  very  use- 
ful tonic;  it  also  seems  to  possess  some  effect  in  ar- 
resting the  discharge  and  in  restoring  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  to  its  healthy  tone. 

Cows,  and  especially  young  ones,  which  have  abort- 
ed, and  have  had  great  difficulty  in  delivery  or  in 
getting  rid  of  the  cleansing,  are  frequently  a  long 
time  before  they  will  again  "take  bull."  This  indis- 
position for  sexual  connection  with  the  male,  indu- 
ced by  injuries  which  the  uterus  has  sustained  and 
the  shock  which  the  system  as  a  whole  has  received, 
is  best  overcorai  by  giving  tonic  medicines,  using 
every  possible  local  application  to  restore  natural  tone 
in  the  uterus,  and  especially  by  allowing  plenty  of 
good  food,  air,  and  exercise.  Inflammation  of  the 
uterus  sometimes  succeeds  abortion  ;  it  is  induced 
most  frequently  by  the  rough  usage  to  which  the 
uterus  is  occasionally  subjected,  and  is  known  by  the 
animal  becoming  feverish,  being  off  her  feed,  breath- 
ing quickly  and  laboriously,  arching  the  back,  strain- 
ing, and  voiding  considerable  quantities  of  brownish- 
looking  fluid,  tinged  with  blood,  which,  in  advanced 
stages  of  disease,  is  mixed  with  portions  of  the  inner 
lining  of  the  uterus,  emitting  a  highly  offensive 
odor. 

In  treating  this  affection  the  uterus  must  be  fre- 
quently but  gently  syringed  with  tepid  water ;  hot 
sacks  or  cloths  wrung  from  hot  water  must  be  laid 
on  the  loins  ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  gently  open 
by  means  of  mild  laxative  medicines  if  required, 
and  plenty  of  tepid  water  or  gruel  must  be  given  to 
drink.  When  a  favorable  change  is  about  taking 
place,  the  uterine  discharge  becomes  lighter  in  color, 
and  eventually  assumes  the  character  of  pus  ;  return 
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of  the  appetite  speedily  fellows,  and  a  rapid  aljate- 
mentof  the  fever  is  also  obvious.  This  disease,  when 
owing  to  a  considerable  rent  or  tear  in  the  uterus,  is 
generally  tatal  in  a  day  or  two. 

There  are  some  few  cases  in  which  death  succeeds 
abortion  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  and 
seems  to  come  on  without  any  apparent  cause.  It 
will,  however,  generally  be  found  that  in  instances 
of  this  description  the  cow  has  been  roughly  han- 
dled, has  been  many  hours  and  may  be  days,  in  pain- 
ful labor,  has  had  little  nourishment  afforded,  and 
was,  perhaps,  constitutionally  weak  in  the  outset. 


Practice  of  Shoeing  Horses, 
By  Charles  Percival,  Veterkvarv  Surgeon,  Roy- 
al Artillery. 

Mr.  Editor — Sir :  I  have  lately  been  devoting 
much  attention  to  shoeing,  and  flatter  mysell  that 
the  horses  under  ray  care  are  as  well  shod  as  any  in 
her  majesty's  service. 

The  shoe  I  found  in  use  here  was  made  concave 
next  to  the  foot,  and  flat  on  the  ground  surface,  than 
which,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  can  be  worse.  This 
shoe  I  have  had  reversed,  making  the  latter  as  con- 
cave as  the  foot  will  possibly  admit  of,  leaving  only 
sufficient  room  between  the  shoe  and  the  foot  for  the 
pricker  to  pass  freely  round,  to  remove  dirt,  &c.  To 
the  heels  of  the  shoe  I  have  given  an  inclined  plane 
outwards  on  the  foot  surface,  with  three  nails  on  the 
inside  and  four  on  the  outside.  The  heels,  instead 
of  being  cut  off  straight,  are  well  sloped,  and  about 
the  same  thickness  as  the  toe.  The  shoe  one  third 
as  thick  at  the  heel  as  the  toe,  recommended  by  the 
late  professor,  the  majority  of  our  horses  could  not 
travel  in.  There  are  many  pernicious  praoticea 
which  smiths  in  general,  if  left  to  themselves,  fall 
into,  viz : 

Mutilating  the  frogs  hy  improper  cutting.  I  have 
at  length  got  my  farriers  to  understand,  that  the  on- 
ly part  of  the  frog  which  ever  requires  cutting,  un- 
less ragged,  is  the  point,  to  prevent  the  sensible  frog 
being  bruised  between  it  and  the  coffin  bone. 

2.  Inflicting  serious  injury  to  the  crust,  by  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  rasp,  but  especially  the  coarse  side 
of  it. 

3.  In  fitting  the  shoes,  by  cutting  too  much  out  of 
the  crust  at  the  toe,  to  admit  the  clip.  The  shoe  is  con- 
sequently set  too  far  back,  instead  of  being  fitted  full 
to  the  crust,  and  afterwards  rasping  away  the  crust, 
making  the  foot  in  fact,  to  fit  the  shoe,  instead  of  the 
shoe  to  fit  the  foot.  This  is  a  faulty  practice,  and 
very  seriously  so,  which  smiths  in  general  are  very 
apt  to  fall  into ;  one,  too,  which  renders  the  crust 
shelly,  for  that  part  into  which  the  nails  are  driven 
from  time  to  time,  is  in  this  way  rendered  weak. 

4.  In  turning  shoes,  smiths  in  general  do  not  at- 
tend sufficiently  to  bevelling  or  sloping  the  edge  of 
the  shoe,  from  the  foot  to  the  ground  surface,  which 
I  consider  of  great  importance,  especially  if  horses 
are  given  to  cut  or  interfere  in  their  action. 

5.  Cutting  the  heels  of_  the  shoe  off  straight.  This 
is  also  a  very  bad  practice.  If  well  sloped,  like  a 
shoo  for  hunting,  to  which  there  cannot  be  any  ob- 
jection, they  are  less  liable  to  be  pulled  off  by  the 
hind  shoe  catching  in  them,  and  contribute  more  to 
the  safety  of  both  horse  and  rider. 

6.  Leaving  the  inner  edges  of  hind  shoes  at  the  toe 
sharp,  which,  if  rounded,  will  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent overreaches,  as  well  as  render  the  fore  shoes  less 
liable  to  be  pulled  off  by  their  catching  in  the  heels 
of  the  former.  Squaring  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoe 
for  horses  that  forge,  or  "carry  the  hammer  and 
pincers,"  as  it  is  termed,  leaving  the  horn  projecting 


over  the  shoe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  good  as  a  general 
rule,  not  only  preventing  that  unpleasant  noise,  but 
rendering  horses  less  liable  to  overreach  and  pull  off 
their  fore  shoes,  provided,  however,  attention  be  paid 
to  rounding  the  inner  edge. 

7.  In  rasping  the  under  2Xtri  nf  the  clinches,  far- 
riers are  very  apt  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  rasp  im- 
properly to  the  crust,  forming  a  deep  groove  round 
the  same,  which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  foot, 
and,  together  with  taking  away  too  much  of  the  crust 
in  finishing  off  the  foot,  must  have  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der it  shelly.  Curving  the  shoe  at  the  toe,  after  the 
French  fashion,  where  horses  go  near  the  ground,  I 
am  very  fond  of;  but  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
it  as  a  general  practice. —  Veterinarian. 

Portobello  Barracks,  Duhlin. 


Adaptation  of  Crops  to  Market. 

The  farmer  who  is  wide  awake  to  his  business 
should  watch,  as  we'l  as  follow,  the  markets.  He 
should  know  what  crops  will  sell  well.  So  far  as  he 
can  form  a  probable  or  approximate  opinion  on  this 
point,  he  should  conform  his  cultivation  to  it.  In 
some  places,  he  can  produce  milk  to  advantage;  in 
others,  butter  or  cheese.  Again,  he  may  be  so  situ- 
ated that  neither  of  these  articles  will  pay  him  so 
good  a  profit  as  some  others.  Here  his  main  crop 
will  be  hay,  there  fruit;  here  potatoes,  there  squash- 
es and  other  vegetables. 

A  farmer  in  Beverly,  last  year,  raised  on  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  land  IS, 000  cabbages  per  acre,  the 
nett  receipt  of  which  averaged  him  §450.  Another 
farmer,  in  Danvers,  cultivated  an  acre  of  land  with 
sage,  and  realized  the  handsome  profit  of  ?400.  The 
cultivation  of  the  onion  in  this  latter  town  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  hands,  and  is  the  source  of  large 
profits. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  adapting  crops  to  the  markets,  such  as 
the  production  of  the  smaller  fruits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cities.  It  is  not  the  crop  on  which  the  farm- 
er himself  sets  the  highest  value  that  should  be  rais- 
ed by  him,  but  the  crops  he  can  produce  at  the  least 
expense,  and  sell  to  the  greatest  profit. 

Some  farmers  are  fearful  of  loss,  if  they  diverge 
from  the  beaten  track.  They  go  on,  therefore,  culti- 
vating the  same  products,  and  often  on  the  same 
fields,  as  did  their  fathers.  Other  farmers  seem  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  unless  they  raise  the  heav- 
ier products— corn,  and  potatoes,  and  grain,  and  hay 
— they  are  no  longer  farmers,  but  a  sort  of  market 
gardeners. 

But  away  with  such  idle  fears  and  foolish  notions  ! 
Let  our  farmers  study  their  true  interests.  Let  them 
not  stand  still  while  others  are  going  ahei:d.  Let 
them  be  up  and  doing  something  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  towns  and  cities  in  their  vicinity;  and  not  the 
necessities  only,  but  the  tastes  also.  Let  them  raise 
flowers,  even,  if  it  will  pay  a  profit!  Why  not?  The 
taste  for  flowers  is  an  innocent  and  rational  one;  why 
should  it  not  be  gratified? 

There  are  many  articles  not  yet  cultivated  to  any 
extent  among  us,  that  may  doubtless  be  raised  to 
advantage.  iFor  example,  some  vegetable  product, 
such  as  the  castor  oil  bean,  might  be  introduced  and 
raised,  to  afford  an  oil  for  a  domestic  light,  or  for 
mechanical  purposes.  Whale  oil  cannot  be  produced 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Some  substitute, 
drawn  from  mother  earth,  will  doubtless  be  soon  in 
troduced.  Sunflower  seed  might,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  answer.  But  we  must  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present,  hoping  soon  to  resume  li.— Plough,  Loom 
and  Anvil. 
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Horticultural  and  Floricultural. 


I,i8t  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Marshall  Square,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  as  lu  Sections  of  Engraving  opposite^ 


Betula  Alba, 
Magnolia  Frazeri, 
Acer  Rubrum, 
Acer  Pseudophvtanus, 
Lirioilondron  Tulipifero, 
Acer  Nigrum, 
^sculua  Ifippocastanum, 
Oupressus  Thuyoides, 
CytiBus  Laburnum, 
Chionanihus  Virginica, 
Acer  Macropbjllum, 
Larix  Americana, 
Liquidauibur  Styraciflua, 
Betula  Populifolia, 
Salix  Cabylonica, 
Fraxinus  Americana, 
Acer  Plataniiides, 
Acer  Saccharinum, 
Cydonia  Japonica, 
Cornus  Florida, 
Salisburia  Adiantifolia, 
Pinus  Sylvestris, 
.S!jcu1us  Rubicunda, 
Cedrus  Lihani, 
VirgiliaLutea, 
Shepherdia  Argentea, 

SECTION 

Abies  Nigra,  I 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua, 
Magnolia  Glauca, 
Ostrya  Virginica, 
Acer  Nigrum, 


White  Birch. 
Fraier's  Magnolia. 
Red  Maple. 
European   Sycamore. 
Tulip  Poplar. 
Black  Maple. 
English  llorso  Chestnut. 
AVhite  Cedar. 
English  Laburnum. 
American  Fringe  Tree. 
Oregon  Maple. 
Black  Larch. 
Sweet  Gum. 
Poplar  Leaved  Birch. 
Weeping  Willow. 
White  Ash. 
Norway  Maple. 
Sugar  Maple. 
Japiin  Quince. 
American  Dogwood. 
Japan  Ginko  Tree. 
Scot  h  Pine. 

Red  Flowered  H.  Chestnut. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Yellow  Virgilia. 
BufTalo  Berry. 


Ma-nolia  Umbrella, 
Fraxinus  Epiptcra, 
Uvaria  Triloba, 

Quercus  Palustris, 
Acer  Eriocarpum, 
Magnolia  Acuminata, 
Salix  Babylonica, 
Picea  Pectinata, 
Betula  Piipyracea, 
Acer  Rubvum, 
Quercus  Macrocarpa, 
Tilia  Glabra, 
Magnolia  Macrophylla, 
Cornus  Fli.rida, 
Betula  Nigra, 
Fraxinus  Excelsior, 
Acer  Negundo, 
Pyrus  Sorbus, 
Salix  Variegata, 
Taxus  Hibcrnica, 


.Ssculus  Rubicunda, 
Larix  Americana, 
Pynjs  Spectabilis, 
Magnolia  Cordata, 
Acer  Platanoides, 
Pinus  Douglasii, 
Acer  Pseudoplatanns, 
Fraxinus  Americana, 
Paulownia  Imperialis, 
.Siculus  Flava, 
Acer  Ni-rum, 
Betula  Excelsa, 
Pinus  Sylvestris, 
Salix  Babylonica, 
Liriod.^ndr.in  Tulipifer 
Quercus  Alba, 
Cellis  Occidenlalis, 
Cornus  Florida, 
Taxodium  Distirhura, 


Umbrella 


CuprrFsns  Thu 
Populue  Alba, 


Black  Spruce. 

Sweet  Gum. 

Swamp  Magnolia. 

Hop   Hornbeam. 

Black  Maple. 

Umbrella  Magnolia. 

Winged  Ash. 

Pa  paw. 

Sugar  Maple. 

Pin  Oak. 

Silver  Maple. 

Cucumber  Magnolia. 

Weeping  Willow. 

Silver  Fir. 

Paper  Birch. 

Red  Maple. 

Mossy  Cup  Oak. 

American  Linden. 

Long  Leaved  Magnolia. 

American  Dogwood. 

Black  Birch. 

European  Ash. 

Ash  Leaved  Maple. 

Service  Berry. 

Variczatcd  Leaved  Willow. 

Irish  Yew. 


Red  Flowered  H.  Chestnut. 

Black  Larch. 

Chinese  Flowering  Apple. 

Heart  Leaved  Magnolia 

Norway  Maple. 

California  Pine. 

European  Sycamore. 

White  Ash. 

Panlownia. 

Yellow  Flowered  H.  Chestnut. 

Black  Maple. 

Tall  Birch. 

Scotch  Pine. 

AVeeping  Willow. 

Tulip  P.>plar. 

White  Oak. 

Nettle  Tree. 

Dog  Wood. 

Bnld  Cypress. 

Umbrella  Tree. 

Red   Maple. 

White  Cedar. 

Silver  Leaved  Poplar. 


Syringa  Vulgaris,  Lilac. 

SECTION    NO.    4. 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua,         Sweet  Gui 
Betula  Nigra, 
Cornus  Florida, 
Magnolia  Conspicua, 
Tilia  Glabra, 


Fraxinus  Ornus, 
^sculus  Flava, 
Acer  Rubrum, 
Picea  Pectinata, 
Salix  Babylonica, 
Magnolia  Acuminata 
Acer  Eriocarpum, 
Fraxinus  Epiptcra, 
Acer  Saccharinum, 

"     Negundo, 
Quercus  Cerris, 
Magnolia  Frazeri, 
Fraxinus  Excelsior, 
Abies  Nigra, 
Ulmus  Suberosa, 


Black  Birch. 
Dogwood. 
ChinQse  Magnolia, 
American  Lindeu. 
Black  Maple. 
Flowering  Ash. 
Yellow  Flowering  H.  Che 
Red  Maple. 

Weeping  Willow. 
Cucumber  Tree. 
Silver  Maple. 
Winged  Ash. 
Sugar  Maple. 
Ash  Leaved  Maple. 
Turkey  Oak. 
Frazer's  Magnolia. 
European  Ash. 
Black  Spruce. 
Cork  Elm. 
Cluster  Pine. 


Abies  Rubra.  Red 

Chionanthus  Virginica,  Wbi 

SECTION    NO 

Euonymus  Atropurpureus,        Bur 


ng  Bush. 


Pinus  Sylvestris, 
"      Auslriaca, 

Laurus  Sassafras, 

Rhamnus  Catharticua, 

Prunus  Borealis, 

Pyrus  Aucuparia, 

Buxus  Sempervirens, 

Madura  Aurantiaca, 

Gordonia  Pubescens, 

Cerasus  Mahaleb, 

Picea  Pectinata, 

Staphylea  Trifolia, 

Tnxns  Canadensis, 

Populus  Alba, 

SEC- 

Laurus  Sassafras, 

Pyrus  Americana, 

Gordonia  Pubescens, 

Populus  AIha, 

^sculus  Hippocastanura, 

Robinia  Pseudacacia, 

Buxus  Sempervirens, 

Larix  Europsea, 

Acer  Eriocarpum, 

Ilex  Opaca, 
Taxodium  Distichum, 

Madura  Aurantiaca, 

AInus  GUitinosa, 
Tamarix  Gallica, 

Picea  Pectinata, 
Siaphylea  Trifolia, 
Crtlutea  Arborescens, 
Ulmus  Americana, 
Juniperus  Virginiana, 
Betula  Lenta, 
Acer  Striatum, 
Euonymus  Atropurpureus, 
Cerasus  Mahaleb, 
Quercus  Lyrata, 
Liriodendron  Tulipifern, 
Ptdea  Triroliala, 
Ailanthus  Glandulosa, 
Abies  Excelsa, 
Cedrus  Dendar.a, 
Magnolia  Purpurea, 
Rhus  Cotinus, 
Taxus  Baccnta, 
Populus  LR?vigatn, 


Ny.=sa  Multiflora, 


French  Tama 
Scotch  Pine. 
Austrian  Pine. 
Sassafras. 

Purging  Buckthorn. 
Choke  Cherry. 
Mountain  Ash. 
Tree  Box. 
Osage  Orange. 
Franklinia. 
Perfumed  Cherry. 


Franklinia. 

AbeleTree. 

English  Horse  Chastnut 

Locust. 

Box  Tree. 

Wl.ite  Larch. 

Silver  -Maple. 

American  Holly. 

Bald  Cypress. 

Osage  Orange. 

American  Alder. 

French  Tamarisk, 

Silver  Fir. 

Bladder  Nut. 

Bladder  Senna. 

American  Elm. 

Red  Cedar. 

Sweet  Birch. 

Burning  Bush. 
Perfumed  Cherry. 
Over  Cup  Oak. 
Tulip  Poplar. 
Shrubby  Trefoil. 
Tree  of  Heaven. 
Norway  Fir. 
Deodar  Cedar. 
Purple  Magnolia. 
American  Fringe  Tree. 
English  Yew. 
Smoolh  Poplar. 
Willow  Leaved  Ash. 


Hemlock  Spruce. 
Spanish  Oak. 
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Ueech. 


Acer  Nigrum,  Black  Maple. 

Fagu.  Purpurea,  Purple  Ueech. 

Magnolia  Acuminata,  Cucumber  Magnolia. 

Poimlus  Tremuloides,  Quakiug  Aspen. 

Platanus  Oeeidentalis,  Buttonwood. 

FraxinuB  OrnuB,  l^"']"'"^,  ? 

Quercus  Robur,  English  Oak. 

Populus  Grandidentata,  Large  Toothed  Aspen. 

Tllia  Arzenten,  Silver  Leaved  Lindeu. 

F^'inuf  Salielfolia,  Willow  Leaved  Ash. 

PinTvalh^m;'  t'v o  rd\\'r"e'L'e:;ed  Pine. 

PinusRigida,  Three  Leaved  Pine. 
Stuariia  Malachodendron,        Stuartia. 

SECTION    NO.    8. 

Uvaria  Triloba,  Papaw. 

Quercus  Heterophylla,  B.^rtrara  Oak 

Acer  Negundo,  Ash  Leaved  Maple. 

Fraxinufpendula,  Weeping  Ash. 

Fagus  Sylvatica,  Euroi 

Platanus  Occidentalis,  Buttonwood. 

Magnolia  Frazeri,  Frazer  s  Magnolia. 

Salix  Annularis,  Ring  Leaved  Willow. 

Quercus  Phellos,  l^'"":!.  *'"'';  ^r  ,     ■ 

Halesia  Diptera,  Two  Winged  Halesia. 

Pinus  Strobus,  White  Pine. 

Magnolia  Glauca,  Swamp  Magnolia. 

Pinus  Inops,  Jersey  Pine. 

Picea  Pinsapo,  Mount  Alias  Ledar. 

Populos  Heterophyllo,  Various  Leaved  Popl.^^. 

SECTION    NO.    9. 

Rhamnus  Catharticus,  Purging  Buckthorn. 

Quercus  Rubra,  Red  Oak. 

Acer  Eriocarpum,  Silver  Maple. 

Olmus  Americana,  American  Elm. 

.Staphylea  Trifolia,  ?,''''',<'"  ^,"'- 

Quercus  Nigra,  Black  Jack. 

Populas  Trerauloidei,  Quaking  Aspen. 

Acer  Negundo,  Ash  Leaved  Maple. 

Quercus  Coccinea,  Scarlet  Oak. 

Stagho-  '■    "    -'- 


Birch. 


10. 


Rhus  Typhii 
Betula  Lenti, 


Pyrus  Coronaria,  Crab  Apple. 

Rhus  Typhina,  Staghorn  Sumach. 

Uobinia  Pseudaeacia,  Locust. 

I.iriodendron  Tulipifera,  Tulip  Poplar. 

Ulmus  Latifolia,  Broad  Leaved  Elm. 

Quercus  Tinctoria,  Black  Oak. 

"       Montana,  Rock  Chestnut  Oak. 

Lari.x  Europaea,  European  Larch. 

Betula  Alba,  White  Birch. 

Paolownia  Imperinlis,  Paulownia. 

SKCTIOK    NO.  11. 

Ilex  Opaca,  American  Holly. 

Pinus  Strobus,  White  Pine. 

Fraxinus  Pendula,  Weeping  Ash. 

"         Sambucifolia,  Black  Ash. 

JuniperuB  Virginiana,  Red  Cedar. 

Platanus  Orientalis,  Oriental  Buttonwood. 

Fagus-  Ferruginea,  White  Beech. 

Quercus  Prinus,  Chesnut  White  Oak. 

Salix  annularis,  Riug  Leaved  Willow. 

Halesia  Diptera,  Two  Winged  Haletia. 

Cerasus  Serotina,  Wild  Cherry. 

Acer  Striatum,  Moosewood. 

Nyssa  Multiflora,  Sour  Gum. 

Populus  Anriplia,  New  Abele  Tree. 

Zanthoxylum  Fraxinenm,  Tooth  Ache  Tree. 

Thuya  Orientalis,  Chinese  Arbor  Vitas. 

SECTION  NO.  12. 

Tilia  Heterophylla,  Various  Leaved  Linden. 

Fraxinus  Juglandifolia  Walnut  Leaved  Ash. 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis,  Keutucky  Coffee  Tree. 

Acer  Nigrum,  Black  Maple. 

Quercus  Imbricaria,  Laurel  Oak. 

**       Coccinea,  Scarlet  Oak. 

"       Costanea,  Chestnut  Oak. 

Robinia  Pseudaeacia,  Locust. 

Halesia  Tetraptera,  Silver  Bell. 

Fraxinus  Sambucifolia,  Black  Ash. 

Abies  Canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruce. 

Andromeda  Arborea,  Tree  Andromeda. 

.Taniperns  Virginiana,  Red  Cedar. 


Kalmia  Latifolia,  Laurel. 

Fraxinus  Quadrangulata,         Blue  Ash: 
Hibiscus  Syriacus,  Common  Althsea. 

SECTION  so.  13. 
2  Rhododendron  Maximum,    Mountain  Laurel. 

SECTION  NO.  14. 

In  the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  near  the  centre  of  th« 
Square,  is  a  Magnolia  Acummala,  a  magnificent  and  tall 
growing  tree,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  native  forest; 
Dg  wide-spreading,  horizontal  branches.  At  right  an. 
gles  from  it,  and  at  equal  distances,  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  circle,  are  our  native  B.ilm  of  Gilead  and  American 
Judas  Tree,  eight  of  them,  planted  alternately.  In  each  of 
tho  four  smaller  circles,  marked  16,  is  Abies  Excelsa,  "Nor- 
ay  Spruce  Fir."     The  whole  occupying  5i  acres. 


PubUc  Sqtiare  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

With  the  view  of  inducing  others  of  our  inland 
towns,  to  take  early  measures  to  appropriate  a  few 
acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  square, we  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  inform  our  readers,  not  what  may 
be  done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  has  been 
donein  West  Chester.  Marshall  Square, containing 5  J 
acres,  and  laying  on  the  north  eastern  section  of  the 
borough,  was  more  than  four  years  ago,  appropriated 
by  the  borough  authorities  to  the  purposes  of  a  Pub- 
lic Square,  by  the  name  of  Marshall  Square,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  "exemplary  character  and  scien- 
tific labors  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  whose  botani* 
garden  and  residence  was  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
borough.  The  design  in  the  annexed  engraving  was 
arranged  at  the  suggestion  of,  and  the  accompanying 
list  of  trees  and  shrubs,  selected  by  three  of  our  most 
eminent  botanists,  all  residing  at  this  place,  Dr.  Wm. 
Darlington,  David  Townsend  and  Joshua  Hoopcs. 
They  were  furnished  from  the  extensive  nursery 
grounds  of  Paschall  Morris  4  Co.,  of  West  Chester, 
and  the  planting  also  attended  to  by  them.  They 
are  all  now  growing,  and  many  of  them  of  consider- 
able size,  and  it  is  b«lieved  furnish  the  largest,  and 
best  collection  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  for  public 
pleasure  grounds,  in  the  State  out  of  Philadelphia.* 
The  taste  for  ornamental  planting,  public  and  pri- 
vate parks,  and  arboretums  is  decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease. Rail  Road  lines  completed,  and  others  pro- 
jecting, will  soon  traverse  every  portion  of  tho  State. 
New  towns  and  villages  are  springing  up  out  of  the 
native  forests,  and  while  land  is  comparatively  cheap, 
.ind  every  corner  is  yet  unoccupied  with  the  remorse- 
less demands  of  trade  and  commerce,  we  should  hope 
the  appropriation  of  a  space  for  a  public  square,  in 
all  our  new,  and  many  of  our  old  settled  towns,  mtiy 
not  be  forgotten.  We  should  be  willing,  indeed  that 
no  act  of  incorporation  for  a  new  town  or  borough, 
should  be  granted  by  our  Legislature  without  a  provi- 
sion requiring  something  of  this  kind.  Future  gen- 
erations, at  least,  would  thank  them  for  it,  in  the  in- 
creased health, comforts,  and  attractions,  which  invari- 
ably accompany  these  "lungs  or  breathing  places"  of 
densely  populated  towns  and  cities.  Tho  wiso  fore- 
sight of  the  Founder  of  Philadelphia  in  reserving 
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grounds  for  the  Public  Squares  which  are  now  its  i 
chief  ornaments,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  through- 
out the  State.  Independent  of  the  increased  value  | 
for  residences  of  adjaoent  property,  their  exceeding  I 
beauty,  and  advantage  in  respect  to  health;  there  is  j 
also,  we  think,  a  high  moral  influence  of  no  mean  i 
importance  on  the  population  of  a  large  city,  exerted  j 
by  these  open  spaces,  tastefully  laid  out  and  inter- 
spersed with  fine  trees  and  shrubbery.  Hyde  Parke, 
in  London,  consists  of  800  acres.  Re.;ent8  Park  of 
.336,  with  its  Royal  Botanic  and  Zoological  Garden, 
the  latter  of  20  acres.  Fifty  thousand  people,  of  all 
classes.of  a  fine  afternoon,  often  resort  to  these  parks 
for  health,  recreation  or  pleasure,  and  the  extent  of 
their  beneficial  influence  can  hardly  be  estitnated. 

In  addition  to  her  public  square  already  planted, 
West  Chester,  with  a  population  of  3000  iahabitanti, 
is  supplied  throughout  with  pure  spring  water,thrown 
up  to  the  reservoir,  in  one  corner  of  the  square,  and 
which  is  the  highest  ground  in  the  Borough.  The 
streets  and  public  and  private  buildings  are  lighted 
with  gas.  It  contains  a  new  Court  House,  costing 
near  §60,000,  with  six  majestic  cast  iron  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  in  front,  with  ooen  space  all 
round  it,  planted  with  trees;  a  Bank,  of  pure  white 
marble,  with  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  a  Horticultur- 
al Hall,  costing  $6000,  in  the  Norman  stylo,  the 
second  only  in  the  Union,  built  by  a  Horticultural 
Society  for  Horticultural  purposes,  a  Cabinet  of  na- 
tural science,  containing  the  best  collections  in  the 
State,  out  of  Philadelphia;  a  Jail,  built  within  a  few 
years,  of  substantial  construction,  and  the  first  for 
solitary  confinemont,  of  any  interior  county  in  the 
State  or  country,  and  seven  large  buildings  for  pub- 
lic worship,  including  a  large  Catholic  chapel  just 
erecting.  The  site  of  the  Borough  is  on  elevated 
ground,  nearly  500  feet  above  tide-water,and  overlook- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  cultivated  ag- 
ricultural districts  in  the  Union.  We  have  already 
one  Railroad  connecting  with  the  Columbia  Railroad, 
and  a  geowing  attachment  to  Philadelphia,  now 
progressing  to  completion,  in  the  sh.ape  of  a  Direct 
Railroad,  which  will  bring  us  within  twenty-six  miles 
of  it,  and  less  than  one  hour  apart,  and  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  reciprocated  by  many  of  its 
citizens,  and  business  men,  adopting  West  Chester, 
as  their  permanent  residence,  so  soon  as  it  is  comple- 
ted. In  addition  to  the  above,  West  Chester  is  cel- 
hrated  for  the  excellence  of  her  schools.  In  addition 
to  several  small  ones,  it  contains  three  large  Board- 
ing schools,  all  well  filled  and  flourishing.  That  of 
A.  Bolmar  is  widely  and  favorably  known  over  the 
Onion,  many  of  our  public  men  having  been  educate 
ed  under  his  care,  and  his  scholars  coming,  many 
of  them,  from  the  Southern  States,  Mexico,  and  tlie 
West  Indies.  His  building  is  large  and  imposing, 
and  in  the  general  management  of  the  school,  system 
of  thorough   instruction,  conveniences  and    comforts 


in  and  out  of  doors  for  the  students,  its  grounds  well 
planed  with  fine  evergreen  and  Deciduous  trces.somc 
of  large  size,  and  in  its  large  and  well  kept  garden, 
is  acknowledged  to  Ijo  the  best  private  establishment 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  attached  to  it  a  farm 
of  over  100  acres  of  excellent  land.  The  fine  herd 
of  Durham  cows,  and  other  superior  stock,  the  Farm 
buildings,  cow  house,  conveniences  for  boiling  food 
for  stock,  and  the  neat  and  successful  management  of 
the  Farm,  shall  be  adverted  to  at  another  time. 

We  had  intended  only  to  speak,  in  this  article,  of 
the  Public  Square  at  West  Chester,  but  these  other 
matters  have  unintentionally  leaked  out,  and  as  they 
are  generally  secrets  known  only  to  a  few,  we  let 
them  go  forth,  and  are  willing  to  compare  notes  with 
any  other  town  ic  Pennsylvania  of  twice  the  size. 

*There  are  238  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Square, 
comprising  about  160  distinct  species. 


The  following  account  of  the  successful  removal  of 
large  trees,  and  of  a  kind  too,  more  than  usually 
difficult  to  transplant,  even  when  small,  is  extracted 
from  a  recent  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine.  As  it 
has  been  done,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense 
for  trees  "30  to  40  feet  high,"  and  with  a  variety  gen- 
erally deficient  in  much  fibrous  root,  we  consider  the 
success,  in  this  case,  the  most  remarkable  we  have 
heard  of  in  this  country. 

Dear  Sir: — The  accompanying  sliellbarks — well 
ripened;  as  you  will  find  them — grew,  this  season, 
upon  a  tree  which  my  brother  and  myself  transplantr 
ed  twenty-one  months  ago,  i.e.,  in  January,  1851. 
The  tree  was  moved,  at  the  same  time  with  three 
others,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  by  what  is  called  the 
frozen-ball  method  of  transplanting.  It  is  now  in  a 
fine  healthy  condition,  and,  with  the  others, — all  of 
which  are  over  thirty  feet,  and  one  of  them  forty  feet, 
in  height, — servos  at  once  for  ornament  and  shade. 
Upon  our  new  place,  they  produce  a  fine  effect  in 
taking  off  and  relieving  the  inevitable  rawness  of  a 
recent  settlement. 

Thinking  that  a  simple  statement  of  these  facts 
might  encourage  others  to  do  likewise,  I  have  written 
these  few  lines.  Knowing — as  no  one  better  does 
than  you — the  great  difiiculty  of  transplanting  our 
hard-wooded  forest  trees,  particularly  the  oak  and 
several  specif  s  of  the  hickory,  you  will  concede  t  at 
our  experiment  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
expense  of  transplanting  did  not  exceed  twelve  dol- 
lars p  'r  tree. 

Do  not  regard  this  on  my  part  as  a  piece  of  boast- 
ing, but  simply  as  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  locate  themselves  and  the'.r 
household  gods  upon  a  naked  spot  of  earth.  The 
statement,  you  perceive,  is  of  what  has  been  done,  not 
what  may  be  done.  What  has  artually  transpired,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  your  read- 
ers than  speculations  in  regard  to  what  is  possible  to 
be  done ! 

Truly  your  friend, 

(lEOR'iE  Jaqcks. 

Wwrester,  (MobT  lOth ,  1852. 


Fig.  1.  Glout  Morcenu.  (Gloo.  Morso:)  riemish  va- 
riety, fruit  rather  large,  varying  form,  butusually  ob- 
tuse oval,  and  taperinjr  towards  the  crown,  surface 
green,  becoming  pale  greenish  yellow  when  ripe, 
stalk  moderately  stout,  an  inch  or  more  long,  and 
somewhat  sunk  in  a  small  regular  cavity,  calyx 
large,  usually  with  open  divisions,  set  in  a  moderate- 
ly deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and  smooth 
in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary 
flavor  without  acid.     Ripe  in  December. 

We  have  fruited  this  variety  this  season,  on  Quince 
stock,  and  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its  be- 
ing of  the  very  finest  quality.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
pyramid  on  that  stock,  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and 
we  have  found  an  early  and  prolific  bearer,  and  al- 
together one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties.  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  pale,  ash  colored  bark.  It 
is  said  not  to  be  so  fine  on  Pear  stock. 

Fig.  2-  AVinter  Nells.  This  is  a  Flemish  Pear,  and 
was  originated  about  twenty  years  sirce,  by  M.  Ne- 
lls, of  Mecklin;  size  medium,  roundish  obovate,  often 
slightly  pyrifoim,with  a  neck  small  and  short,  surface 
yellowish  green,  much  russeted,  stalk  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  bent,  cavity  narrow,  calyx,  stiff,  short  ba- 
sin, shallow.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  fine  grained, but- 
tery, very  melting,  rich,  sweeter  slightly  vinous,  per- 
fum;d,  aromatic;  in  perfection  in  December,  and  keeps 


Fig.  2. 


till  the  middle  of  January.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
very  best  of  pears,  and  has  no  superior.  It  or  the 
preceding  might  be  preferred,  according  as  the  taste 
0  slightly  vinous  or  sugary  flavor  predominated. 
Downing  says  it  occupies  the  same  rank  among  win- 
ter Pears,  as  the  Seckle  among  autumnal  varieties. 
It  will  not  do  so  well  on  Quince  without  double  work- 
ing, but  when  so  treated  produces  finely.  We  had 
about  a  dozen  Pe.irs  this  season  on  a  double  worked 
tree,  about  five  feet  high,  which  were  larger  and  finer 
specimens,  than  any  we  saw  at  the  different  exhibi- 
tions. The  tree  is  of  rather  slender,  straggling  growth, 
with  somewhat  pendent  branches. 


AVe  hope  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  the  18th, 
to  establish  a  State  Pomological  Society,  will  not  be 
forgotten,  and  that  there  may  be  a  full  representation 
of  Pomologists  from  difieront  parts  of  the  State. 
Pennsylvania  contains,  we  believe,  as  fine  seedling 
Fruits  as  any  other  State.  These  have  been  too  long 
overlooked,  and  require  the  concerted  action  of  a 
State  Society,  to  bring  properly  before  the  public. 
The  regular  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
was  published  in  our  last  month's  number. 


In  the  account  of  the  Bucks  County  Exhibition  in 
last  number,  1500  visiters  should  read  15,000. 
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Hawley  Apple,  Canada  Red  and  Northern  Spy. 

Discussions  at  Pomological  Congress. 

Watts,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.     I  would  proprose  the 

Ilawley  Apple.for  trial,  and  call  on  Mr.Barry  for  his 

York.  It  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed, and  I  think  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
for  trial.  It  is  productive,  the  tree  is  a  good  grower, 
and  the  quality  is  very  good,though  perhaps  not  firsts 
rate. 

Mr.  HovEV,  of  Massachusetts.  From  the  speci- 
mens I  have  seen,  I  should  class  it  among  the  very 
best  apples  we  hi.ve.  It  is  tender  and  refreshing, 
with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  acid  and  sweet. 

Col.  Hodge,  of  New  York.  I  think  very  well  of 
this  apple,  and  have  never  heard  any  thing  disparag- 
ing said  in  relation  to  it, 

Mr.  Hooker,  of  New  York.  I  have  known  it  for 
some  years,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  expressed  in 
our  vicinity,  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  considered  first- 
rate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  New  York.  I  ha"e  known 
this  apple  a  great  many  years,  growing  on  old  and 
young  trees,  on  light  anil  heavy  soils,  and  the  fruit  is 
uniformly  good  and  fair. 

The  vote  being  taken  on  Mr.  Watts'  motion,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Hawley  apple  be  admitted  inthe  list 
of  those  promising  well. 

Mr.  Watts,  of  Rochester,N.  Y.  I  propose  the  Can- 
ada Red,  which  is  the  Massachusetts  Nonsuch,  for 
general  cultivation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  TnoMAS,  of  New  York.  It  has  been 
widely  cultivated,  and  I  think  it  almost  worthy  of  it. 
It  has  proved  good  in  Ohio,  and  in  New  York,  but 
whether  or  not  far  south  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  WaTTS,  of  Rochester  N.  Y.  At  Rochester  it 
is  considered  one  of  our  best  Western  growing  ap- 
ples, and  is  paticularly  fine  as  a  desert  fruit.  (Mr. 
Watts  here  presented  a  painting  of  the  apple  beauti- 
fully colored.) 

Mr.  Robert  Parsons,  of  Long  Island.  On  Long 
Island,  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  New  York.  It  lias  been  tried  a 
long  while  and  is  an  excellent  apple. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts.  All  I  have  heard 
has  been  favorable  to  it.  It  is  very  excellent;  but  o- 
verbears  itself. 

Mr.  GooDALE,  of  Maine.  It  is  well  known  in  our 
markets,  and  is  almost  uniformly  spotted,  and  is  the 
last  Iruit  vie  should  want  there. 

Mr.  Downing,  of  New  York.  I  am  to  d  that  this 
is  the  case  through  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hooker,  of  NewYork.  In  Western  New  York 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  have  been  worthless,  but 
under  good  cultivation  it  is  excellent. 

The  motion  was  amepded  so  as  to  read  that  it  be 
recommended  for  general  cultivation,  in  certain  lo- 
calities, and  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Saul,  of  New  York.  I  would  suggest  the 
Northern  Spy  as  worthy  of  trial. 

Col  Hodge,  of  New  York.  There  is  but  one  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  that  apple  with  us.  We  consider  it 
tine  of  the  very  best  winter  varieties.  It  has  been  said 
to  be  spotted,  but  with  us  it  is  not  so.  I  esteem  it  so 
highly  that  for  two  or  three  years,  I  have  been  plant- 
ing out  large  orchards  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  fruited  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  become  knurlcy. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts-  It  has  not  proved 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  what  we  expected  of 
it.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  thought  it  the  best  apple  I 
tad  ever  eaten,  but  now  I  think  it  suited  only  to  cer- 


tain localities.  I  hold  it  in  the  highest  estimation, 
but  think  it  wants  the  warm  generous  soil  ot  West- 
ern New  York. 

Mr.  GooDALB,  of  Maine.  My  father  has  it,  and  it 
is  pretty  fair. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  Ohio.  It  has  with  us  all  the  reput.v 
tion  given  it  in  regard  to  quality,  though  it  is  not  so 
great  a  bearer  as  I  supposed  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  One  day  previ 
ous  to  my  coming  from  home,  I  went  ten  miles  from 
Rochester,  where  there  were  twenty-three  trees  grow- 
ing. I  found  the  trees  full  of  fruit  about  half-grown. 
It  generally  bears  well,  and  is  a  thrifty  grower. — 
Those  that  do  not  grow  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs  of 
the  tree,  or  where  the  sun  cannot  get  at  them,  are  of- 
ten inferior.  About  Rochester  they  are  commencing 
to  cultivate  it  very  extensively,  and  orchards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lockport,  have  been  all  grafted  with  this 
fruit.  They  have  been  known  ten  or  fifteen  ye.ars 
with  us,  and  the  price  faimers  receive  in  market  for 
them,  is  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  bushel — and  they 
will  sell  sometimes  for  five  dollans — in  the  spring 
some  sent  to  New  York,  brought  nine  dollars.  The 
reputation  in  Western  New  York  is  high,  and  if  the 
gentlemen  saw  it  growing  they  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it. 
It  was  voted  that  it  be  recommended  for  general  cul- 
tivation in  certain  localities. 


For  Che  Fmrm  Journal. 
Carolina  Buckthorn. 
Rham  1US  Carolinianus;  unaimed;  loaves  oval  ob- 
long, obscurely  serrate,  glabrous;  umbels  axillary; 
flowers  perfect,  pentandrous,  petals  minute,  embra- 
cing the  very  short  stamens  ;  styles  united  to  the  sum- 
mit; stigmas  three;  fruit  globose,  three  seeded. 

Native  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi.     This  beautiful  little  tree  is  found 
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to  be  quite  hardy  in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  elegance 
of  its  foliage  and  fruit  render  it  a  very  desirable  or- 
nament for  country  rosider.ces.  The  beautiful  gloss 
of  the  leaves  is  not  exceeded  by  any  otlier  plant  with- 
in my  knowledge.  It  exhibits  its  fruit,  which  is  near 
the  size  of  a  pea,  in  a  red  dress  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
during  this  time  it  is  quite  showy;  it  then  changes  to 
a  beautiful  glossy  black,  presenting  a  very  rich  ap- 
pearance, which  it  frequently  retains  until  late  in  the 
■winter.  Sometimes  a  flock  of  robins  will  attack  the 
fruit  late  in  the  autumn,  and  devour  it  in  a  day  or 
two.  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  a' 
hove  represented  was  quickly  eaten  by  those  birds. 
I  counted  forty  at  one  time  thus  engaged,  and  con- 
cluded their  taste  differed  much  from  my  own,  as  to 
my  palate  it  is  very  nauseous.  This  tree  grows  from 
15  to  30  feet  high,  and  in  favorable  soil  and  climate 
somewhat  larger.  I  obtained  the  above  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  at  Bartram's  Garden,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill near  Philadelphia;  it  is  now  about  fifteen  feet 
high. 

I  have  another  species,  the  Rhamnus  Catharticus, 
which,  though  less  beautiful,  is  much  esteemed  north 
and  east  of  us  for  making  hedges.  It  is  also  medici" 
i.al,  and  is  used  in  the  arts. 

JOSHUA  IIOOPES. 

West  Cheater. 

[The  annexed  engraving  is  from  a  daguerreotype, 
which  we  had  taken,  with  tho  view  of  bringing  a  very 
beautiful  tree  more  into  notice.  We  have  often  ad- 
mired it,  standing  in  the  arboretum  of  our  friend 
Joshua  Hoopes,  with  its  branches  bending  with  the 
weight  of  fruit.  This  arl)oretum,  by  the  way,  is  well 
worth  visiting,  and  contains  in  little  more  than  half 
an  acre,  nearly  200  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  have  been  collected  by  him  and  planted  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Many  of  them  are  rare  here, 
and  the  collection  is  one  of  much  interest  to  the 
Botanist.] 

Cure  for  Ros .  -Bugs. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  if  any  one  can  sug- 
gest a  method  of  preventing  the  yearly  incursions  of 
the  rose-bug,  and  having  heard  eonsiderabe  com- 
plaint among  our  neighbors  at  having  their  cucum- 
bers, grapes  and  other  fruit  d'^stroyed  by  these  insects, 
I  will  suggest  a  remedy. — Plant  in  the  centre  of  your 
garden  a  few  damask  rose-bushes,  and  they  will  never 
light  on  anything  else.  We  have  a  large  garden  with 
almost  every  kind  of  fruit,  vines,  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers, with  several  kinds  of  roses,  and  in  tho  centre  we 
have  four  bunches  of  damask  rose-bushes,  and  I  nev- 
er saw  in  the  whole  garden  a  rose-bug  on  anything 
but  the  damask  rose.  When  they  are  in  blossom,  I 
go  into  the  garden  once  a  day  with  a  p.an  of  hot  water, 
and  shake  the  bugs  from  these  roses  into  the  water, 
and  get  about  a  pint  at  onetime;  this  I  practice  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  they  will  disappear. — [^Boston 
Cultivator. 


Keeping  Apples. 

Mr.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county,  the  celebrated  exporter 
of  apples  to  Europe,  recommends  that  apples,  after 


having  been  carefully  hand  picked  in  baskets,  should 
be  laid  on  a  fioor,  by  hand,  without  pouring  from  the 
baskets,  until  they  are  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  left  to  dry  and  season  three  weeks  ;  when  again 
carefully  packed  in  clean  barrels,  they  may  be  kept, 
without  rotting,  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  and 
safrly  sent  to  any  part  of  Europe  or  the  East  Indies. 
The  plan  of  drying  and  seasoning  in  the  air,  before 
barreling,  prevailed  generally  some  years  ago,  al- 
though, now-a-days,  it  is  mostly  discontinued,  and 
thouglit  useless.  We  are  disposed  to  think  well  of 
this  process  when  it  becomes  important  to  keep  ap- 
ples safely  till  next  spring  to  send  to  foreign  countries, 
for  we  have  always  observed  that  on  opening  a  barrel 
a  few  days  after  being  put  up.  in  ever  so  dry  weather, 
that  the  moisture  often  stands  in  drops  over  whole 
surfaces,  and  although  loose  barrels  will  allow  it 
mostly  to  ev.aporate,  yet  where  they  come  in  contact 
the  two  surfaces  retain  it  and  cause  rot. 

The  carrying  of  apples  in  a  common  wagon,  either 
before  or  after  barreling,i3  injurious — they  should  be 
moved  on  springs  or  sleds,  the  least  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  or  crushing  of  the  cell  of  the  pulp  containing 
the  juice,  allows  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  the  whole  mass. 

Apples  will  not  freeze  until  at  a  temperature  of 
from  5  to  10  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  wa- 
ter, and  it  is  beneficial  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble, even  down  to  30  degrees.  Apples  inclosed  in  a 
water-tight  cask,  may  be  left  in  a  cold  loft  all  winter 
without  further  care,  and  will  be  sound  in  the  spring 
and  perfectly  fresh. — [Genesee  Farmer. 

State  Herd  Biak. 

With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  formation  of  a 
State  Herd  Book,  a?  suggested  by  one  of  the  stock 
committees  at  the  late  Fair,  and  to  accommodate 
Farmers  and  Breeders,  we  are  willing  to  devote  a 
page  of  the  Farm  Journal,  at  the  close  of  the  read- 
ing matter  in  each  number,  to  registering  Pedigrees 
at  the  price  of  50  cents  each. 

Every  number  of  the  Journal  will  hereafter  con- 
tain its  own  index,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  re- 
ferred to,  at  each  separate  issue,  and  when  the  vol. 
is  closed,  an  index  of  stock  will  also  accompany.  As 
our  Journal  will  from  time  to  time  be  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  best  animals  of  the  State,  the  whole 
will  we  think,  when  bound  up,  make  just  such  a 
Herd  Book  as  is  wanted,  and  probably  much  cheap- 
er, and  quite  as  complete  as  any  plan  that  can  be 
proposed.  If  the  owners  of  fine  animals  approve 
this  plan,  and  send  us  their  pedigrees,  wo  shall  com- 
mence the  publication  in  our  next  number.  The 
sooner  it  is  commenced  the  better.  At  first,  we  may 
find  it  necessary  to  make  up  .in  extra  sheet  of  a  few 
pages,  but  after  being  once  fairly  posted  up,  a  page 
or  two  of  the  Journal  monthly,  we  think  will  be  suf. 
fioient.  In  England,  we  understand  that  a  Herd 
Book  for  Devons'  has  also  been  published. 

Subscribers  to  Farm  Journal  in  Philadelphia,  in 
addition  to  W.  B.  Zieber,  South  3rd  St.,  can  be  sup- 
plied with  the  work  by  A.  M.  Spangler,  at  C.  B.  Ro- 
gers' Seed  Store,  29  Market  st.,  who  will  also  receive 
subscriptions. 
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Pennsvlvakia  Hokticultural  Society. — The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pennsjlvania  Horticultural  Society 
■were  received  just  as  we  were  locking  up  the  form 
for  the  press.  We  had  withheld  space  till  the  very 
latest  moment,  but  owing  to  their  length  and  the  late 
hour  at  which  they  were  received,  we  are  compelled 
to  defer  their  publication  until  our  next  number. 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Adrian 
Cornell,  of  pure  Suffolk  pigs.  This  is  a  valuable 
breed,  of  good  form,  and  very  easy  feeding.  The 
stock  of  A.  Cornell  has  been  obtained  from  the  best 
sources,  and  we  are  assured  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion of  those  wishing  to  improve  their  breeds- 


Original  Communications. 

For  the  Farm  Journnl. 
Moctua  Agrotl9  Clandestiua,  Cut-worm. 


This  insect  belongs  to  an  old  family  {Nociuidce.)  of 
nocturnal  Lepidoptera  or  night-flying  moths;  but 
more  recently,  it  and  a  number  of  others  of  similar 
character,  habits  and  appearance,  have  been  group 
ed  together  and  named  Agrotidians  {AgroUdidce)  or 
rustic  dart  moths  :  perhaps,  from  being  found  prin 
cipally  in  the  fields,  and  some  of  them  manifesting  a 
darting  motion  in  their  flight.  I  am  persuaded  the 
moth  is  very  little  known  as  being  identified  with  the 
larva  or  caterpillar  which  produces  it,  and  whose 
history  and  extermination  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
agriculturalist  and  the  vegetable  grower.  The  larva 
is  better  known  as  the  "cut-worm"  so  destructive  to 
all  young  succulent  plants,  and  the  very  terror  of  the 
kitchen  gardener.  The  illustration  at  the  head  of 
this  article  represents  the  moth  of  the  corn  cut- 
worm. It  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  particular 
vegetable  however,  all  that  are  succulent  being  alike 
relished  by  this  indiscriminate  devourer;  but  if  left 
to  its  own  choice,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  young  corn 
when  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high. 

They  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers  and  at  rather  irregular  periods,  and  togeth- 
er with  others  belonging  to  the  same  group,  commit 
great  ravages  to  the  young  corn,  beans,  cabbages,  ite. 
They  usually  bury  themselves  in  the  soil  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  root  of  the  plant  during  the 
day,  and  come  up  at  night,  or  in  cloudy  days,  and 
cut  the  tender  vegetables  off  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  after  having  devoured  a  portion,  if  not  all  of 
it,  they  return  again  to  their  former  hiding  place  as 


soon  as  daylight  or  the  sun  appears.  It  is  said,  that 
in  sixty  bushels  of  mould  taken  from  a  field  where 
the  larva  of  several  species  (allied  to  the  one  we  are 
considering)  prevailed,  there  were  twenty-three  bush- 
els of  the  caterpillars.* 

It  appears  that  when  first  disclosed  from  the  egg, 
they  subsist  on  the  various  grasses — and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  frosty  weather  they  go  down  into  the 
ground  and  remain  inactive,  and  appear  in  the  spring 
again  about  half  grown,  which  is  the  time  they  ex- 
hibit their  destructive  qualities.  Dr.  Melsheimer, 
says  "the  moths  as  well  as  the  larva"  of  this  species, 
"vary  much  in  the  depth  of  their  color,  from  a  pale 
ash  to  an  obscure  brown.  The  ordinary  spots  of  the 
upper  wings  of  the  moth  are  always  connected  by  a 
blackish  line;  where  the  color  is  of  the  deepest  shade 
these  spots  are  scarcely  visible;  but  when  it  is  light- 
er they  are  very  obvious."  f 

This  moth  is  very  abundant  in  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  September,  and  sometimes 
when  the  weather  is  warm  they  may  be  found  near  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  even  later.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  pupa  occurs  usually  in  July,  and  the  fore- 
part of  September,  ascording  to  the  season.  The  fore- 
wings  are  generally  of  a  dark  ash  color,  with  faint 
traces  of  wavy  transverse  bands;  the  hind  wings  are 
a  dirty  whitish  color,  darkened  towards  the  margin. 
It  expands  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch  and 
three-quarters.  In  a  state  of  rest  the  wings  overlap 
each  other  flat  upon  the  back.  During  the  day  it 
lies  hid  in  chinks  and  crevices  of  fences,  walls  or 
barks  of  trees,  and  appears  at  night  with  hosts  of 
others,  and  is  attracted  by  burning  lamps,  candles 
or  any  other  luminous  body.  The  caterpillar  is  usu- 
ally smooth,  naked,  and  of  a  dark  color,  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  tapering  a  little  at  each  end,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  sixteen  legs.  Among  the  various  reme- 
dies recommended  for  their  destruction  or  to  prevent 
their  ravages,  is  soaking  the  various  kinds  of  seeds 
in  copperas  water,  or  rolling  them  in  lime  or  ashes; 
but  as  the  cut-worm  does  not  attack  the  seeds,  this 
can  have  but  little  effect,  except  perhaps  to  accelerate 
the  germination  and  growth  of  the  plant.  Fall 
ploughing  the  land  intended  to  be  planted  in  corn, 
whereby  the  cut  worms  are  thrown  up  and  devoured 
by  birds,  or  exposed  to  the  cold,  seems  also  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  although  I  have  found  many  of  them  in 
places  of  exposure,  dead  in  the  spring.  The  only 
certain  mode  is  to  go  to  work,  where  it  is  known  they 
have  commenced  cutting  the  young  corn  or  vegetables 
and  dig  them  up  and  destroy  them  by  hand,  a  des- 
cription of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Asahel  Foote  in 
the  "Albany  Cultivator"  and  17th  vol.  of  the  "Now 
England  Farmer.  S.  S.  R. 

♦Keller's  Treatise,  P.  94,  <kc. 
tllarris'  Treatise,  P.  32G. 


COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


Mr.  Editor: — 

A  fact  of  small  importance  to  some, 
but  perhaps  of  advantage  to  others  of  your  readers, 
came  under  my  observation  a  few  days  since.  While 
husking  out  my  corn,  one  of  my  hands,  vcho  wished 
to  get  a  few  ears  of  the  eight  rowel  kind  for  seed, 
ascertained  by  finding  two  ears  on  one  stalk,  that 
one  of  them  was  of  the  eight  rowed,  and  the  other 
of  the  twelve  rowed  variety;  and  by  farther  observa- 
tion I  found  that  out  of  thirty  stalks,  each  bearing 
two  good  full  grown  ears,  thirteen  of  them  were  of 
a  mixture,  the  lower  ear  being  invariably  the  fullest, 
containing  generally  twelve  rows  and  the  upper  one 
eight  rows.  This  corn  was  formerly  of  the  common 
yellow  eight  rowed  variety,  but  now  after  eight  years 
cultivation  on  the  farm,  it  has  run  into  ears  of  ten, 
twelve  and  fourteen  rows.  There  are  many  farmers 
in  this  section,  who  think  that  the  eight  row  corn  is 
hardier  and  of  better  quality,  and  with  the  idea  that 
"like  begets  like,"  are  careful  to  select  none  but  that 
kind  for  planting;  but  the  above  fact  renders  it  alto- 
gether superfluous.  As  to  its  being  of  better  qual- 
ity, it  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  no  advantage  over 
larger  ears  of  the  same  kind  of  corn. 

C.  M. 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.  1852. 


[Selected  from  an  English  work,  for  the  "Farm 
Journal,"  by  John  M.  Harlan,  Ercildoun,  Chester 
County,  Pa.J 

Case  of  a  broken  leg,  that  had  been  amputated  by 
Professor  John  Tiudall. 

"In  1828,1  was  sent  for  to  see  a  three  year  old  heif- 
er, that  had  broken  her  leg  above  the  fetlock  joint. 
This  case  had  been  attended  by  another  person  for 
ten  days  previously,  who  amputated  the  leg.  AVhen 
I  attended,  the  wound  was  in  a  gangrenous  state, 
and  I  applied  spirits  of  wine,  camphor,  and  the  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  with  poultices  made  of  wheaten  flour, 
yeast  and  honey,  to  the  stump;  and  in  the  course  of 
twelve  days,  the  wound  was  brought  to  a  good  con- 
sistence. The  only  thing  to  be  considered  now  Was, 
how  the  animal  was  to  walk  and  graze.  I  therefore 
got  an  artificial  leg  made  of  cork,  and  a  leathern 
boot,  to  lace  above  the  carvil  joint,  to  keep  the  leg 
in  a  proper  state,  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  my  patient  walk  and  feed  with  little  inconve- 
nience. I  give  this  case  to  show  the  necessity,  when 
an  animal  has  fractured  a  limb,  to  get  a  skilfull  per- 
son to  set  it,  and  it  will  in  most  cases,  unite  in  about 
g  hirty  days."  J.  M.  H. 

East  Fallowfield,  Chester  CO.,  Pa. 


The  Jefferson  Township,  Fayette  County,  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  their  first  annual  Exhibition  at 
Brownsville,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  October.  The 
exhibition  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock  was  very 
fine,  and  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  Society,  as  to  number  and  quality.  The  display 
made  in  the  Horticultural  deparment  showed  that 
we  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  Domestic  Industry. 

The  display  made  in  the  Domestic  Manufacturing 
department,  showed  well  for  the  manufacturing  Bo- 
ghs  of  Brownsville  and  Bridgeport— owing  to  the 
day  being  unfavorable,  it  was  not  so  extensive  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  had  the  day  been  more 
propitious;  nevertheless  great  credit  is  due  to  those 
presenting  articles  for  exhibition,  and  more  particu- 
larly so  for  the  taste,  skill  and  industry  of  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters  of  the  surrounding  country. 
We  observe  by  the  list  of  premiums,  that  the  man- 
agers of  this  enterprising  Society  have  endeavored 
to  enlist  the  whole  feeling  and  interest  of  their  com- 
munity, by  taking  a  wide  swath  and  embracing  a 
large  number  of  articles  not  usually  entered  on  such 
occasions.  In  this  they  have  done  right,  and  the 
great  success  of  this  their  first  exhibition  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  such  a  course.  In  addition  to  the  custo" 
mary  display  of  articles, we  find  premiums  have  been  a' 
warded  for  Ladies'  Riding  Horses,  and  light  Harness 
horses.Maltese  Jachs,  Merino,  Saxony,French  Merino, 
and  other  Merino  sheep,  specimens  of  several  of  the 
improved  breeds  of  Fowls,  articles  of  wool  and  cotton 
manufacture,  quills,  coverlets,  carpets,  sewing  silk- 
paintings.  Daguerreotypes,  bee-hives  and  bees,  wrap- 
ping-paper, drugs,  perfumery,  penmanship,  &c.;  "al 
so,  a  large  variety  of  agricultural  implements,  grain 
drills,  grain  reapers,  clover  and  timothy  sowers  cut- 
ting boxes,  carriages,  buggys,  &c.,  and  an  extensive 
list  of  our  most  approved  varieties  of  Fruits.  We 
observe  also,  a  premium  of  |100  to  R.  Buffington,  a 
small  boy,  for  a  steamboat,  and  a  "premium  to  Mr. 
Miller  for  vegetable  eggs."  These  last  eclipse  any 
thing  we  have  been  able  to  bring  out,  as  yet,  at  our 
Chester  County  Horticultural  or  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions. There  perhaps  will  be  some  excuse  for  us,  in 
the  first  article,  as  our  nearest  water,  the  Brandy- 
wine  creek,  is  two  miles  off,  and  so  shallow  as  to 
make  navigation  decidedly  unsafe;  but  what  are  "ve- 
getable eggs  ?"  Have  our  friends  out  there  really  got 
to  growing  eggs  on  bushes  for  a  field  crop?  if  so,  the 
fowls  may  well  exclaim — "their  occupation's  gone;" 
or  are  they  what  we  call  here,  egg  plants,  that  are  in- 
tended ? 

We  congratulate  the  Society  on  their  success  thus 
far,  and  hope  the  influence  of  their  effort  will  stimu- 
late other  counties  around  them  in  the  same  cause. 


We  have  received  from  our  friend  William  Elliot 
a  copy  of  the  Brownsville  Free  Press,  containing  the 
account  of  thejfrsi!  annual  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  of  the  Jefferson  township,  Fayette 
county  Fair.     It  says  : — 


Carrots  tor  Horses. — The  stable  keepers  are  be" 
ginning  to  find  that  these  vegetables  form  a  cheap 
and  nutritious  food  to  mix  with  grain  for  their  hor- 
ses. It  is  better  to  give  a  working  horse  a  peck  of 
carrots  and  four  quarts  of  oats  or  corn  meal  a  day, 
than  to  givs  him  six  quarts  of  meal. 
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SWINE— POTATOES. 


Fattening  Swine — Commence  Karly. 

By  the  last  census  it  appears  there  were  over  tliirty 
millions  of  swine  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
out-numbered  the  sheep  by  about  ten  millions.  This 
shows  the  value  of  this  product,  proving  pork  an  im- 
portant item  of  domestic  consumption.  It  is,  in  the 
country  especially,  the  stand-by  when  other  meats 
fail,  and  will  ever  retain  its  place,  where  long-keep- 
in;;  and  hearty,  strength  sustaining  food  is  desired. 

We  have  before  urged  the  importance  of  an  early 
commencement  of  the  process  of  fattening,  and  now 
repeat  that  it  i.s  advisable,  for  the  reason  that  articles 
of  food  can  be  made  use  of  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  that  mild  weather  is  much  more  favora- 
ble to  taking  on  flesh  than  cold. 

At  this  season,  most  faimers  have  quantities  rf  au- 
tumn apples,  summer  squashes,  early  potatoes,  ifcc, 
which  would  perish  or  deteriorate  sadly  by  keeping, 
but  are  now  of  considerable  value — well  worth  sav- 
ing, at  least — as  food  for  swine.  Boiled  or  steamed 
and  mixed  with  meal,  they  are  well  relished,  and  for 
a  commencement  in  fattening,  answer  as  well  as  can 
be  desired.  Where  apples  and  potatoes  are  both 
used,  when  boiled  in  a  large  kettle,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  the  apples  in  first — three  or  four  bushels  of  ap- 
bles  to  one  of  potatoes,  and  cover  with  the  latter — 
well  washed,  of  course.  Then  fill  with  water,  and 
when  sufficiently  cooked,  add  enough  meal  to  make  a 
thick  pudding-like  mass.  The  meal  will  be  cooked 
by  thus  mixing  while  hot.  Some  farmers  grind  up 
oats  and  peas,  oats  and  corn,  oats  and  barley,  or 
shrunken  wheat  for  this  purpose. 

An  Orleans  county  farmer  informs  us  of  a  mode  of 
fattening  which  he  has  practiced  with  much  success, 
not  differing  materially  from  that  above  recommended. 
He  commences  early,  having  the  pen  open  into  a  small 
yard  adjoining,  that  the  hogs  may  have  exercise,  and 
get  at  the  ground  at  pleasure.  He  begins  feeding 
boiled  apples,  pumpkins,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c.,  mix- 
ing the  same  with  some  light  mill-feed,  which  he  is 
careful  to  measure  so  that  he  may  gradually  increase 
its  richness  to  the  last,  when  he  feeds  nothing  butcorR 
meal  pudding.  He  is  also  particular  to  let  the  mush 
stand  a  half  day  or  so,  until  the  sacharine  fermenta 
tion  commences — which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pro- 
per stage  for  feeding.  He  never  fails  in  making  the 
first  quality  of  pork,  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 

We  remarked  that  mild  weather  was  most  favorable 
for  fattening.  Food  is  the  fuel  for  keeping  up  animal 
heat,  and  the  less  need  of  expenditure  in  this  respect, 
the  more  rapidly  will  flesh  be  accumulated.  Their 
comfort  should  bo  studied  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
for  a  discontented,  restive  animal,  ho  a  ever  much  ho 
may  consume,  will  never  fatten  rapidly.  Their  sleep- 
ing places  should  be  dry  and  well  littered, — and  well 
vfentilated,  for  pure  air  is  of  importance  to  everything 
that  breathes  it. 

As  to  the  amount  of  food  to  be  given  daily,  we 
think  it  important  lo  supply  all  fattening  animals  with 
just  as  much  as  they  will  consume  without  wasting, 
either  by  leaving,  or  by  not  fully  digesting.  The 
Boston  Uttltioator  in  remarking  upon  this  subject,  il- 
lustrates it  as  follows :  "A  certain  amount  of  food  is 
daily  required  by  the  animal  to  support  life,  or  sup- 
ply the  natural  waste  of  the  body— for  the  process  of 
life  is  one  of  consumption  and  decomposition.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  and  extra  flesh  is  only  a  deposit 
of  superfluous  nutriment,  which  not  being  required 
for  the  system  at  one  time,  is  laid  by  for  future  emer- 
gencies. Now,  if  no  more  food  is  given  daily  than  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  natural  waste,  no  surplus  flesh 
or  fat  can  be  formed.      If,  for  instance,  a  farmer  has 


ten  bushels  of  meal  to  be  fed  to  each  animal,  and  it 
should  be  fed  in  so  small  quantities  that  it  barely  sup- 
plies the  natural  waste,  the  whole  of  the  food  would 
be  consumed  without  the  animal  gaining  a  single 
pound  in  weight.  But  if  the  time  of  feeding  had  been 
shortened  one-half,  and  the  same  amount  of  food  had 
been  eaten,  the  animals  would  hava  been  able  to  lay 
by  a  surplus  equal  to  the  amount  which  half  the  food 
was  capable  of  producing." 

The  same  authority  advises  feeding  Indian  corn  be- 
fore It  is  fully  hardened,  as  it  is  then  more  readily 
and  fully  digested,  and  both  corn  and  c  ib  are  eaten, 
as  well  as  the  stalks  if  given  to  swine  while  yet  green. 
The  plant  in  this  stage  contains  much  sugar,  and  this 
is  a  most  concentrated  form  of  nutriment. 

To  conclude,  we  would  say,  commence  early,  use 
cooked  food — increasing  the  richness  thereof  as  the 
process  goes  on,  feed  regularly  and  fully,  attend  to 
the  comfort  of  your  porkers,  and  do  not  forget  the 
manure  heap,  and  no  doubt  large  profits  will  result 
from  this  branch  of  farming  economy.—  [Ohio  Far- 


Guano  ou  Potatoes. 

Last  spring  I  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes  on  a 
two  year  old  sod;  the  soil  was  a  very  light  gravelly 
loam,  well  calculated  to  raise  sound  potatoes,  but  a's 
it  had  been  hard  run,  and  never  manured,  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  a  large  crop.  I  plowed 
the  land  deep  and  well,  as  early  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  letting  it  lie  till  the  time  of  planting — May 
10th.  It  was  then  dragged,  and  on  two  acres  600 
lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  were  sown  broadcast.  The 
land  was  then  furrowed  out  in  rows  about  three  feet 
and  potatoes  planted  in  the  rows,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  between  the  setts.  On  the  remaining 
two  acres  no  guano,  or  manure  of  any  kind,  was  ap- 
plied, though  treated  exactly  alike  in  every  other  re- 
spect. 

As  Boon  as  the  plants  were  up  there  was  a  decided 
difference  visible.  The  guanoed  ones  having  a  rich- 
er, darker  hue,  which  they  maintained  throughout 
the  summer.  In  the  fall,  when  the  unguanoed  pota- 
toes were  quite  ripe  and  the  vines  dead,  the  guanoed 
ones  were  growing  luxuriantly,  the  vines  covering 
the  whole  space  between  the  rows. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  the  last  week  in  October, 
and  accurately  measured.  On  the  unguanoed  two 
acres,  there  was  238  bushels,  and  on  the  two  acres 
guanoed,  410  bushels,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  guano  of  86  bu.  per  acre.  All  the  potatoes  are 
perfectly  sound  and  good,  but  the  gu.anoed  ones  are 
much  the  largest,  with  scarcely  a  small  one  among 
them.  The  guano  cost  in  New  York  two  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound;  freight,  breaking  the  lumps,  sifting, 
and  sowing  it,  would  make  its  cost  on  the  land  thrt  e 
cents  per  pound,  or  $9  per  acre.  The  80  extra  bush 
els  of  potatoes  will  more  than  pay  for  the  guano,  &c  , 
and  leave  a  good  profit  from  the  investment. 

As  regards  the  best  mode  of  application,  I  may 
state  that  in  another  field  this  year  1  had  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  part  of  which  were  guanoed,  as  on  the  oth- 
er two  acres,  by  sowing  broadcast,  planting  the  po- 
tatoes in  hills.  On  part  of  the  acre  the  guano  was  ap- 
plied in  the  hill,  placing  the  guano  immediately  over 
the  potatoes,  separating  them  with  a  little  soil,  other- 
wise it  would  injure  the  sett.  The  potvtoes  thus 
treated  were  much  better  than  where  the  guano  was 
sown  broadcast.  Four  rows  left  unguanoed  were  not 
m  /re  than  half  as  good  as  where  guano  was  applied. 

I  consider  guano  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  ma- 
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nure,  though  wliether  it  will  pay  as  well  to  apply  it 
to  wheat,  corn,  or  other  grain  crops,  as  it  has  in  this 
instance  to  potatoes,  1  cannot  say.  I  have  sown 
some  on  wheat  this  fall  ai^d  can  already  see  how  far 
it  extended,  the  difference  being  yery  perceptible. — 
H.  C.  Ives.— Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1S52.— [Genesee  Far- 
mer. 


^V ebb's  Patent  Hay  and  istraw  Culver. 

The  above  ia  an  engraving  of  a  new  and  useful 
improvement  in  Straw  Cutters,  patented  in  1850,  and 
not  as  yet  widely  introduced.  Wo  consider  it,  for 
several  reasons,  the  best  machine  for  this  purpose  now 
in  the  market.  It  combines  simpUciiy  of  arrangement 
with  great  efficiency,  cutting  two  to  three  bushels  in 
a  minute,  with  hand  power.  The  length  of  cut  with 
this  machine  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  having 
two  knives  ;  those  with  three  knives  the  cut  is  halt 
an  inch.  Its  construction  is  simply  on  the  shear 
principle,  a  straight  knife  cutting  on  a  curved  edge, 
with  adjusting  and  set  screws,  to  regulate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  knives  to  the  curved  edge.  There  is  no 
intricate  rigging  to  break  or  get  out  of  order,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
efficient,  as  to  warrant  its  being  recommended  with 
confidence.  It  is  self  feeding,  and  the  price  is  $16  for 
the  two  knives,  and  $20  for  the  three.  Several  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  original  machine,  making 
it  much  more  perfect  and  easily  managed  Persons 
who  purchased  any  of  the  first  manufacture  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  are  requested  to  return  them,  and 
they  will  be  exchanged  lor  the  improved  pattern  at 
Paschall  Morris  &Co.'s  Agricultural  Warehousc,West 
Chester,  who  can  furnish  them  at  the  above  prices 
retail,  and  at  reduced  rates  to  dealers. 


WORK    FOR   THE  MONTH. 

Farm. 

Stock  require  particular  attention.  Give  sufficient 
shelter,  some  variety  in  their  food, free  aud  convenient 
access  to  water,  and  have  a  lump  of  rock  salt  in  the 
yard  for  them  to  go  to,  which  is  much  better  and  more 
economical  than  salting  at  stated  times.  Cut  up  straw^ 
hay  and  corn  fodder  ;  the  saving  by  this  will  more 
than  pay  for  a  machine,  in  one  winter.  Keep  cows  at 
night  in  warm,  well  ventilated  stables,  well  furnished 
with  litter,  and  turn  out  in  fine  weather.  Use  the  cat. 
tie  card  daily,  particularly  on  heifers  and  young 
stock;  feed  once  a  day,  at  hast,  with  roots,  cabbages, 
kc,  and  a  little  meal ;  milk  before  feeding,  to  avoid 


taste  of  turnips,  &c.,  in  milk  and  butter;  aceustuni 
calves  to  the  halter,  by  being  regularly  tied  up  at 
night  in  stalls;  give  extra  food  to  working  oxen  ;  have 
corn  ground  in  cob  for  feeding  ;  attend  to  manure  in 
yard  as  directed  last  month  ;  protect  all  tools  and  ve- 
hicles from  weather ;  haul  lime,  ashes,  and  such  oth- 
er fertilizers  as  may  be  wanted  the  coming  season. 
Sheep  should  have  good  shedding,  and  be  fed,  besides 
good  hay,  with  oats  daily,  and  also  roots,  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  good  thriving  condition.  There  is  no 
gain  at  lambing  time  from  sheep  poorly  kept  through 
wiuter;  they  should  also  have  access  to  water  and 
salt  at  their  pleasure.  At  leisure  times,  and  in  wet 
weather,  make  plain  gates  to  substitute  for  bars  all 
over  the  farm;  there  is  great  economy  in  this.  Give 
attention  to  poultry.  Let  them  have  a  warm  house 
to  go  to,  with  some  refuse  meat,  grain,  sand  and  ash- 
es alwayj  at  hand.  A  few  well  kept  will  pay  better 
than  a  large  number  running  at  large  and  uncared 
Ibr. 

Fruit  Orchard. 
'Jut  little  is  to  be  said,  further  than  directions  for 
last  month,  under  this  head.  Remove  all  long  grass 
aud  rubbish  from  trees,  which  attract  mice.  Bank 
up  earth  as  before  recommended.  Arrange  plan  of 
orchard  aud  fruit  garden  for  spring  planting;  select 
at  this  leisure  season,  from  fruit  books  and  other 
sources,  what  varieties  will  probably  be  wanted  ;  pro- 
vide fencing  materials,  and  have  them  ready  for  early 
use;  cut  down  worn-out  and  decayed  apple  trees; 
provide  stakes  and  tallies  for  trees;  plant  the  orchard 
on  paper  in  winter,  at  leisure,  and  thus  expedite  bus- 
iness in  spring;  spread  lime  over  old  orchards  ;  mod- 
erate pruning  may  be  attended  to  in  this  month ;  dig 
in  Guano  or  short  manure.to  promote  vigorous  growtl- 
Vegetable  Garden. 
Attend  to  directions  of  last  month ;  keep  a  close 
watch  on  frames,  so  as  not  to  force  into  growth  or  in- 
jure by  exposure;  attend  to  composts,  and  procure 
materials  for  forcing  beds  in  spring;  repair  sash, and 
make  mats  of  straw  for  covering  in  cold  nights ;  pro- 
vide a  full  supply  of  bean  poles,  pea  sticks,  &c.;  pro- 
cure what  gardening  tools  may  be  wanted,  and  an- 
ticipate the  working  season. 

Flower  Garden. 
If  the  hints  given  out  the  previous  month  have 
been  attended  to,  there  will  be  little  to  do  this  month 
in  the  flower  garden.  Protection  should  be  given  at 
once  to  all  tender  roses  and  shrubs  requiring  it. 
Plants  in  windows  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
avoid  too  frequent  watering.  A  good  watering  when 
necessary,  is  much  better  than  constant  wetting.  That 
post  the  Green  Fly,  can  be  kept  under  by  occasional- 
ly syringing  or  immersing  in  tobacco  water,  made  by 
steeping  tobacco  stems  in  water  for  twenty  four  hours. 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees  in  cellar,  should  have 
fresh  air  admitted  when  weather  is  open ;  water  only 
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when  dry.  Plants  in  cold  frame  should  have  air  every 
fine  day.  They  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  ex- 
cess of  moisture. 


Oyster  Shells  for  Fruit  Trees. — A  correspon- 
dent writes  to  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  as 
follows : 

One  of  the  most  effectual  applications  I  have  ever 
made  to  fruit  trees  in  an  old  and  barren  situation,  is 
a  compost  in  which  finely  broken  oyster  shells  were 
the  principal  ingredient.  The  shells  have  generally 
a  largo  per  centage  of  saline  matter  attaching  to 
them,  in  a  fresh  state,  with  some  animal  matter  and 
much  lime.  By  breaking  them  and  mixing  them 
with  wood  ashes,  nnd  spreading  it  thickly  around  old 
trees,  and  almost  immediate  and  decided  improve- 
ment will  take  place. 

YonxG  Stock. — These  should  not  be  left  entirely 
without  grain  during  winter.  The  raw  materials  for 
the  formation  of  muscles,  bones,  &c.,  are  not  contain- 
ed in  sufficient,  quantities  in  the  long  provender  used 
for  winter  feeding. — [IVorkincf  Farmer. 

Review  of  the  Markets. 

PniLADELpniA,  December  23,  1852. 

Fruit. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  foreign  fruit, 
and  store  sales  are  making  to  a  fair  extent  at  full 
rates.  Apples  and  peaches  are  in  demand,  and  sell 
freely  at  previous  quotations.  Flour  and  Meal — The 
Africa's  advices  imparted  a  better  feeling  to  the  mar- 
ket for  Flour,  and  holders  have  realized  an  advance  of 
12ial8Jc  per  bbl.  since  the  close  of  last  week ;  some 
ll,000al2,000  bbls.  having  been  taken  by  shippers 
and  speculators  at  $5  12Ja.5  18J,  and  since  atS2  25a 
5  31}  for  mixed  and  straight  brands,  including  some 
selected  lots  at  S5  37^  ;  fancy  brands  at  $5  56}a5  62*; 
and  extra  at  |5  62^a5  75  per  bbl.  Rye  Flour  is 
steady,  with  further  small  sales  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 
Corn  Meal  is  also  stationary,  and  SOOaCiOObbls  Penn'a 
Meal  sold  at  $3  50  per  bbl.  Grain— Receipts  con- 
tinue moderate,  and  with  an  active  demand  for  Wheat, 
principally  for  milling.prices  are  113all4operbu.  bet- 
ter; about  20,000  bu.  have  been  taken  at  113all7c 
for  fair  to  prime  Penn'a  and  Southern  reds.including 
some  small  lots  of  mixed  at  117c,  and  pure  white  at 
120c;  the  hitter  is  scarce,  and  generally  held  higher. 
Rye  is  in  request,  with  small  receipts;  and  sales  of 
Penn'a  at  85a8Gc.  Corn  in  steady  demand,  and  the 
receipts,  some  22,000a25,000  hu,  found  buyers  at  C4c 
for  good  Southern  yellow,  and  60c  for  white,  mostly 
at  the  former  rate.  Oats  continue  dull,  with  limited 
arrivals,  and  sales  of  Southern  at  40a42c,  as  in  qual- 
ity, and  Penn'a  at  44c.  Wool  is  active,  and  further 
large  sales  have  been  made  at  improved  rates.  Among 
the  transactions  we  are  advised  of  is  a  sale  of  260,000 
lbs  fine  fleece  on  private  terms,  said  to  be  at  a  higher 
rate  than  any  previous  sale  in  the  market. 

Cattle  Market.— The  offerings  at  Washington 
Drove  Yard  comprised  1400  head  of  Beef  Cattle, 
349  Cows  and  Calves,  900  Hogs,  and  5000  Sheep  and 
Lambs.  Prices.  The  demand  for  Beef  Cattle  is 
limited,  but  prices  have  undergone  no  change.  Sales 
were  made  at  S6  to  S8  50  per  100  lbs.  Good  milch 
Cows  ranged  from  $18  to  $36,  and  dry  Cows  $8  to 
$14.  In  Hogs  the  sales  were  larger  than  those  of 
the  preceedini:  week,  but  prices  of  live  hogs  are  un- 
changed. Killed  hogs  are  arriving  more  freely. 
Sales  at  §7  50  a  $7  75.  Prices  of  Sheep  are  steady 
at  $1  50  to  $3  50,  and  Lambs  at  ?1  50  to  $4  50 
each,  as  in  quality. 


CULTURE  OF  CRANBERRY  VINES. 

The  variety  cultivated  mostly  in  England  are  har- 
dy and  prolific. 

They  can  be  raised  on  upland  on  rather  moist 
loom — but  do  the  best  on  low,  damp  or  moist  Meadox 
Land,  with  a  little  sand  put  around  the  plant. 

They  may  be  planted  out  IJ  to  2  feet  apart  each 
way. 

two  feet  apart,  it  will  take  10,000  plants  to  the 
acre;  if  on  l.iw  ground  it  should  be  pared,  plowed, 
or  burnt  over  to  take  out  the  grass  or  weeds,  and  cul- 
tivated for  one  or  two  years,  until  thfiy  cover  the 
ground.  The  yield  after  that  is  from  150  to  250 
bushels  per  acre.  They  are  usually  gathered  with 
a  Cranberry  Rake,  to  be  found  in  any  Agricultural 
Store. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  flow  Meadows  in  order  to 
make  them  productive. 

PRICES— Under  500,  fifty  cents  per  100;  under 
5,000,  forty  cents  per  100;  over  10,000,  thirty  cents 
per  100.     For  sale  by 

F.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Jan.  1853.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SUFFOLK  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  Subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  Suf- 
folk pigs,  warranted  pure,  12  weeks  old,  from  his  pre- 
mium Boar  Lord  Rodnar  the  2d,  and  his  fine  sows 
Lady  Suffolk,  and  White  pink.  The  sire  and  dams  of 
the  above  pigs,  were  bred  by  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Mount 
Fordham,  West  Chester  county.  New  York,  from  his 
imported  boar  Lord  Rodnar.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address  ADRIAN  CORNELL, 

Jan.  1853.  Newtown,  Bucks  co.  Pa. 


CHOICE  POULTRY  FOR  SALE, 
COMPRISING  the  following  varieties,  viz  :— 
Cochin    China   and   Canton    Fowls;  Buff,  Brown, 
Black,  and  White- Shanghaes;  Chittagongs,  or  Gray 
Shanghaes;  also  Sumatra  Games. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  Domestic  Poultry  of 
the  above  vari(Sj(ies,  warranted  true  to  their  name, and 
purely  bred — equal  in  every  respect  to  any  stock  in 
the  country.  Orders  for  the  same,  addressed  to  the 
subscriber,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

CHARLES  SAMPSON, 
Jan.  1853.  3m]  West  Roxbury,Ma38. 

J.  &  D.  FELLENBAUM. 
Manvfacfurcrs   of  all  kinds  of  Sleom    Engines  and 
Boilers,  Slide   and   Hand   Lat/ies,  Mill  and 
FressScretvs   of  all   sizes,  &c.      West 
Chestnut    st.,    Lancaster,  Pa- 
We  also  furnish  castings  of  the  best  materials,  and 
at  the  most  reasonable   prices.     Having  had  fifteen 
years  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  machinery  and  iron  work,  we  are  able 
to   warrant  our   work  to   give  satisfaction  to  all  who 
may  favor  us  with  their  patronage.        [June,  1852. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 
THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from 
nine  to  eleven  months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest 
imported  stock.  Also,  two  thorough  bred  young 
Short  Horn  Bulls,ten  months  old,  raised  on  the  farm 
of  T.  P.  Remington,  near  Philadelahia,  and  for  sale 
liy  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  improved  •stock,  Cedar  street,above  ninth  street, 
Philadelphia.  February  2d,  1852. 
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AGRICULTURAI,    WAREHOUSE     AND  SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscribers,  in  addition  to  their  extensive  Nur- 
sery and  Green-House  establishments,  have  estab- 
lished an  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
iJear  the  Horticultural  Hall,  AVest  Chester,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  by  wholesale  and  retail,  of 
all  kinds  of  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
implements,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  &c.  Coun- 
try storekeepers  supplied  with  any  of  the  following, 
with  reasonable  discount  to  sell  again  : — 

Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds;  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers;  Wheat  Drills  and  Seed  Planters;  Ploughs, 
Harrows  and  Cultivators;  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters; 
Grain  Fan,  .and  Corn  Shellers;  Vegetable,  or  Root 
Cutters:  Hani  Grain  Mills,  Clover  Shellers,  Horse 
Rakea,  Churns  of  various  patterns.  Grindstones  and 
Inprovcd  Hangings;  Hay,  Straw,  and  Manure  Forks; 
Ox  Yokes  and  Bows;  Patent  Bow  Pins,  Ox  Tr.ace 
and  Log  .and  Cow  Chains;  Cross-cut  and  other  Saws; 
Spades,  Shovels,  Hoes  and  Rakes;  Ox  Muzzles  and 
Bull  Rings;  Post  Diggers  and  Crow  Bars;  Wheel 
Barrows;  Grain  Cradles;  Scythes  and  Scythestones; 
Grubbing  Hoes  and  Picks;  Post  Augers,  Drawing 
Knives,  Axes,  Broad  Axes  and  Hatchets;  Grain 
Bags;  Grain  Measures;  Garden  Trowels  and  Weed- 
ing Forks;  Cast  Iron  Chairs  and  Settees;  do.  Ilat 
and  Umbrella  Stands;  Garden  Watering  Pots;  Hy- 
acinth and  Bulb  Glasses;  Pruning  and  Budding 
Knives;  Wire  Flower  Trainers;  do.  Stands,  Bee  Hives, 
Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels;  Gras.s  and  Grain  Sickels; 
Rose  Shears  and  Twig  Cutters;  Flower  Scissors; 
Butter  Prints,  Bowls  and  Ladela;  Folding  Ladders; 
Screw  Wrenches,  Pincers  and  Gimblets;  Rat  and 
Mole  Traps;  Cattle  Cards  and  Horse  Brushes;  Cur- 
ry Combs;  Horse  Lancets,  Ox  Knobs;  Nest  Eggs; 
tioe  and  Fork  Handles;  Hay  and  Corn  Knives;  Gar- 
den Reels;  Tree  Scrapers;  Cow  Bells;  Family  Press; 
Pick  Nic  Boxes;  Potato  Diggers  and  Pullers;  Whif- 
fle Trees;  Caterpillar  Brushes:  Fruit  Pickers;  Bor- 
der Knives;  Guano;  Plaster;  Poudrette;  Bonedust; 
Lime,  &c. 

PASCIIALL  MORRIS  &  Co., 

Nursery,  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Jg©»  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  1 1. 
SUPER' PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME. 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Mapes 
for  sale  hy  the  ton  or  smaller  quantity,  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  West  Chester, 
Pa.     Also,  No.  1,  Peruvian  Guano. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co. 
10,000  PEACH  TREES. 

Also  fine  Dwarf  Pears,  well  branched,  many  of 
them  having  fruited  the  present  season  ;  also  Ever- 
green and  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubbery  in  great 
variety. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  with  Black 
Spruce,  American  Arbor  Vitas,  Balm  of  Gilead,  White 
Spruce, — Hemlock,  from  4  to  12  inches  in  height,  at 
$30  per  1000,  well  packed  in  crates,  and  delivered  in 
Philadelphia.  ALso,  Sugar  Maple,  AVhite  Ash,  Birch, 
American  Larch  and  Elm,  from  18  inches  to  4  feet, 
of  handsome  shape,  and  delivered  in  Philedelphia  in 
good  condition  a  $10  per  100. 

ROCK   SALT. 

Rock  Salt  in  large  lumps,  for  s.alting  cattle.  This 
article  can  be  placed  in  the  open  field,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  weather. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  Co. 
HAY,  STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Webb's,  Ilovey's,  Emery's,  Rice's,  Potts',  Catch- 
pole's,  and  other  Straw  and  Fodder  Cuttersand  Crush- 


ers; also  Hick's  Portable  Cider  Mills,  whichwill  meke 
from  5  to  10  barrels  per  day.     For  sale  by 
PASCH.VLL  MORRIS,  &  Co., 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

FRUIT &ORNAMENTALTREES  &  SHHUCBERY. 

^^  The  aubacribers  (lifer  for  sale  the  preseiii  fall,  ut  their 

i^^fe  Nursery,  (iurdea  i  Ure^ii-h.iuae  Kstuljliiil.iiieiit,  West 
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Bale  ur  retail,  atreas. 'iiuble  prices,  viz;  Apple,  I'ear,  pencil,  rlum, 
mill  Cllerry  trees,  Apricots.  iNecllirillcs,  Kigs,  Fllbeils,  biiglish 
Waliiuis,  Strawberries,   Kaspberries.   Uooscbcrries,   (.urrunls   iii 
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MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 
Sent  1.  1853  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUMPS,    FIRE-ENGINES,   CASE   IRON    FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.,  &c. 


Pun 


ibscribcr     mt 


f  cl  for  Fh( 


tones,  Mines,  Rail  A^ay  Water 
rigatlon,Hydr"patlile  establlBb 
wateris  required. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRK  ENGINES. 
Having  a  doudleactjng  force  pump.    They  are  light,  easily  hand- 
led aud  worked  by  few  men 

Cistern  and  Well  I'umps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Giirden  Kiisine,  with  a  small  size  double  acting  lift  and  force 
pump.  Arranged  with  or  without  action.  They  are  so  adjusted 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  are  well 
calculated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  ! 

tliose  who  take 
II  agricultural  iinplenients  or 
for  their  labor  us  large  a 
ossible.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  admilted  bj 
:.  The  only  questiou  then,  the  fainier  has  to  decide  when 
purchase  a  new  implement  is.  which  is  the  best  »  To 
rant  of  a  Wind  Mill  or  Grain  Fan, 
Bamboi'ougii's  Improved  Fanuing  Mill 
entlyoireredasthei<rj(()e>l.irticle(irthekini1  that  can  be  had 


ifoi 
1  Hose  of 


Couplings, 


Also  prep.ired  tc 
laincrs,  presses,  i 
romthefirmof  M 


receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
.  portable  or  stationary,  hozoiital  or  perpeinli- 
them  ill  as  simple  a  style  as  possible,  combm- 
iid  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  i.nd  adapted 
iired  When  an  knginnejs  required  for  raising 
Jt,  I  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  foiin 
sconneclcd  from  the  engine,  when  notrkquired 
my  situations  steam  is  the  mosi  profitable  mode 
1  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 

■eceine  orders  or  give  inforu  ation  upon  lathes, 
aftlng,  pullies,  and  machinist  tools  in  general, 
ssrs  6.  Snow  f  Co  ,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Fulton,  N.Y. 


G.  B.  FARNHAM,  3t  ClilTs 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE 

Ao.  05,  Chesnut  street,  PliitadelpUa. 
The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  Hay,  Strawand  Cornstalk  cutters 


rtalk 

Cutlcisai 

d  Grinders;  Corn  Cob 

Crusheisnnd  Grind 

8hel 

e.sand  S 

eparators ;  Root  Cutte 

s  of  the  mostapprc 

from  one  to   two  I 

f  roo 

lute;  Bamborough's  c 

elebrated   Grain   F 

1  Cradirs  Rev. 

iving  Hay  Rakes  sel 

sharpening  Plows 

in   point  Plows  of   v 

ss  Hoi  ks.  Spades,  S 

;»l>e 

,Hoes,  H 

ay  and  Manure  Forks, 

eceived  f 

r  anv  and  every  Agric 

iltural  Implement 

:turer's  prices 

gust 

1822.] 

No.  65,  Chesnut  St..  I'hila 

R 


TO     FARMERS! 

LANPIIEAR  &  JEFFERIES. 
ESPECTFULLY  ii.viif  th-  atienlioi,  .if  F»im 
EstablisI 
uiing  Iraplemeiitsand  especially 

IMPROVED  GRAIN  FANS, 
ich  thev  confidently  assert  will  do  more  work  in  a  shorter  spaci 

.       ...'...       •'    -Fan  now  in  use.  These 

mplete  satisfaction. and 
procured,  testifying  to 


isconfidentlyoirc 
itsadvantages  over  all  other  F 
it  will  da  more  and  bclur  work  in 


folates  who  have  i 

ous  State  and  ci 

years,  at  whi. 


Mr.  Bamborough— De; 


tthe  public,  ynproof  of  this 
mild  farmers  in  the  United 
ihc  proceedings  of  the  vnri- 
H'leties  held  within  the  last 
(;  cases,  awarded  the  highest 


t  you  have  been  getting  more  pre- 
ratPd  patent  grain  fan.  And  why 
justly  entitled  to  any  that   were 


to  be  found 
farmers  wh 
they  ought 


S.— /  am 


v  opinion,  the  equal  to  your  tan  is  nowhere 
ss  Its  superior  The  millers  say  to  all  the 
their  wheat  'that  it  is  not  very  clean  ;  tlii-t 
lill  like  /got  of  you  to  clean  their  wheat,  for 
illiiig  screens  or  smut  much iiies,f..r  anygrain 
/gotofyou.  JOHN  T.  N/OHOLAS. 

making  out  a  bill  to  send  to  you  for  a  large 

number  of  your  fans,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opens.        J.  T.  N. 
Mills  for  sale,  wholesale  and   retail,  different  sizes  and  prices 

from  21  dollars,  to  26.28  nnd  30.    /  have  been  In  the  business  1» 

years  and  made  and  so'd  8.500.    Direct  to  me  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Faiissenttoany  partof  the  UmteA  States. 

JOHN  BAMBOROUGH,  Patentee. 

Severiil  trusty  agents  wanted  to  sell  rights.    Orders  may  also  be 
sent  to  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 

lied  from  trusting  any  person 
he  bus  a  written  order.    J.  B. 


CAUTION— \\\  pcrsm 
m  account  of  the  subs  ■ 
Jul</H.    tf. 
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TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

This  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  s.iil  the  various  min- 
cal  or  inorgauic  miterials  abstracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pro- 
eress  of  vegetation. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  potash  soda  and 
ammonia,  combined  with  Bi-Hhosphate  of  Lime,  Animal  Charcoal  - 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  j  the  whole  forming  a  highly  conceii- 


iid  with  less  labor,  than  a 
imber  of  testiiiioiiials  ci 


Having  had  many  years 
eountry,  they  are  prepared 
theaper  than  any  o" 


repr 


1  the  best  rliops  i 
I  snnerior  quality  a 
le  State.  Theywii. 
Billed  A  warrant 
ivilege 


with  every  Grain  Fan,  giving  the  purchas 
turning  it,  should  it  not  do  good  and  quick  work. 

Thev  will  deliver  them,  free  of  expense,  any  distance  withii 
fifty  miles  of  the  manufactory.  Their  Shop  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Marietta  and  Columbia  Turnpike,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  thej 
will  be  happy  to  have  Farmers  call  and  examine  for  themselves 
Price  of  Fans,  No.  1,  large  size,  -  -  -  821 .00 

"        "    2,  small  size,  -  -  -  22,011 

Several  good  and  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  the  Western 
and  Middle  paitof  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  a  fair  percentage  will 
be  allowed.    All  orders  addressed  to  Lanphier  and  Jcfferies..  Lao 


ALUERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  imported  stock.  Also,  two 
thorough  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  monlhs  old.  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  I'.  Remington,  near  Philadelphia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  nnd  sale  of  in 
proved  stock,  Cedarstreet,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

FebrnarySd,  18Sa. 


I  thusolfei 


iig,   howe 


ew  article  to  the  attention  of  fanners,  the  re- 
1  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  IS  de- 
upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculated 
lis,  which,  perhaps,  might  not  be  rcslized  ; 
that  the  principal  constituents  of  this  com- 


1  to  be  highly  valuable  separately,  it  is 
r-ouBdentlv  believed  that  their  combination  in  proper  proportions  iu 
the  'Saline  Fcitilizet"  will  forniau  excellent  manure. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 
The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels  to  the 


If,  on  opening  the  barrels,  the  £ 
gether  in  lumps,  they  should  be 
shovel,  upon  a  lloor  or  smooth  su 
gcod  dry  mould  may  1  e  added,  an 

For  wheat  or  rye  one  barrel  p 
ing.  and  lightly  harrowed  in.anc 

Upou  grass  it  should 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  v 
solve  the  ferliliziiig  salt 
spring,  will  be  found  to 


luld  be  found  adhering  to- 
,  say  with  the  back  of  a 
Old,  If  convenient.a  little 
ded,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading 
arrel  per  acre  may  be  used  before  sow- 
in,  and  the  other  applieil  as  a  top  dress- 
he  commencement  of  the  first  thaw, 
sown  broad-cast,  and  if  possible,  when 
m  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  to  dis- 
generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 


would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel  ni- 

,,„^  ......  , broadcast. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compo.st  pile,  the  Fertilizer  willdoubi; 
less  incresse  greatly  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture 

The  experience  of  Agrieu  turists  will  probably  suggest  other 
modes  of  employing  it.  assmm  as  they  become  aatisliecl  of  lis  utili- 
ty. It  should  lint,  however,  in  any  case  be  mixed  with  quick. lime 
which  will  cause  a  toss  of  ammonia,  nor  should  it  be  buried  deeper 
iu  the  soil. 
tff-  Price,  S2  20  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CARTER  fc  SCATTERGOOD, 
June.  1852]  Office.SI,  Arch  St.,  Philad. 

SIIANGHAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For  Sale. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  yonng  Cochin  China  & 
Snanghae  Fowls  of  the  latent  importation,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  at  fair  prices  on  post  paid  applK 


1853.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FARMERS!  LOOK  TO  YOUR  INTERESTS. 


S  . 


This  Machine  was  Patented  July  2,  1850,  and  has 
received  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  Exhibitions 
wherr  it  has  ever  been  contested;  including  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  Agricultural  Society,  Octo- 
ber 9th  1850;  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society.  October  17th,  1850 ;  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  "Society,  October  23d,  1850,  and 
October  24th,  1851,  and  Michigan  Stale  Agricultural 
Society,  September  25th,  1851. 

THE  ABOVE  DRILL  is  not  liable  to  get  nut  of 
repair,  is  exceedsnly  simple  in  its  construction,  will 
sow  point  rows  in  all  irregular  shaped  fields,  and  pos- 
sessess  superior  advantages  to  all  others  in  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  regulated  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity  of  Grain  per  Acre.,  while  the 
draft  upon  the  horses  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  consequently  with  the  same  labor,  can  seed  one- 
fourth  more  ground  per  day  than  with  most  other 
machines  now  in  use.  The  objection  so  common  to 
Drilling  Machines  of  becoming  Cuoked  if  the  seed  is 
not  perfectly  cleaned,  is  entirely  obviated  in  the  Sim- 
ple and  Peculiar  construction  of  this  Drill,  as  white 


MYERS'  CHEMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

That  of  offering  to  the  public  a  Manure  which  compriBes  al 
that  could  be  wished — its  cheapneea  and  surprising  effects  in  pro 
ducing  larger  crops  in  any  kind  of  soil — is  tasting  and  enduring 

The  subscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  powerful  effects  npon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  t;\ke  Its  precedence  above  all  others;  its  adaption  to  alt 
kinds  of  soil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  anv  other  man  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Its  effects  are 
wonderful      A  supply  always  on  hand,  WM.  MYERS, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germant(twn  Road,  Kensington,  Phita. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWINR  CERTIFICATES 

Germantow.v.  October  8,  1851. 
To  Mr.  VVm.  Myers-Sir— Having  tried  your  Ihemico-Aniranl 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  it  produce  one- third 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  tlie  best  horse  manure  •  n  the  same 
ground.  WM.  K.  Cox. 

The  fotlowingadditioual  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 
VVoonsuRT,  N.  J  ,  10th  mo  20th,  1851. 
I  have  used  upward  of  1000  bushels  of  Wm.  Mtsks'  Animal 
MAnnBE,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  for  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  root  crops— 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  valuable. 

David  /.  Geiscom. 


caps  and  short  straw  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  regular  distribution  of  the  seed.  It  is  war- 
ranted to  distribute  the  seed  evenly;  to  sow  and 
quantity  per  acre  commonly  sown  broadcast;  to  not 
cut  or  break  the  grains:  to  be  well  made  with  good 
materials  and  durable  with  proper  care. 

Having  sold  about  400  of  the  above  Drills  the  past 
season,  all  of  which  met  with  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  purchasers;  and  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  Still  Great- 
er Improvements,  wo  now  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  Moore's  Patent  Seed  and  Grain  Planter  improv- 
ed, is  superior  to  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose, 
now  in  the  market. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  furnish  1000  of  the 
above  Machines  for  sale  the  coming  Season,  we  shall 
bo  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  supply  orders  without 
elay. 

J6®"A11  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will 
warrant  prompt  attention. 

LEE,  PEIRCE  &  LEE. 

August,1852.]     ErcUdoun  P.  O.,  Ches/er  Co.,  Pa. 


mat  Manure  about  33  acres  of  the  pmirest  land  on  my  farm,  and  pnt 
half  in  Oats,  and  II  e  balance  in  Corn.  Although  it  was  got  in 
quite  late,  and  the  Season  very  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstanding.  1  can  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Corn  1  ever  raised,  although  I  have  farmed  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land, and  Alanured  well,  as  I  thought, in  Ihe  old  wuy- 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quite  yellow  and  leaves  curled  up 
with  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly  ;  then-fore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  vaiuable  manures  f  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my  iieighborsand  oUiers^ 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M.  Seelt. 

SIDLE'SnUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  Bubscriber  residing  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Pennaylra 
ma.,  has  invented  a  new  und  imprcived  Augur  for  the  boring  gfhubi 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wngon. carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
fi»r  which  I  have  obtained  letieru  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  huh  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately — and  ia  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true— and  is  so  per- 
fectly simp'e  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
chanical principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  nut  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  he  inserted  in  a  few  minutes 
'       *'      old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 


— where  unde 

same  amount  of  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Ten 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sel 

^'  Dillaburg'.  April,  \B5i—U 


nry  or  Shop  rii^hts  will  please 
'M\  terms  that  will  enable 

UENRY  SIDUE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Works, 
THE  Bubscriljera  have  on  hniid  and  fur  «ale,  a  birge  ; 
of    Agricultural    and    Horticultural    W.irks  for  tlie   K 
GarUener,  nm  iiig  tliem  are  tlie  following: 


11 

•'     Dog, 

Youatt  k  Martin  n„  Cattle, 

Coraple 

;e  Furtne-  .t  Gardener 

hy  Fesienden 

UiiwiiiiiBS,  Barrv's  &  Tliomaa 

Fruit  Book, 

Down. 

g  9  Country  Houses. 

St^pl,^ 

'B  Book  of  the  Farm, 

Norton 

8  Element,  of  Si-ientifi 

c  Agrieultore, 

stry, 

Buisf! 

I--|ow<-r  Garden  Di.ec 

"•yi 

Buisfs 

Family  Kitchen  Garde 

Hook  of  Flowers, 

on  the  Ros«, 

Alkn'g 

American  Farm  Book, 

Drown 

Darliiij, 

ton's  Flora  Cestrlcn, 

■  '■ 

Ag  lenltural  Botany, 

Guenon 

Fessenden's   Farmer'*  own  £ook, 

Kul.ank's  Hydraulics, 
Also,  an  the  leading  Agricultural  niid  Horlicu  tnral  Periodicals 

PASCHAl.L  MORRIS.  \  CO'S. 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  West  Chester,  Pa 


THE  MODEL  SEED  STORE, 

300  Market  Street,  ahove  Sfh  street,  PhilaJdphia. 
MODEL  SEED  STORE. 


VEGETABLE     SEEDS,     ever; 

known  variety. 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  500  varieties 
GRASS  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 
THOMAS  F.  CROFT,  Proprietor. 
A-jent  of  Penna.  Farm  Journal 


CUMBERLAND   NURSERIES. 

NEAR  CARLISLE,  PA. 

The  proprietor  of  the  above  establishment,  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  present 
stock  of  Fruit,  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  &e.,  would  call  especial  at- 
tention to  his  fine  stock  of  well  grown  Apple  Tree.", 
which  embraces  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  country.  As  evidence 
to  this  last  assertion,  please  let  him  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  reports  of  the  various  Pomol  gical  and 
Horticultural  Exhibitions,  sis  well  as  State  Fairs,&c., 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States, 
for  the  last  few  years. 

All  Trees  carefully  oacked  so  as  to  carry  safely  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  for  which  no  greater  charge 
will  be  ma  e  than  to  cover  cost. 

Catalogues  given  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants, 
■who  will  please  enclose  a  post  stamp  to  prepay  th« 
same.     Address  DAVID  MILLER,  Jr., 

Cumberland  Nurseries, 

Dec.  1852.]  Near  Carlisle. 


THE  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTOR. 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  IN   LARGE  NEWSPAPER  FORM. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Commercial  as  well 
asPRACTicALFARMER  and  Planter,  the  Stock  Breed- 
er, the  Rural  ARcniTECT,the  Fruit  dan  Arboricul- 
turist, the  Market  and  Kitchen  Gardener,  and  the 
Florist;  together  with  a  coinplete  summary  of  the 
most  important  Foreign  and  Domestic  News.  Pub- 
lished every  Thursdav. 

"TERMS. 


One  Copy, 


PI  1 


•sday,  Oct. 
d  to  act  as 


Three  Copies,       -        -         -       5    " 
Five  Copies,      ...  8    " 

Ten  Copies,  -         -        -    15    " 

Fifteen  Copies,        -        -         20   " 
Twenty  Copies,  -        -         -     25    " 
The  first  number  will  be  issued  on  Tli 
21.     Postage,  Half  a  cent  per  week. 

B®"-  All  Postmasters  and  others,  dispt 
Agents,  will  bo  furnished  with  Prospectus  and  Spi 
cimen  numbers,  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


A  monthlv  journal,  of  thirty-two  pages,  double 

COLUMNS,  imperial  OCTAVO;  MADE  UP,  PRINCIPALLY 
BY  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WEEKLY  PAGES  OP  "  THE 
NEW  YORK    AGRICULTOR." 

This  periodical  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  the  Stock  Breeder,  the  Rural 
Architect,  the  Nurseryman,  the  Gardener  and  the 
Florist. 

E.ach  number  will  be  filled  entirely  with  perma- 
nently VALUABLE  reading  matter.  No  advertisements 
allowed  in  its  columns;  and  not  even  the  large  head- 
ing, or  terms  and  contents,  usual  on  thefirst  and  last 
pages  of  similar  journals,  will  be  permitted.  All 
such  matter  will  invariably  appear  on  the  cover. 
Thus,  the  numbers  of  the  farm  and  garden,  bound 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  have  the  same  appear- 


book.     This  is  a  new  feature  i 


iodicals 


ance  as  a  UooK.  inis  is  a  new  leaturc  in  pe 
of  this  class,  and  should  the  more  highly  c  immend 
it  to  public  favor.  Jg©"  Published  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy,  .?1.00  per  annum.     Three  Copies,  ?2.00 

per  annum.     Eight  copies,  $5.00  per  annum. 

Lower  rates  than  the  above  will  be  made  with  Ag- 
ricultur.al  Societies  or  Clubs,  by  taking  a  larger  num- 
ber of  copies.  J6®"  Postage,  only  one-half  a  cent 
per  montli. 

B@"  Postmasters  and  others,  disposed  to  act  as 
Agents,  will  be  furnished  with  Prospectus  and  Spe- 
cimen Numbers,  on  application  to  publisliers. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

B^'Inducement  to  Gentlemen  Acting  as  Agents. 
— Any  person  forwarding  us  ten  or  more  subscrip- 
tions each,  for  either  ot  the  above  papers,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  copy,  gratis,  for  one  year. 

Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

No    29.  Market  S'reet.  Phila. 

lyHERF,  Ihesuhscrihcrhasonened   an  extensive   assortment  of 
"    r.RAss  A^BGABUKS  KEKDs.of  lus  ovvu  ralBlng,or  recenlnnpor- 

He  IS,  also,  inaiiufacturin.j    all   the  most   approved  Agricultural 

to  a  new  article  of'^PI'.w,  of  his  nw vcnlic.n,  called  Cast  Steel, 
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Portal)le  Grain  Mills. 

Now  that  horse-powers  have  become  so  common, 
we  think  a  good  and  not  too  expensive  portable  mill 
for  grinding  and  mixing  grain  for  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  (Sec.,  and  which  could  be  used  on  the  barn  floor, 
■would  find  a  ready  sale.  The  one-tenth  toll,  and  the 
loss  of  time  of  teams  and  men  in  going  some  miles, 
makes  an  item  well  worth  saving.  Such  a  macliine 
might  also  embrace  the  making  flour  and  meal  for 
family  use.  If  they  are  in  use  any  where  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  cut  and  description  for  tlie  Fai-m 
Journal. 


J.  S.  L.  is  received.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  mow 
the  weeds  down  after  harvest,  before  they  have  gone 
to  seed  and  exhausted  the  ground.  By  "sleet  time" 
the  mischief  is  all  done. 


Analysis  of  Sjils, 

That  the  inorganic  constituents  of  OHr  cultiv.ited 
crops  as  developed  in  their  ash  must  be  derived  from 
the  soil,  and  that  where  it  is  defective  in  these,  a  de- 
fective crop  is  the  necess.-try  result,  are  facts  which, 
though  not  new,  are  only  beginning  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  generality  of  our  farmers.  As  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  a  mechanic  to  manufacture 
his  wares  without  giving  him  the  maicriah  of  which 
they  are  composed,  as  to  expect  a  crop  of  wheat,  In- 
dian corn  or  potatoes  whore  the  soil  is  destitute  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  and  other  elemen- 
tary constituents  which  analysis  has  proved  to  enter 
largely  into  their  composition.  Agricultural  chem- 
istry has  shown  us  what  most  of  our  cultivated  crops 
are  composed  of,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  an  en- 
lightened system  of  cultivation,  is  for  the  practical 
farmer  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition of  his  soil  so  as  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  thus  be  able  to  apply  such  food  for  plants  ia  the 
shape  of  manures,  and  such  only  as  are  wanting,  or 
may  result  from  chemical  combinations  therein. 

One  invariable  rotation  of  crops,  the  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  same  manures,  prevails  in  this  dis- 
trict of  country,  and  in  most  others  through  Penn- 
sylvania, Barn-yard  manure  applied  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  fall  of  tlie  year,  after  being  exposed  fur 
nine  or  ten  months  to  the  weather,  and  an  occasional 
drossitigof  lime  and  pi  aster  .are  the  three  great  specifics 
for  all  kinds  of  crops  and  all  soils.  That  this  system 
often  results  in  large  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
DOtatoes,  &c.,  is  an  evidence  of  the  natural  fertility 
and  absorbent  power  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  value  of 
these  materials,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  their  in- 
discriminate application,  in  the  way  they  are  u.sed, 
is,  in  all  cases,  the  most  profitable  one.  Nothing  ia 
more  common  than  to  hear  practical  farmers  dif- 
fer in  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  lime  and  jilaster. 

One  has  told  us  that  after  using  the  latter  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  had  entirely  abandoned  it,  never  hav- 
ing observed  the  least  benefit.     Another,  within  a. 
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short  distance,  has  usually  applied  a  small  quantity 
to  each  hill  of  corn,  and  has  observed  the  benefit, 
not  only  in  that  crop,  but  each  successive  one  of  oats, 
•wheat,  grass  has  indicated  by  its  deep  green  and 
luxuriant    growth,   where    each   hill   of   corn   had 

The  Srst  concludes  plaster  is  of  no  use,  and 
so  informs  his  friends  and  neighbors  that  he  has  tried 
it  fairly,  and  it  ia  money  thrown  away.  All  within 
his  influence  are  thus  discouraged  from  using  plas- 
ter. His  neighbor  tells  a  different  tale,  shows  its 
good  effects,  and  plaster  becomes  a  panacea  for  im- 
proving land.  One  of  our  best  farmers,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years,  of  applying  con- 
siderable quantities  of  both  lime  and  plaster,  tells 
us  that  on  one  occasion,  where  the  plaster  fell  short 
of  going  over  the  entire  field,  leaving  a  whole  land 
across  it  untouched,  this  part  could  be  observed  at  a 
distance  by  its  increased  luxuriance  over  the  rest, 
indicating  there  was  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  li 
already  in  the  soil,  and  that  more  produced  a  posi- 
tive injury.  The  same  discrepancy  is  found  to  ex- 
ist with  respect  to  lime  and  barn-yard  manure,  little 
or  no  advantage  often  resulting  from  their  application 

cular  crops.  The  different  results  in  these  ca- 
ses, is  owing  to  the  variable  composition  of  the  soil, 
and  we  refer  to  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  analysis— as  indicating  what  is  deficient, 
and  enabling  us  to  supply  it.  Because  a  certain 
manure  has  failed  or  succeeded  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is  no  more  proof  that  it  will  do  the  same  in 
every  other  soil  and  situation,  than  that  because  the 
Laplander  can  digest  whale  oil  and  tallow  candles, 
the  same  articles  are  suitable  food  for  residents  of  a 
tropical  climate.  The  organic  food  of  plants,  con- 
stituting over  90  per  cent.,  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
atmosphere;  the  remainder,  or  inorganic  constituents, 
solely  from  the  soil,  and  these,  although  in  such 
small  proportions,  are  equally  necessary  with  the 
others.  The  following  tables,  giving  the  composition 
of  several  of  our  cultivated  crops,  will  be  found 
useful : 


it  wants,  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  improvement. 
We  consider  it  thus  far  as  certain  as  mathematics, 
and  its  great  importance,  to  the  skilful  farmer,  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  Plants,  like  animals,  seem 
to  have  their  instincts  for  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
differ  in  their  powers  of  selection  and  assimilation  ; 
the  ash  of  different  varieties,  never  exhibiting,  on 
analysis,  the  same  composition.  No  substitutes  will 
answer.  Hay,  for  instance,  exhausts  the  soil  of  silica, 
lime,  potash.  No  application  of  soda,  magnesia,  or 
chlorine,  which  it  contains  in  very  small  quantities, 
will  supply  this  deficiency. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary  that  farmers  should 
qualify  themselves  to  analyse  their  own  soils.  The 
practical  part  of  farming  is  amply  sufficient  to  occu- 
py their  whole  time,  without  attention  to  the  labora- 
tory. An  analysis  will  not  often  be  required  more 
than  once,  but  we  hold  it  to  be  indispensable  to  cor- 
rect and  profitable  management,  that  they  should, 
all  cases,  know  the  constituents  of  their  soil,  be- 
fore they  can  judge  what  fertilizers  are  wanting,  or 
in  what  quantities  they  should  be  applied. 

In  Maryland,  a  State  Chemist  is  employed  on  a 
fixed  salary,  to  analyse  soils  without  expense  to  the 
farmer.  There  has  been  no  liberality  of  this  kind, 
as  yet,  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  hope  there  soon  will 
be.  We  have  heard  there  is  an  agricultural  chemist 
in  Philadelphia,  of  some  experience  in  this  way,  but 
we  do  not  at  present  know  who  he  is  or  where  to  be 
found.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  this  information, 
we  shall  be  obliged  by  hearing  from  them,  as  our 
farmers  are  making  inquiries  of  us  on  this  subject. 


Silica, 
Iron, 
Charcoal  in  ash, 


Wheat. 
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Cutting  Corn-fodde 
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The  theory  of  rotation  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
every  kind  of  plant  requires  its  specific  food,  the 
amount  of  which  is  of  course  diminished  by  the  pro- 
duction of  every  subsequent  crop  of  the  same  kind. 
Although  analysis  may  sometimes  fail  of  giving  the 
exact  proportions,  it  may  be  relied  on  safely  for  in- 
Vicating  the  general  character,  what  it  has  and  what 


Enos  Smedley,  of  this  county,  and  of  many  years' 
experience  as  a  dairyman,  informs  us  of  his  great 
success  the  present  winter  in  keeping  his  cows  on 
corn-fodder,  cut  and  crushed  by  a  horse-power  and 
machine.  His  plan  is  to  cut  off  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  of  the  butts  before  putting  it  through  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  worked  on  the  barn  floor,  with  a  one 
horse  power,  and  the  cut  fodder  discharged  through 
a  funnel  into  the  entry  below,  contiguous  to  the  cow 
stables.  Here  it  is  emptied  into  a  brge  box  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  holding  about  34  bushel  baskets 
full.  This  is  well  mixed  up  with  an  equal  number 
of  quarts  of  meal,  and  the  whole  slightly  moistened. 
He  has  34  cows  fastened  up  in  separate  stalls,  and 
one  bushel,heaped  up,  is  found  sufficient  for  a  cow  at  a 
feed  and  they  are  led  twice  a  day,  eating  it  up  clean. 
Under  this  management  they  are  improving  finely, 
and  wintering  as  well  as  they  usually  do  on  the  best 
hay. 

One  sheaf  of  fodder  cut  up,  making  two  good  feeds, 
is  worth  here,  about  three  cents,  making  21  cents  per 
week.  Sixteen  quarts  of  meal  per  week  for  each  cow 
is  worth  32  cents.  Total  for  keep  of  cows  each,  per 
week,  53  cents.  This  is  cheap  wintering,  and  a  strong 
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illustration  of  the  great  advantages  of  cutting  food 
for  stock.  Such  evidence  of  what  has  been  done,  is 
worth  pages  of  theory  in  convincing  farmers  of  the 
great  loss  they  sustain  in  feeding  hay  and  fodder  un- 
cut. Not  only  will  one-half  or  two-thirds  in  quanti- 
ty be  .sufficient,  but  there  is  a  great  saving  in  respect 
to  waste.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  used  to  feed- 
ing cattle  in  barn-yards,  out  of  cribs,  know  that  not 
less  than  about  one  sheaf  to  each  animal  is  a  suffi- 
cient allowance,  and  that  when  either  corn-fodder  or 
hay  is  fed  whole,  a  considerable  portion  is  dragged 
out  over  the  yard  and  lost. 

Hay  is  now  worth  from  $18  to  $25  per  ton,  and  by 
this  plan  of  feeding  corn-fodder,  a  saving  of  some 
tons  and  the  price  of  several  machines  may  be  effected 
in  one  winter.  We  have  found,  in  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  when  cirn-fodder  is  fed,  merely  cut,  with- 
out crushing,  a  very  considerable  amount  is  left  un- 
eaten. The  sharp  and  tough  edges  of  the  stalk  do  not  ad- 
mit of  proper  mastication,  and,  indeed,  is  apt  to  make 
sore  mouths.  The  machine  used  by  Enos  Smedley 
is  of  Potts'  patent.  Urmy's  patent  is  said  to  be  able 
to  cut  and  crush  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  hour.  Our  readers  will  find  in  another  place  an 
excellent  article,  from  the  Michigan  Farmer,  on  sow- 
ing corn  for  fodder  broad-cast  or  in  drills.  We  have 
tried  this  ourselves,  and  found  it  a  most  valuable 
food,  especially  for  cows  and  young  stock.  We 
consider  it  preferable  to  hay.  When  not  allowed 
to  go  to  ear,  the  stalks  abound  in  rich  saccharine  mat- 
ter,  and  by  the  experiments  of  William  Webb, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  manufactured  sugar 
from  it,  it  would  appear  to  be  equal  in  this  particular, 
to  the  sugar  cane. 


Agricultural  Societies. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  the  progress 
of  agricultural  improvement  in  Pennsylvania,  may 
be  found  in  the  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  within  two  or  three  years  past.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  counties  they  have  been  established  within  that 
time,  and  have  held  spirited  and  and  satisfactory  an- 
nual exhibitions.  Where  county  associations  have 
been  found  to  be  impracticable,  we  observe  agricul- 
tural clubs,  for  local  districts  or  townships  have  been 
formed,  which  promise  to  be  highly  useful.  One  of 
these  latter  has  been  lately  organized  in  Tredyffrin 
township,  in  this  county,  through  the  public  spirit  of 
our  friend,  Dr.  Walker.  They  meet  at  stated  times, 
and  have  a  room  in  a  central  location,  supplied  with 
agricultural  periodicals  and  standard  works  on 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  propose  forming  a 
cabinet  of  specimens  of  newly  introduced  field  and 
vegetable  seeds  for  inspection  and  distribution  among 
farmers.  The  interchange  of  views,  and  discussions 
on  practical  subjects,  comparisons  of  modes  of  culti- 
vation and  general  farm  management  which  will  ne- 
cessarily result  from  such  clubs,  can  but  be  highly 


useful,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  multiplied  in  differ- 
ent directions  through  the  State.  They  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  in  the  different  townships  as  auxil- 
iaries to  county  societies. 

We  are  desirous  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  various 
county  agricultural  societies  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
publication  in  the  Farm  Journal.  We  think  it  im- 
portant on  seveial  accounts,  such  a  list  should  be 
made  out.  It  will  bring  more  fully  to  view  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  agriculture  in  different  sections,  and 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and  bo  valuable  for  re- 
ference in  obtaining  statistical  information. 

We  shouldjbe  much  obliged  if  the  secretaries  or 
other  persons  who  have  the  means  of  correct  informa- 
tion, will  forward  us  an  account  of  their  county  soci- 
ety ;  the  year  it  was  established,  the  number  of  ex- 
hibitions which  have  been  held,  and  a  list  of  the 
president,  secretaries  and  other  officers. 


Salt  for  our  Domestic  Animals. 

BV  LEVI  BARTLETT,  WARNER,  N.  H. 

Farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  differ  widely 
in  their  views  upon  the  most  common  farm  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  depth  of  ploughing;  the  width 
and  angle  of  the  furrow  slice ;  the  application  of  ma- 
nures whether  it  should  be  spread  upon  the  land  be- 
fore ploughing,  or  after  this  operation,  &c.,  &c.  It 
is  less  strange  that  they  should  entertain  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  other  rural  matters,  not  so  pal- 
pably visible.  Thus,  while  one  farmer  uses  many 
bushels  of  salt  annually  for  his  farm  stock,  another 
scouts  the  idea  of  its  use  in  either  large  or  small  do- 
ses. Some  farmers  practice  salting  their  hay  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  of  salt  per  ton.  Mr.  Pell,  of  Ul- 
ster Co.,  N.  Y.,  several  years  ago,  gave,  in  some  ag- 
ricultural paper,  an  account  of  his  method  of  curing 
hay  ;  which  was,  to  get  it  in  very  green,  and  sprinkle 
on  it  one  bushel  of  salt  to  each  ton  of  hay.  This 
statement  called  out  several  farmers  in  reply ;  and 
one  of  them  pronounced  "his  practice  actually  cruel" 
to  thus  compel  his  cattle  to  eat  such  a  quantity  of 
salt.  Some  farmers  use  but  two,  others  four  quarts 
to  the  ton  of  hay,  while,  perhaps,  a  very  large  ma- 
jority use  none  upon  their  hay,  at  the  time  ol  stor- 
ing it  in  their  barns.  Thus,  practical  farmers  disa- 
gree. How  are  we  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
cattle  should  bo  supplied  with  salt,  or  not  ?  Reason- 
ing from  the  instincts  of  our  domestic  animals,  and 
tlie  researches  in  animal  physiology,  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  this :  that  the  health  and 
thrift  of  our  farm  stock,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  depend  much  upon  a  full  supply  of  salt, 
and  that  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  farmer  require 
that  he  should,  in  some  form,  afford  this  supply. 

The  Creator  has  given  to  man  reasoning  powers 
and  speech,  by  which  he  can  communicate  his  wants, 
his  likes  land  dislikes,  and  orally  express  them.  To 
animals  he  has  given  instinct,  which  guides  them  in 
the  selection  of  their  food,  and,  in  a  good  degree, 
teaches  them  to  avoid  that  which  is  hurtful  or  poi- 
sonous. The  almost  universal  relish  our  domestic 
animals  manifest  for  salt,  indicates  most  clearly,  I 
think,  the  necessity  of  their  being  supplied  with  it ; 
and  this  desire  for  salt  is  not  confined  to  our  domes- 
tic animals  alone.  The  salt  licks  of  the  west  were 
formerly  much  frequented  by  the  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
and  the  huge  mastodon  and  other  animals,  for  th ' 
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purpose  of  obtaining  salt,  so  necessary  to  their  well 
beino;.  Our  cattle  have  not  the  use  of  an  intelligible 
speech,  but  "actions  sometimes  speak  plain  as 
words,"  and  the  actions  frequently'  manifested  by  cat- 
tle for  salt  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They  mean,  give 
us  salt;  the  cravings  of  nature  require  it,  and  most  far- 
mers believe  the  fact.  Therefore,  some  good  farmers 
always  keep  salt  in  troughs,  under  cover  of  a  shed, 
where  their  cattle  have  access  to  it  through  the  year. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  probable  the  cattle  just  take  what 
is  necessary,  no  more,  no  less.  Others  give  salt  to 
their  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  once  a  week ;  whether  this 
is  as  often  as  is  necessary,  (especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  pasturing  season,  when  the  grass  ia  ten- 
der and  succulent,)  admits  of  some  doubt.  Besides, 
they  may  eat  too  much  at  such  times  for  their  health, 
and  the  weaker  ones  may  not  obtain  their  share. 

Chemical  analysis  long  ago  taught  us  that  the 
bones  of  animals  were  chiefly  formed  of  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  but  it  was  not  known  till  the  publication  of 
a  work  on  animal  physiology,  by  Professor  Liebig, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  (common  salt,)  and  phosphate  of  soda  were 
invariably  found  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  phosphate 
of  potash  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh.  These 
facts  prove  that  these  sujostances  are  indispensable 
for  the  healthy  process  carried  on  in  the  blood,  and 
in  tlie  fluid  of  the  muscles.  Says  the  Professor, — 
"Proceeding  on  this  assumption,  the  necessity  for 
adding  commora  safe  to  the  food  of  many  animals  is 
easily  explained,  as  well  as  the  share  which  that  salt 
takes  in  the  formation  of  blood,  and  in  the  respirato- 
ry process.  It  is  a  fact  now  established  by  numer- 
ous analysis,  that  the  ashes  of  inland  plants,  grow- 
ing at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea,  contain  no 
soda,  or  only  traces  of  that  base.  The  potashes  of 
inland  countries  rarely  contain  any  carbonate  of  so- 
da, while  the  ashes  of  the  same  plants,  growing  in 
maritime  countries,  near  the  sea-coast,  contain  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  common  salt ;  therefore,  the  food 
of  animals  is  not  in  all  places  of  the  same  quality 
or  composition,  in  respect  to  the  two  bases,  potash 
and  soda." 

"An  animal  feeding  on  plants  which  contain  phos- 
phates of  other  bases,  along  with  some  compounds  of 
soda  or  sodium,  produces  in  the  body  the  phosphate 
of  soda,  so  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  the 
blood.  But  an  animal  living  inland,  obtains  in  the 
weeds,  herbs,  roots  and  tubers  which  it  consumes, 
only  salts  of  potash.  It  can  produce,  from  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  decomposition  with 
the  salts  of  potash,  only  phosphate  of  potash,  the 
chief  inorganic  constituents  of  its  flesh,  but  no  phos- 

f'hate  of  soda,  which  is  a  compound  never  absent  in 
healthy)  blood.  When,  in  inland  countries,  the 
food  does  not  contain  common  salt  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  phosphate  of  soda  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blood,  then  more  salt  must  be  added  to  the 
food.  From  common  salt  is  produced,  in  this  case, 
by  mutual  decomposition  with  the  phosphate  of  pot- 
ash, or  with  earthy  phosphates,  the  phosphate  of  so- 
da of  the  blood. 

"The  phosphate  of  soda  is  indispensable  to  the 
normal  c(mstitution  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess which  go  on  in  that  fluid  cannot  be  replaced  by 
phosphate  of  potash,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  opinion 
fully  justified  by  the  properties  of  these  two  salts." 

It  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Profes- 
sor Liebig,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  supplying  farm 
stock  with  salt,  in  sections  of  the  country  remote  from 
the  sea-board,  especially  when  we  take  his  views  in 


connection  with  other  familiar  and  well-established 
physiological  facts. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  lime  are  indispensable  in  th« 
formation  of  the  bones  of  animals,  and  no  other  sub- 
stances will  answer  that  purpose.  If  the  hay  or  grasa 
upon  which  a  milch  cow  is  fed,  is  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime,  instinct  points  out  a  remedy  ; 
the  cow  takes  to  eating  bones,  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy of  the  bone  earth  in  her  natural  food.  If  she  can- 
not obtain  a  sufficiency  of  phosphates  for  her  milk, 
and  to  supply  the  daily  waste  going  on  in  her  bones 
and  other  portions  of  her  system,  emaciation  and 
weakness  follow,  and  sometimes  death,  from  what  is 
called  the  "bone  disorder,"  A  certain  remedy  for 
this  disease  is  found  in  giving  to  the  cows  the  fine 
bone-dust  from  the  button-mould  factories.  A  gill  a 
day,  given  to  a  milch  cow  for  a  few  weeks,  will  cure 
her  of  a  propensity  to  eat  old  bones,and  restore  her  to 
health  and  strength.  There  is  no  theory  about  this, 
it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  procured  several  bar- 
rels of  the  bone  saw  dust  from  the  button  factory  at 
Brighton,  as  a  medicine  for  the  cows  of  farmers  and 
others  in  this  vicinity ;  and  the  past  summer  I  fur- 
nished to^a  number  of  farmers  the  ground  mineral 
phosphate  of  lime  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with 
equally  good  results.  Lime  is  the  principal  mineral 
ingredient  in  the  formation  of  an  egg  shell.  If  a  hen 
is  shut  up,  and  fed  wholly  on  food  containing  no  lime, 
she  may  occasionally  lay  an  egg,  but  it  will  have  no 
shell.  A  hen  can  no  more  generate  lime  than  she 
can  gold  or  silver  ;  nor  any  more  transmute  any  oth- 
er mineral  substance  into  lime,  to  form  her  egg-shell, 
than  she  can  produce  the  new  three  cent  pieces  of 
coin  from  gravel  stones.  Sulphur  is  a  prominent 
constituent  of  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  that  is  derived 
from  the  food  upon  which  the  bird  subsists.  No  oth- 
er substance  will  supply  its  place  in  the  formation  of 
the  perfect  egg,  and  "any  bird  which  can  organize  a 
perfect  egg,  without  a  particle  of  sulphur  to  enter  in- 
to the  composition  of  its  yoke,  can  create  and  lay  a 
little  world,  with  all  its  inhabitants." 

The  blood  of  animals  is  made  up  of  globules,  some 
of  which  are  white,  and  others  red ;  the  red  globules 
owe  their  color  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  In  those  diseas- 
ed states  of  the  blood  in  which  the  red  particles  are 
deficient  in  quantity,  the  functions  of  life  are  lan- 
guidly performed  ;by  the  administration  in  medicine 
of  the  salts  of  iron,  the  florid  color  of  the  blood  and 
complexion  is  restored,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
health  is  improved.  Probably,  from  some  disarrange- 
ment of  the  assimilating  vessels  in  those  persons 
whose  blood  is  deficient  in  coloring  matter,  the  ves- 
sels do  not  take  from  the  food  sufficient  iron  ;  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  it  is  given  direct,  and  in  larger 
quantity  than  is  usually  found  in  the  food,  and  with 
good  results. 

Common  salt  is  a  combination  of  muriatic  acid  with 
soda,  an  element,  (in  connection  with  certain  acids,) 
so  necessary  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood.  Clover, 
red-top  and  herd-grass,  grown  near  the  ocean,  con- 
tain so  much  salt  as  to  render  the  salting  of  the  cat^ 
tie  fed  upon  it  unnecessary,  while  the  same  kind  of 
grasses  grown  here,  some  60  or  70  miles  inland,  is  so 
deficient  in  soda,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  that  our  cattle  should  be  supplied  with 
salt,  for  a  certain  amount  of  soda,  from  some  source 
or  other,  is  required  in  the  blood,  and  required,  too, 
by  a  law  more  immutable  than  that  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians.  'Tis  this  law  that  induces  the  "salt  hun- 
gry" cow  or  horse,  to  lick,  for  the  half  hour  together, 
an  old  cask  that  has  been  used  for  salting  meat.— 
Jouriml  of  Agriculture. 
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Sowing  Corn  for  Fodder. 

Macedon,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.  21,  1852. 

M.  Editor:— I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  an  inquiry  for  the  best  mode  of 
raising  corn  for  fodder,  and  having  tried  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  results  may  be  of  benefit  to  others. 

A  common,  and  a  very  objectionable  practice,  is  to 
sow  broadcast.  This  requires  at  least  four  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  even  with  this  amount  of  seed,  the 
growth  is  not  dense  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  ground  is  left  in  a  foul 
condition. 

The  best  way  is  to  sow  in  drills.  First  plow  and 
harrow  the  ground,  as  if  for  corn  or  potatoes ;  run 
furrows  in  one  direction,  with  one  horse,  about  three 
feet  apart ;  with  a  hand-basket  of  corn  on  the  left 
arm,  walk  rapidly  along-side  of  the  furrow,  strewing 
the  seed  with  the  right  hand,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty 
grains  to  the  foot,  which  will  be  about  two  bushels 
and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  any  one  to  do  this  evenly  and  expe- 
ditiously. The  seed  may  be  covered  in  the  best  man- 
ner, by  means  of  a  one-borse  harrow,  a  one-horse 
cultivator,  or  a  two-horse  harrow,  passed  lengthwise 
with  the  furrows.  Two  men  will  thus  put  in  five  or 
six  acres  in  a  day. 

The  only  subsequent  culture  needed,  is  to  pass  a 
one-horse  cultivator  between  the  rows,  when  the  corn 
is  about  a  foot  high.  No  hoeing  is  required.  Its 
growth  will  soon  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  all 
weeds,  no  matter  how  tliick  they  may  be,  will  be 
completely  smothered  and  destroyed ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  summer,  the  crop  is  removed,  the  ground 
will  be  left  as  smooth  and  clean  as  a  floor.  No  crop 
have  I  ever  seen  equal  to  this,  for  reducing  grassy, 
weedy  soil,  into  mellow  condition,  in  a  single  sum- 
mer. 

If  the  crop  stands  erect,  it  is  most  conveniently 
cut  with  a  stiif  scythe.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
the  workmen  to  throw  it  all  in  an  even  swath,  with 
the  heads  in  one  direction,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy 
binding  in  bundles.  If  much  thrown  down  by  storms 
it  must  be  cut  with  a  corn  cutter.  When  bound,  it  is 
to  be  put  up  in  large,  substantial  shocks,  to  stand 
several  weeks,  or  till, winter,  unless  the  ground  is  to 
be  sown  with  wheat,  in  which  case,  the  crop  must  be 
drawn  oif,  and  deposited  to  dry,  elsewhere. 

Every  beginner  spoils  his  first  crop,  by  its  heating 
in  the  stack.  Even  after  drying  several  weeks,  there 
is  moisture  enough  in  the  stalks  to  cause  violent  fer- 
mentation. The  only  mode  of  preventing  this  disas- 
ter, is  either  to  leave  the  shocks  on  the  ground  till 
winter,  or  to  build  very  small  stacks,  with  three  rails 
placed  upright  together  at  the  centre,  for  ventilation, 
and  applying  plenty  of  salt. 

Fodder  thus  grown,  and  well  eured  and  salted,  is 
greatly  preferred  by  cattle,  to  hay.  A  neighbor 
thinks  tliree  tons  are  as  good  as  four  tons  of  good 
hay.  It  should  be  grown  so  thick,  that  the  stalks 
will  be  quite  small ;  then  they  will  be  wholly  eaten 
by  cattle,  and  none  lost. 

I  have  tried  different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  find  that  a  much  less  rate  than  about  three  bush- 
els, is  attended  with  a  diminished  crop,  although  the 
stalks  may  be  taller.  One  bushel  per  acre,  willyield 
but  little  more  than  half  as  much. 

1  usually  obtain,  on  land  that  will  yield  thirty  or 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  from  four  to  six 
tons  per  acre  of  dried  fodder.  Counting  all  expenses, 
including  interest  on  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for  the  land, 
the  dried  fodder,  as  an  average  for  five  or  six  years 
past,  has  cost  me  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton, 
Uay  is  usually  sold  here  for  six  or  se'       "  " 


ton,  and  sometimes  for  ten.  Yet  it  is  astonishing 
how  reluctant  our  farmers  are  in  adopting  tlie  corn 
fodder  cultivation.  I  hope  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
may  set  a  better  example  of  economy. 

The  best  variety  of  corn  appears  to  bo  that  which 
will  afford  the  greatest  number  of  stalks  to  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  sown.  Coarse  fodder  is  not  as  good  as 
fine.  A  rather  moist  soil  is  best,  as  immense  quan- 
tities of  moisture  are  thrown  off  by  such  a  mass  of 
leaves. 

Besides  the  cheapness  of  this  crop,  and  the  great 
ease  of  its  cultivation,  it  possesses  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 1.  It  may  be  sown  after  the  hurrying 
work  of  spring  is  accomplished,  or  at  the  end  of 
spring,  or  early  in  summer.  2.  It  may  be  harvested 
after  the  wheat  and  hay  crop  are  secured,  or  during 
the  comparatively  leisure  season  at  the  close  of  sum- 
mer. 3.  Not  yielding  any  grain,  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  is,  perhaps^  the  best  crop  to  precede 
wheat.  4.  It  is  an  admirable  crop  for  smothering 
and  destroying  weeds  and  grass. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  advantages  of  the  general 
cultivation  of  this  crop,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
value  of  the  annual  hay  crop  in  the  United  States,  is 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Those  who 
have  already  adopted  the  corn-fodder  crop,  winter 
their  cattle  at  less  than  half  their  former  expense. 
Would  it,  therefore,  be  extravagant  to  believe  that 
one  quarter  of  the  present  expense  in  the  use  of  hay 
throughout  the  country,  would  be  saved  by  its  gene- 
ral use  ?  Yet  one  quarter  is  about  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  yearly — enough  to  endow  agricultu- 
ral schools,  and  build  railroads  by  the  score — and  is 
well  worthy  of  some  exertion  for  its  introduction  at 
large. — Michigan  Farmer.  T. 


American  Poulterer's  Companion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Fat 
telling  and  General  Management  of  the  Various  Spe- 
cies of  Domestic  Poultry;  toith  Illustrations  and 
PoHraitsof  Fowls  taken  from-  Real  Life.  By  C. 
N.  Bemext,  fifth  Edition,  Harper  <&  Bros.,  Nevi 
York. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  several  publications,  pur- 
porting to  treat  upon  the  rearing  and  management  of 
domestic  poultry,  have  been  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Some  of  these  works  are  more  re-issues 
of  foreign  authors,  while  others  as,Mume  an  air  of 
originality,  and  profess  to  guide  and  instruct  the  far- 
mer in  all  the  d. tails  and  management  of  an  Ameri- 
can poultry  yard.  With  a  single  exception,  however, 
any  one  or  all  of  these  publications  may  bo  read  by 
the  farmer,  and  he  will  close  the  volume  with  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  the  information 
most  desired,  has  not  been  obtained.  True,  he  may 
have  read  with  some  degree  of  interest  the  origin 
and  history  of  numerous  varieties  of  "fancy  fowls," 
(which  seems  to  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of 
most  works  on  poultry,)  but  in  this  rcal-izing  age,  the 
farmer  turns  to  his  books  for  a  more  rcmunerativs 
kind  of  information.  Ho  expects  to  be  told  how  to 
make  his  poultry  profitable,  and  when  he  can  see  for 
himself  by  the  facts  and  figures  of  an  experienced 
poulterer  that  these  neglected  tenants  of  his  farm 
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yard  caiL  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  other  branch 
of  fanning,  he  will  be  likely  to  treat  them  with  the 
same  consideration  that  he  does  his  more  costly  De- 
vonsand  Durhams. 

In  the  book  before  us  there  is  more  of  the  right 
kind  of  information  for  the  poulterer,  than  in  any 
publication  that  has  heretofore  come  under  our  no- 
tice. The  author,  C.  N.  Bement,  is  eminently  a 
practical  man,  and  the  name  of  the  author  alone,  is 
an  ample  guaranty  that  his  neat  little  volume  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  professes  to  be — a  pi-actical  treatise  on 
(lie   rearing  and  management  of  domestic  poultry. 


With  many  years  experience  in  the  management  of 
his  own  extensive  poultry  yards,  he  is  enabled  to  give 
his  readers  the  actual  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to 
profits  and  expenses,  the  most  economical  kinds  of 
food,  and  many  other  important  results  to  be  obtained 
only  by  close  personal  observation  and  experience. 
But,  we  will  let  Mr.  Bement  speak  for  himself,  and, 
as  a  convenient  poultry -house  is  the  first  and  most 
important,  we  might  add,  indispensable  arrangement 
for  the  successful  poulterer,  we  will  select  two  of  his 
best  plans — the  first,  somewhat  costly  and  ornamen- 
tal, the  other  cheap  and  plain : 


^MM^^ss^ 


OWN    POURTRY   HOUSE. 


The  above  figure  represents  the  front  and  elevation  ] 
of  rather  an  extensive  and  costly  establishment, 
which  would  be  very  convenient,  and  add  much  to 
embellish  the  premises.  The  buildings  at  the  ends 
are  intended  for  laying,  hatching,  and  roosting  apart- 
ments. The  cupolas  on  the  tops  are  finished  with 
blinds,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  as  well  as  or- 
nament. On  the  bottom  of  the  cupolas,  and  inside 
of  the  building,  should  be  a  door,  hung  on  hinges, 
with  a  cojd  attached  passing  through  a  pulley,  so 
that  it  may.be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  to  ven- 
tilate wlien  required.  In  the  gable  ends,  if  iiicing 
the  south,  dove  cotes  may  be  formed;  or  they  may 
be  made  <n  the  roof,  as  in  the  figure.  I 

The  long  building  with  windows  in  front,  connect- 
ing the  two  extreme  ones,  is  intended  for  a  storm- 
house,  dliickeii  saloon,  or  walk,  for  exercise  in  the  win- 
ter, as  well  as  a  retreat  from  storms,  feeding,  basking, 
gravel,  sand,  lime,  &c. :  being  made  warm  by  filling 
in  with  brick,  or  lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  roof 
should  be  thatched  with  straw.  The  front  should  be 
ten  feet  high,  roof  sloping  to  the  north.  The  win- 
dows are  intended  to  admit  heat  in  winter,  as  well  as 
light.  If  only  for  a  storm-house,  the  windows  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  front  finished  in  the  form  of  a 
shed.  It  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  feeding 
and  watering,  as  well  as  for  gravel,  ashes,  lime  and 
gand.  Boxes  for  nests  may  also  be  placed  there  for 
laying  and  hatching.  By  partitioning  it  off,  two  va- 
rieties of  fowls  may  be  kept  separate ;  or  one  side 
may  be  appropriated  for  turkeys  and  gninea-hens, 
and  the  other  to  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  Doors  from 
each  should  open  into  the  yards,  which  should  be  of 
considerable  size ;  say,  at  least  half  an  acre  for  two 
hundred  fowls,  as  room  and  space  in  the  air  is  neces- 
sary for  their  health,  when  they  are  not  permitted 
the  range  of  the  barn-yard.  The  yard  should,  if 
possible,  be  a  little  sloping,  that  it  may  dry,  as  mois- 
ture is  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  poultry.  It  should 
be  enclosed  by  a  fence,  at  least  seven  feet  high,  with 
long,  sharp  pickets,  and  the  timbers  on  which  the 
pickets  are  nailed,  unless  some  distance  below  the 


top,  should  be  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  fowls 
perching  on  them,  as  they  seldom  attempt  to  fly  over 
a  fence  without  alighting.  When  first  confined,  if 
they  have  been  used  to  roam  over  the  premises,  they 
will  show  some  impatience,  which  soon  wears  away, 
if  everything  el«e  is  made  agreeable  to  them.  It 
may,  however,  l)e  necessary  to  clip  the  wings  of  some 
of  them,  when  first  introduced,  particularly  if  taken 
from  the  barn-yard,  where  they  have  always  had 
their  liberty.  My  fowls  are  so  attached  to  tlie  yard 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  leave  it,  even  when  the 
gates  are  open — the  effect  of  education. 

The  buildings  at  the  ends  should  be  thirteen  feet 
square,  and  thirteen  feet  posts.  We  name  this  size, 
as  there  would  be  no  waste  of  timber,  being  just  the 
length  of  the  boards  and  joists.  If  not  too  near  the 
dwelling-house,  so  that  there  would  be  danger  of  fire 
from  sparks,  we  would  recommend  to  have  the  roof 
thatched  with  straw,  as  being  much  warmer  in  win- 
ter, and  cooler  in  the  summer,  and  when  well  done, 
it  forms  a  light  and  durable  roof,  and  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  It  should,  however,  be  made  very 
sloping,  in  order  to  carry  oflf  the  water  more  readily. 
A  hole  one  foot  in  diameter,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  a  door,  either  to  slide,  or  hung  on  hing- 
es at  the  top,  which  may  be  held  open  by  means  of  a 
cord,  should  be  made  in  each  department,  tor  the 
fowls  to  pass  in  and  out,  and  to  confine  them  when 
necessary.  '  There  should  be  no  floor  in  the  first  story 
to  prevent  the  fowls  from  coming  to  the  earth;  and 
the  litter  should  be  often  removed,  and  the  bottom 
sprinkled  with  lime,  at  least  once  in  each  week. 

In  the  second  story,  there  should  be  a  tight  floor 
under  the  roosts  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  fowls, 
by  which  means  the  apartment  can  be  kept  much 
cleaner,  and  the  manure  may  be  saved  and  sold  to 
the  morocco-dressers,  for  which  they  readily  pay  eigh- 
teen cents  per  bushel;  or  it  may  be  gathered  for 


!,  which,  with  the  exception  of  pigeon's  dung, 
is  said  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  animal  excrements 
— it  is  home-made  Guano.     This  will  add  an  item  to 
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the  profit  of  keeping  fowls,  that  has  heretofore  been 
entirely  overlooked. 

The  roosts  should  commence  on  one  side,  at  the 
top,  near  the  plate,  and  slope  downwards,  at  an  an- 
gle of  about  45  degrees,  like  a  ladder,  to  within  eigh- 
teen inches  of  the  floor.  The  spars  for  the  roosts 
should  be  about  two  inches  square,  with  the  corners 
taken  off,  and  placed  eighteen  inches  apart  horizon- 
tically,  for  the  fowls,  and  at  least  two  feet  for  the  tui- 
keys,  so  that  they  may  not  incommode  one  another 
by  their  droppings.  No  flying  is  necessary  in  this 
form  of  a  roost,  as  the  birds  ascend  and  descend  by 
steps.  It  is  recommended  by  some  wiiters,  to  have 
the  spars  or  cross-pieces  for  roosting,  of  sassalras, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  bark  on,  which  is 
eaid  to  be  a  protection  from  vermin — in  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  faith. 

The  lower  story  is  designed  for  the  laying  and 
hatching  apartment.  When  we  first  erected  our  poul- 
try house,  we  tried  ranges  of  boxes  similar  to  those 
generally  made  for  pigeons,  placed  against  the  sides 
of  the  walls  for  nests— but  experience,  the  best  of 
teachers,  proved  it  was  erroneous,  especially  when 
hatching;  for  when  the  setting  hen  left  her  nest  to 
procure  her  food,  drink,  &c.,  one  of  the  other  hens 
would  espy  the  eggs,  and  pop  in  and  lay  her  egg.  In  I 
the  mean  time,  the  hatching  hen  would  return  and 
find  her  nest  occupied  ;  and  finding  it  no  easy  matter 
to  eject  the  intruder — as  possession,  with  hens,  like 
mon,  is  considered  nine  points  of  law — would  seek 
the  first  nest  she  could  find  with  eggs,  and  settle  her- 
self there  very  contentedly.  The  consequence  was, 
the  other  hen,  after  depositing  her  egg,  would  leave 
the  nest,  and  the  eggs  would  cool  and  spoil.  There 
is  another  difficulty.  If  vermin  should  make  their 
appearance,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  them  or 


cleansing  the  nests  ;  to  remedy  this,  we  had  separate 
boxes  made  and  hung  around  the  sides,  and  placed 
in  the  corners,  which  can  be  removed  when  hatching, 
or  cleaned  and  freed  from  vermin  when  necessary. 

The  foregoing  plan,  though  "rather  costly,"  as  the 
author  remarks,  is  very  complete  in  its  arrangements. 
We  had  a  building  erected  from  this  design — 90  feet 
by  13,  brick  walls,  shingle  roof,  plastered  inside,  the 
wood-work  thoroughly  coated  with  Chester  county 
mineral  paint,  and  the  establishment  furnished  with 
laying-boxes  and  feeding  hoppers,  after  Mr.  Bement's 
designs,  as  described  below — the  cost  of  the  whole 
being  $500.  The  "storm-saloon"  has  some  seventy 
feet  of  glass  front,  the  temperature  in  which,  without 
artificial  heat,  averages  about  40  degrees  in  ordina- 
ry winter  weather.  During  the  extreme  cold  of  last 
winter,  when  the  mercury  ranged  at  Zero,  the  water 
in  the  saloon  was  frozen.  Along  the  back  wall  of 
this  saloon  we  have  a  row  of  laying-boxes,  fifty  in 
number,  which  will  accommodate  at  least  300  hens, 
as  they  prefer  laying  several  together  in  the  same 
nest.  This  building  will  accommodate  about  500 
fowls — we  have  some  400  in  at  present,  without  being 
at  all  crowded. 

The  "Mew  York  Poultry  House,"  figured  below, 
of  the  same  capacity,  can  be  erected  at  one  fourth 
the  cost,  and  will  answer  every  purpose  for  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  more  "fancy"  estab- 
lishment. 


NE\V    YORji.    POuL,TKY-riuuSE. 


After  detailing  the  conveniences  and  manner  of  rist^  The  writer  says,  "Tlie  accompanying  plan  and 
construction  of  several  establishments,  we  come  now  references  render  a  particular  description  unneces- 
to  a  very  simple,  complete,  and  to  our  mind,  a  very  sary.  Tlio  north,  east  and' west  sides  of  the  house 
efficient  fowl-house,  as  given  by  a  coi-respondent  im-  are  of  brick;  the  floors  arc  of  cement  to  keep  out 
dertbe  signature  of  H.,  in  the  American  Agricultu-  j  rats. 
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"Fowls  win  not  lay  well  in  winter,  nnless  thoy 
have  daring  the  day  a  dry,  light  and  warm  apart- 
ment in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  The  room  mark- 
ed C  is  designed  for  this  purpose;  it  is  lighted   in 


front  and  above  by  sashes,  one  of  which,  in  front,  is 
hung  with  hinges  for  the  entrance.  If  nccc-ssary,_a 
venttlator  may  be  added  to  the  roof,  or  a  window .  in 
each  end." 


Fig.  m 


Fig.  2a 


EXPL.VNATION. 

Fig.  18.  Elevation. 

Fig.  19.  Ground  plan — a,  b,  apertures  for  admit- 
ting fowls,  with  slides  for  closing  ;  c,  place  for  feed- 
ing ;  d,  roos.ing-room  ;  e,  laying-room  with  secluded 

I,  showing  the  position 


nests  ;  /,  bin  for  feed  ;  g,  pa 

Fig.  20.  Section  through 
of  the  voosts. 


nXTURES   rOR  THE  POnLTRT   HOUSE. 

The  house  being  completed,  the  next  important 
matter  is  the  necessary  fixtures  for  feeding,  laying, 
&c.,  &c.,  "Some  farmers,"  says  the  author,  "are  in 
the  practice  of  feeding  their  fowls  from  the  hand, 
strewing  it  over  the  ground,  while  others  throw  down 
corn  in  the  ear,  in  a  heap,  and  permit  the  fowls  to 
help  themselves.  This,  however,  is  considered  a 
wasteful  and  slovenly  mode,  and  well  calculated  to 
invite  rats  and  mice.  ' 

Wo  have  found  it  more  economical  to  keep  grain 
constantly  before  them,  and  for  that  purpose  adopted 
feeding-hoppers  or  fountains.  Before  adopting  any 
plan,  we  examined  several  works  of  poultry,  bat  did 
not  find  any  to  our  liking  ;  we  then  looked  into  Lou- 
don's Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  and  there  found 
the  desired  object,  but  too  complicated  and  costly 
for  our  purpose;  we,  however,  t  ok  a  hint,  and  con- 
structed one  ourselves,  of  which  the  following  fig- 
ure is  a  fair  represonfation,  which  we  exhibited  at 
the  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, held  at  Albany,  in  1842,  which  exacted  some  at- 
tention, and  which  the  Committee  highly  commend- 
ed, and  honored  us  with  a  diploma. 


This  feeding  hopper,  as   may  be   seen  above,  is 
four  feet  square,  two  feet  each  -way— posts  eighteen 
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inches  long,  and  two  inches  square.  The  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  box  is  six  inches  deep,  and  tlie  sides  are 
morticed  into  or  nailed  to  the  posts.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  this  square,  the  slanting  part  or  tunnel  roach- 
es to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  floor,  which  should 
be  six  inches  from  the  ground  ;  the  tunnel  tapers 
from  two  to  one  foot ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  grain 
within  reach  of  the  fowls,  a  cone,  (Fig.  A  is  a  sec- 
tion) is  placed  in  the  centre,  as  much  smaller  than 
the  hopper  as  to  leave  half  an  inch  space  all  around, 
which  conducts  the  grain  to  the  edge,  where,  as  the 
fowls  pick  the  grain  away.,  more  will  fall,  and  keep 
a  constant  supply  as  long  as  any  is  left  in  the  hop- 
per. The  slats  on  the  sides  prevent  the  fowls  from 
getting  in  or  crowding  one  another.  _  This  fountain 
will  hold  two  bushels  or  more  of  grain,  and  protects 
it  from  wet  and  in  a  measure  from  rats.  It  occupies 
but  little  room,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  fowls  can 
feed  at  the  same  time. 

To  protect  the  grain  more  effectually  from  rats  and 
mice,  we  would  suggest  that  the  posts  be  made  some 
two  feet  longer,  and  a  platform  of  boards,  about  one 
foot  wide,  placed  round  and  fitted  close  up  to  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  mice  cannot  climb  up  the  posts  and  get 
in.  This  platform  will  be  necessary  for  them 
stand  on  when  eating. 


WATER   FOUNTAIN. 

"There  should,  if  possible,  be  running  water  in  the 
yard,  as  fowls,  like  some  other  bipeds  of  larger 
growth,  prefer  clean,  pure  water;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  drinking  by  chance  what  is  bad  or  cor- 
rupted, stone  or  wooden  troughs,  or  what  is  much 
better,  a  keg  set  on  a  stool,  on  end,  with  a  small  tube 
extending  from  the  bottom  to  a  shallow  dish  or  pan, 
which  should  be  small,  so  that  the  fowls  cannot  get 
into  and  soil  the  water."  *  *  »  * 


PLANS   FOR   NESTS. 

Suitable  and  attractive  nests  are  indispensable  ac- 
companiments to  the  poultry-house.  The  author  de- 
scribes several  plans,  the  most  complete  of  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  following  : 

"The  hen,"  says  Mr.  Bement,  "is  a  prude,  and 
likes  to  steal  away  in  some  sly  place  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  To  gratify  their  organ  of  secretiveness,  the 
following  ingenious  plan  for  fixed  nests  we  take  from 
the  "American  Poultry  Book,"  which,  the  author 
says,  'has  lately  been  contrived  in  Connecticut,  and 
I  have  tried  with  complete  success.  Hens  are  well 
known  to  be  anxious  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  seclu- 
ded places  Tlie  secret  nests  here  alluded  to  are  well 
adapted  to  satisfy  this  propensity.  They  are  made 
thus: 

Fig.27-  '"Place  a  platform  of 

I  boards,  two  feet  wide,  and 

I  say  ten  feet  long  (though 

it  may  be   made  of  any 

5th,)  against  a  build- 

01-  arlMsrlMiardfonce, 

an  tlirrr  {:.[   tVomthe 


loaves  a  passage  way  nearly  a  foot  wide  behind  the 
nests.  The  top  must  slope  from  the  wall,  and  open 
partly  or  entirely  with  hinges.  These  nests  are  easi- 
ly examined,  and  give  the  fowls  all  the  secrecy  they 
seem  to  require.  Fig.  27  shows  the  appearance  of 
this  series  of  nests  when  closed.  Fig.  28  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  interior  arrangement." ' 

With  these  extracts,  we  must  forbear  further  no- 
tice, at  present,  of  this  valuable  work.  We  cannot 
part  with  it,  however,  without  again  recommending 
it  to  the  attention  of  every  farmer  who  designs  "  grow- 
ing" poultry  with  an  eye  to  profit.  Ho  cannot  read 
the  book  "if  he  tries,"  without  getting  value  receiv- 
ed for  his  outlay  in  time  and  money. 

This  little  volume  is  got  up  in  the  usual  neat  style 
of  the  Messrs.  Harpers— to  whose  politeness  we  are 
indebted  for  the  accompanying  engravings— and  is 
for  sale  at  the  book  stores  generally,  we  presume, 
and  is  also  among  the  collection  of  agricultural  works 
at  the  warehouse  of  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  West  Chester. 
Price,  $1. 


board,  lengthwise  and 
upright,  about  one  foot 
high  ;  leave  a  space  open 
in  the  middle,  and  ateach 
end  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  and  divide  the  re- 
maining space  inside   the  nests  a  foot  square;  this 


Basket  Willow. 

The  cultivation  of  Basket  Willow  in  the  United 
States  appears,  from  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  to  be  a  subject  deserving  serious 
consideration.  It  is  stated,  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion, that  the  value  of  the  annual  importation  of  the 
article  into  this  country  amounts  to  nearly  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  large  as  the  quantity  may 
seem,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  consumption.  The  sup- 
ply is  derived  from  Franco  and  Germany,  and  the 
price  paid  here  ranges  from  |ilOO  to  |130  per  ton 
weight.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  plant  re 
gardod  as  best  suited  for  basket  making,  farming, 
tanning  and  fencing.  Of  these,  the  Salix  Viminalis, 
is  most  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  and,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  of  soil  and  culture,  an 
acre  of  ground  will  yield  at  least  two  tons  weight 
per  year,  costing,  when  prepared  for  market,  about 
$35  per  ton.  The  next  species  is  the  Salix  Capiia, 
or  Huntingdon  willow,  adapted  for  basket  making, 
but  more  extensively  employed  by  Engli-sh  farmers 
for  hoop  poles  and  fencing.  AVhen  used  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose,  the  manner  of  planting  is  described  to 
be  "by  placing  the  ends  of  the  cuttings  in  the  ground, 
and  then  working  them  into  a  kind  of  trellis  work, 
and  passing  a  willow  withe  around  the  tops,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  shape  for  the  first  two  years.  The 
tops  are  afterwards  cut  off  yearly,  and  sold  to  basket 
makers,  thus  obtaining  a" fence  and  crop  from  the 
same  ground."  The  hurdle  fences  of  England,  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietors,  are  also 
made  from  the  Salix  Capua.  The  third  kind  of  wil- 
low to  which  we  have  reference,  is  the  Salix  Alba,  or 
Bedford  Willow,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
shade  tree,  and  very  generally  cultivated  for  this  use 
in  England.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  ra- 
pid growth— affording  a  good  shade,  it  is  said,  in  two 
years  after  planting.  The  bark  is,  also,  niuch  prized 
for  its  superior  tanning  properties,  while  its  wood, 
from  its  fine  grain  and  susceptibility  of  a  polish  as 
fine  as  that  made  on  rosewood  or  mahogany,  is  in 
extensive  requisition  for  shoemakers'  lasts,  boot-trcej>, 
cutting-boards,  gun  and  nistol  stocks  and  iiouso  tim- 
ber. This,  too,  is  the  willow  that  is  chiefly  used  in 
England  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.     An  acre 
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of  the  wood,  after  ten  years  from  plantinn;,  has  sold 
for  £155. 

As  respects  the  practicability  of  growing  in  this 
country  the  willows  enumerated,  experiment  by  a 
number  of  enterprising  farmers  and  liortioulturists 
in  New  York  and  other  states,  has  been  made  suc- 
cessfully on  a  small  scale.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
the  United  States  are,  in  many  places,  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  but  little  care  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Those  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  the  enterprize,  and  have  experience 
in  the  work  of  raising  this  species  of  vegetable  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  assert  confidently  that  it 
can  be  grown  profitably  in  numbers  of  the  States,  at 
$50  per  ton  weight.  It  is  also  said,  upon  well  ascer- 
tained data,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
af  res  of  lands  here,  either  not  improved  at  all,  or 
yielding  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
could  be  made,  by  occupying  them  with  the  ozier, 
productive  of  immense  profits.  On  this  point,  an  in- 
telligent gentleman,  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  says : 

"Every  farmer  will  acknowledge  meadow  land  to 
be  poor  that  will  not  yield  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
which,  when  cured  and  in  market,  seldom  sells  for 
more  than  $12.  All  men  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  growth  of  willow  for  market,  well  know  that  an 
acre  of  land  ought  to  yield  at  least  one  and  a  half 
tons  weight  of  it.  The  cost  of  preparing  willow  for 
market  would  not  exceed  |40  per  ton.  Now,  estima- 
ting h.iy  at  $12  per  ton,  and  willow  at  $120,  deduct- 
ing from  the  willow  $40  per  ton  for  preparing  for 
market,  there  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  willow  of 
$80  per  acre." 

The  feasibility  of  the  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  has  been,  hitherto,  and  very  naturally,  deci- 
ded by  importers,  who  have  represented  the  crop  to 
be  liable  to  damage  from  flies,  and  have  also  alleged 
the  price  of  labor  to  be  too  high  to  allow  of  fair,  re- 
munerating returns.  In  contradiction  of  this,  we 
here  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Ilaynes,  of  New 
York,  who  is  occupied  in  the  production  of  the  wil- 
low f  jr  mechanical  uses.     He  says : 

"I  have  grown  as  good  a  quality  of  willow  as  is 
raised  in  any  part  of  the  world.  That  taken  from  two 
acres  cut  last  year,  yieidod  me,  clear  of  all  expenses, 
the  snug  little  sum  .if  S33?,  75.  If  I  had  the  means, 
I  would  purchase  lands  and  plant  thousands  of  acres 
of  willow,  and  find  a  ri-.„]y  niaikot  for  it." 

To  convince  tli.if^-  who'liavr  nut  investigated  the 
subject,  of  the  lucrative'  nature  of  the  trade,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  the  large  importation  of  basket- 
willow,  made  during  last  summer,  by  four  or  five 
houses  in  New  York,  was  not  equal  to  even  half  the 
demand,  which  is  increasing  every  day.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  discovered  by  one  who  has  indus- 
triously collected  the  statistics,  that  the  amount  of 
money  paid  for  willow  baskets  alone,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  exceeded  $1,000,000,  and  that  the  sura 
paid  for  baskets  shipped  to  the  Southern  and  West 
India  markets  probably  reached  $2,000,000  more. 
These  facts  are  certainly  important,  and  well  worth 
the  reflection  of  men  who  are  properly  situated  for 
embarking  in  a  business  which,  in  all  points  of  view, 
promises  advantages  so  decided  and  great.  The  na- 
tive product  would  always  command  a  sale  here,  in 
preference  to  that  imported,  by  reason  of  the  clean- 
ness of  the  crop,  and  its  freedom  from  bruising  and 
breakage  occasioned  by  packing  in  a  ship's  hold,  not 
to  mention  that  the  imported  article  is  the  mere  re- 
fuse of  the  foreign  crop,  which  is  generally  enrelully 
picked  by  the  French  and-Gennan  ha^kei-uuikers, 
who  retain  the  best  qualities  for  their  uwu  maiiulac- ' 


ture  into  fabrics  subsequently  exported  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Besides  the  inducements  which  an  extensive  do- 
mestic demand  for  the  willow  holds  out  to  our  agri- 
culturists, G  roat  Britain  annually  imports  from  the 
continent  a  large  ((uantity  of  it,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  producers  of  the  raw  material  here  should 
not  supjjlj  th(!  consumption  of  England  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States.  In  short,  the  project  of  cultiva- 
ting the  Salix  Vimiiialis  ;  and  other  species  of  the 
plant  adapted  to  manufactures,  appears  worthy  to 
claim  the  earnest  attention  of  the  American  farmer  ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  obvious  rewards  which  it  would 
yield  his  labor  and  capital,  we  are  surprised  the  sub- 
ject has  not  long  since  been  discussed  in  the  agricul- 
tural societies  of  the  land,  and  tried  thoroughly  by 
liberal  and  enlightened  experiment.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  render  it  a  valuable  source  of  private  and 
national  revenue. 


Beneath  the  immediate  surface  of  soil,  through 
which  the  plough  makes  its  way,  and  to  which  the 
seed  is  entrusted,  lies  what  is  commonly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  subsoil.  This  subsoil  occa- 
sionally consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  general  constit- 
uents of  soils  naturally  different  from  that  which 
forms  the  surface  layer — as  when  clay  above  has  a 
sandy  bed  below,  or  a  light  soil  on  the  surface  rests 
on  a  retentive  clay  beneath. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The  pecu- 
liar characters  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  often  result 
from  the  slow  operation  of  natural  causes. 

In  a  mass  of  loose  matter  of  considerable  depth, 
spread  over  an  extent  of  country,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how — even  though  originally  alike  through  its 
whole  mass — a  few  inches  at  the  surface  should  grad- 
ually acquire  difiereut  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
ters from  the  rest,  and  lio\V  there  should  thus  be  grad- 
ually established  iniiiortant  agrimihural  distinctions 
between  the  first  12  or  15  inches  (the  soil),  the  next 
15  (the  subsoil),  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  mass, 
which,  lying  still  lower,  docs  not  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  practical  agriculturist. 

On  the  surface,  plants  grow  and  die.  Through  the 
first  few  inches  their  roots  penetrate,  and  in  the  same 
the  dead  plants  are  buried.  This  portion,  therefore, 
by  degrees,  assumes  a  brown  color,  more  or  less  dark, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which 
has  been  permitted  to  accumulate  in  it.  Into  the 
subsoil,  however,  the  roots  rarely  penetrate,  and  the 
dead  plants  are  still  more  rarely  buried  at  so  great 
a  depth.  Still  this  inferior  layer  is  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  vegetable  or  other  organic  matter.  However 
comparatively  impervious  it  may  be,  still  water  makes 
its  way  through  it,  more  or  less,  and  carries  down 
soluble  organic  substances,  vchich  ar*  continually  in 
the  act  of  being  produced  during  the  decay  of  the 
vegetable  matter  lying  above.  Thus,  though  not  sen- 
sibly discolored  by  an  admixture  of  decayed  roots 
and  stems,  the  subsoil  in  reality  contains  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  organit;  matter  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly estimated. 

Again,  the  continual  descent  of  the  rains  upon  the 
surface  soil,  washes  down  the  carbonates  of  lime,  iron 
and  magnesia,  as  well  as  other  soluble  earthy  sub- 
stances— it  even,  by  degrees,  carries  down  the  fine 
clay  also,  so  as  gradually  to  establish  a  more  or  less 
manifest  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  lay- 
ers, in  reference  even  to  the  earthy  ingredients  which 
they  respectively  contain. 
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But,  except  in  the  case  of  very  porous  rocks  or  ac- 
cumulations of  earthy  matter,  these  surfiioe  waters 
rarely  descend  to  any  great  depth,  and  hence  after 
sinking  through  a  variable  thickness  of  subsoil,  we 
come,  in  general,  to  earthy  layers,  in  which  little 
vegetable  matter  can  be  detected,  and  to  which  the 
lime,  iron,  and  magnesia  of  the  superficial  covering 
has  never  been  able  to  descend. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  soil  is,  that  it  contains 
more  brown  organic,  chiefly  vegetable,  matter,  in  a 
state  of  decay — of  the  subsoil,  that  the  organic  mat- 
ter is  less  in  quantity  and  has  entered  it  chiefly  in  a 
soluble  state,  and  that  eartliy  matters  are  present  in 
it  which  have  been  washed  out  of  the  superior  soil — 
and  of  the  subjacent  mass,  that  it  has  remained  near- 
ly unaSbcted  by  the  changes  which  vegetation,  cul- 


ture, and  atmospheric  agents  have  produced  upon  the 
portions  that  lie  above  it. 

From  what  is  here  stated,  the  effect  of  trenc'i  and 
subsoil  ploughing,  in  altering  more  or  less  materially 
the  proportions  of  the  earthy  constituents  in  the  sur- 
face soil,  will  be  in  some  measure  apparent.  That 
which  the  long  action  of  rains  and  frosts  has  caused 
to  sink  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  plough  is, 
by  such  methods,  brought  again  to  the  surface.  When 
the  substances  thus  brought  up  are  directly  beneficial 
to  vegetation  or  are  fitted  to  improve  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  its  fertility  is  increased.  Where  the  contra- 
ry is  the  case,  its  productive  capabilities  may  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  be  manifestly  diminished. 
— [Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Farmers'  Boilers. 


We  insert  engravings  of  two  patterns  of  boilers  for 
boiling  and  steaming  food  for  stock,  with  the  results 


below  of  some  experiments,  showing  the  advantages 
of  cooked  over  uncooked  food^     They  njaybe  obtain- 


ed at  any  of  the  agricultural  warehouses,  at  pri- 
ces varying  from  $6  50  to  $25  00,  according  to 
size.  This  mode  of  preparing  food  for  stock,  is  part 
of  the  improved  system  of  farming,  which  farmers 
must  come  to,  if  they  regard  their  own  interests. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  The  sooner  it  is  adopted,  the  greater  the 
profit. 

Cooked  Food  for  Cattle— Value  of  Roots  in  Fatten- 
ing Cattle,  etc. 

We-ston,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J., 

March  8th,  1850. 
Prof.  Mapes — Dear   Sir : — Eucioscd  you  have  an 
account  of  my  recent  experiment,  made  at  your  re- 
quest, in  feeding  cattle  with  cooked- feed,  d:c. 

I  selected  two  pair  of  cattle  from  among  eight  pair, 
which  were  similarly  conditioned,  and  which  I  had 
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fed  alike,  and  fur  about  the  same  time.     Tlicy  were 
weighed  on  the  first  of  January  : 

No.  1  weighed 1620  lbs. 

g°-2        ; 1750  lbs. 

No-  3  1070  lbs. 

•no-  *  1510  lbs. 

Nos.  1  and  2  were  fed  during  January  on  9  lbs.  of 
corn  and  oats,  {not  ground)  in  the  proportion  of  9 
parts  corn  to  five  parts  oats  by  measure,  and  boiled 
in  a  three  barrel  kettle,  in  which  was  placed  thirty 
sis  gallons  of  water,  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  salt, 
and  about  seven  bushels  of  grain  mixed  as  above — ■ 
boiled  this  mixture  for  two  hours,  using  an  armful  of 
dry  wood,  and  two  bushels  of  corn-cobs  as  fuel.  I 
then  cover  the  kettle,  placing  over  the  cover  a  horse 
blanket,  keeping  in  the  steam  and  preventing  too 
rapid  cooking,  and  by  this  means  the  contents  of  the 
kettle  will  remain  warm  and  soft  until  fed  out. 

Nos.  3  and  4  had  10  lbs.  of  ground  feed,  mixed  in 
the  same  proportion  of  oats  and  corn,  (but  not  cook- 
ed,) each  day.  In  every  other  particular,  all  four 
were  fed  alike— each  pair  having  a  small  quantity  of 
carrots  and  turnips  each  day,  with  as  much  common 
hay  and  corn  stalks  as  they  choose  to  eat. 

On  the  first  of  February  they  were  again  weighed. 
No.  1  weighed  1725  lbs,,  having  gained  105  lbs 

No.  2       ■•  1850   ••         ■•    " "  100  " 

Weight,  February  1st,       3575  lbs. 

VVeight,  Januury  1st.        SiJil  ibs.  gain  in  1  month,  205  lbs. 

Nos.  1_  and  2,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  cooked 
food  during  the  month  of  January,  and  gained  205 
lbs. 

No.  3  weighed  1750  lbs.,  having  gained  80  Iba. 

Weight,  February  l3t,      3300  lbs, 

n  eight,  January  1st,        3180  lbs,  gain  in  one  month,  120  lbs, 

Nos.  3  and  4  were  fed  on  raw  feed  ground,  and  one 
pound  per  day  greater  in  quantity  than  that  fed  to 
Nos.  1  and  2,  (not  ground,  but  cooked,)  and  still, 
although  in  every  other  particular  they  were  fed  and 
cared  for  alike,  the  difference  in  favor  of  cooked  feed 
is  very  large.  The  expense  of  grinding  being  great- 
er than  the  expense  of  cooking,  the  economy  is  every 
way  in  favor  of  the  cooked  feed. 

Gain  with  coolied  feed, 205  lbs 

Gain  with  raw  feed,        -    ' m  lbs; 

Gain  in  favor  of  cooked  feed, 85  lbs. 

On  the  first  of  February  I  ceased  to  use  turnips 
end  carrots,  and  substituted  best  clover  hay  for  com- 
mon hay  and  corn  stalks. 

Fearing  the  great  difference  in  f^ivor  of  cooked  feed 
might  arise  in  part  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  cattle, 
particular  state  of  health,  or  some  other  accidental 
cause,  I  now  changed  them,  and  put  Nos.  3  and  4  on 
the  cooked  feed,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  on  the  raw  feed, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  feed  to  each  pair,  one 
pound. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  experiment  on  the  1st 
of  January,  each  pair  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
gome  roots,  pumpkins,  &c.,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  ch.inge  I  am  about  to  describe  after  a  discontin- 
uance of  the  roots. 

From  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  March, 
Nos.  1  ar.d  2  were  fed  on  ground  raw  feed,  Nos.  3 
and  4  on  whole  cooked  feed. 

On  the  first  of  March  they  were  weighed  again, 
when 

Nos.  3  and  i,  on  cooked  feed,  had  gained  but      -       -       -       47  lbs. 
Nos.  1  and  2,  on  raw  feed,         ■•    °   "  .  -       -       .    22  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  although  the 
cooked  feed  at  least  cost  continued  to  produce  most 
growth,  and  in  about  the  same  relative  proportion, 
still  each  pair,  when  fed  with  roots  in  addition,  gain- 
ed much  more  rapidly  than  when  fed  on  grain  and 
clover  hay  alone. 


I  would  remark,  that  16  lbs.  of  corn  and  oats  in 
the  proportion  before  named,  will  weigh,  when  cook- 
ed, 34|  lbs.  If  you  think  the  above  would  be  useful 
to  your  readers,  you  may  publish  it  in  the —  Working 
Farmer.— J AiiEs  Campbell. 


Who  are  the  Practical  Farmers! 

From  the  London  Farmer's  Magazine,  we  copy 
some  extracts  from  an  address  by  J.  C.  Nesbit,  which 
we  think  is  entitled  to  con^lderatijn  and  atten- 
tion : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  very  highly 
gratified  at  seeing  such  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  progress  of  agriculture  ; 
and  I  shall  feel  very  great  satisliiotion  this  evening, 
in  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  elucidate 
the  science  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  its  development.  I  am  not 
come  down  to  you  with  a  vast  amount  of  chemical 
apparatus ;  I  have  not  brought  here  a  prodigious 
number  of  curious  things,  of  which  you  might  have 
wondered  what  was  their  use.  I  come  to  you  this 
evening  with  the  language  of  plain  common  sense ; 
and  with  the  operations  which  you  are  continually 
performing  on  your  farms  as  the  basis  of  my  argu- 
ments, I  shall  see  if  I  cannot,  by  applying  to  them 
the  rules  of  plain  common  sense,  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject, and  secure  to  you  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  than  you  already  possess.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  I  must  make  one  or  two  ob- 
servations. And,  gentlemen,  I  must,  in  fact,  quarrel 
with  you,  because  you  arrogate  to  yourselves  alone, 
what  1  think  you  ought  not  to  claim  for  yourselves 
alone — the  title  of  practical  men.  "We,  we,  we,"  yoQ 
say,  "are  the  practical  men,"  as  if  there  were  no  oth- 
er practical  men  in  the  kingdom  besides  yourselves, 
and  as  if  no  one  else  understood  the  nature  of  things. 
Now,  I  mean  to  contend  that  the  title  "practical" 
does  not  belong  to  the  farmer  alone  ;  and  I  have  cer- 
tainly some  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  farmer  at  all,  in  its  full  signification.  I  will  take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  who  is  a  capi- 
tal farmer.  He  farms  his  laud  well ;  he  keeps  stock 
and  grows  turnips,  and  does  every  thing  in  the  best 
manner.  Now,  as  a  poor  student  in  science,  I  want 
to  gain  from  this  gentleman  some  useful  practical  in- 
formation. With  this  object  in  view  I  say  to  Mr. 
Tomkins,  "Pray,  what  have  you  got  in  your  soil — 
what  are  its  properties  ?"  He  replies  that  it  is  a 
sandy  soil,  a  loamy  soil  or  a  clay  soil.  "Yes  ;  but 
what  have  you  got  in  the  one  and  what  in  the  other?" 
"1  don't  know  ;  I  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that  yet." 
1  then  ask,  "What  have  you  got  in  your  manure  ?" 
And  Mr.  Tomkins,  good,  easy,  practical  man  as  he  is, 
says,  1  cannot  tell  you."  If  I  ask  him  what  his  crops 
take  out  of  the  land,  again  he  declares  that  he  can- 
not answer  my  question ;  he  knows  that  they  take 
away  something  ;  he  knows  that  if  he  sows  wheat, 
barley,  or  any  thing  else,  something  must  be  taken 
away  by  the  crop ;  but  what  that  something  is,  he 
cannot  determine.  Lastly,  if  I  ask  Mr,  Tomkins 
what  is  in  the  air  and  what  is  in  the  water,  he  is  still 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  does  not  know.  >fow,  gen- 
tlemen, I  appeal,  to  you  whether  the  term  practical, 
in  its  largest  sense,  will  apply  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  while 
he  actually  knows  nothing  whateror  of  those  things 
on  which  the  success  of  the  agriculturist  particularly 
depends.  I  grant  you  that  Mr.  Tomkins  looks  at 
his  crops,  manures  and  Soils,  in  the  whole,  and  that 
he  has  got  some  general  idea  of  them  as  a  whole ; 
but  then  he  never  seriously  considers  what  this  whoja 
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is  composed  of ;  and  what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  ex- 
tend his  linowledge  a  little  further ;  so  that,  instead 
of  his  attention  being  confined  to  those  generalities 
on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  fixed,  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  every  thing  in  the  soil,  in  the 
crops,  in  the  manure,  in  the  air  and  in  the  water. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  as  practical  men,  to 
say  whether  you  consider  that  this  knowledge  would 
not  be  worth  having,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  for  every  man,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power, 
to  seek  to  attain  such  knowledge.  Well,  now,  having 
thus  prefaced  my  subject,  I  shall  at  once  commence 
the  consideration  of  the  manure  made  on  the  land  ; 
and  I  shall  afterwards  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  nature  of  those  substances 
which  are  offered  to  the  farmer,  under  the  name  of 
artificial  manure.  And  let  me  here  observe  that  I 
shall  be  very  happy,  at  the  close  of  the  lectui'e,  to 
hear  any  remarks,  or  to  answer  any  questions  which 
may  occur  to  any  one  present,  having  reference  to 
any  thing  which  I  may  have  said ;  for  some  of  the 
things  which  I  intend  to  present  to  your  notice  may 
be  so  new,  and  so  contrary  to  ideas  previously  im- 
pressed on  your  minds,  that  you  may  doubt  the  truth 
of  my  statements  ;  and  the  best  way  to  settle  any 
question  of  that  kind  is  to  argue  the  point  at  the 
(ilose  of  the  lecture.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Let  us  begin  with  the  far-famed  farm-yard  dung, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  superior  to  all  other  things. 
It  is  that  which  grows  the  crops,  and  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  farmer,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
possible  combination  of  substances.  Now,  what  is 
this  farm-yard  dung  ?  It  is  formed  by  acting  upon 
vegetable  matter  in  some  other  way.  You  either  take 
a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and  pass  it  through 
the  stomachs  of  animals,  where  it  is  acted  unon  and 
the  refuse  passed  out,  or  you  put  vegetable  matter, 
as  straw  or  litter  into  the  yards,  and  allow  the  excre- 
ments.of  animals  to  be  mingled  with  it,  and  a  slow 
decomposition  to  take  place.  The  whole  being  com- 
mingled and  mixed  together  is  known  by  the  name 
of  farm-yard  dung.  Now,  a  very  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  whole  of  the  material  which  is 
found  by  you.  gentlemen,  to  be  practically  so  useful 
on  the  farm,  is  merely  derived  from  vegetables ;  so 
that  you  are,  in  fact,  applying  the  remains  and  re- 
fuse of  vegetables  to  renovate  the  land.  This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  farm-y.ird  dung ;  it  is  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which,  when  partially  decomposed,  is  re-applied 
to  the  land,  where  it  forms  vegetables  over  again  ; 
BO  that  you  are  continually  working,  as  it  were,  in  a 
circle.  Thus,  the  same  particles  of  matter  imported 
on  the  farm,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  oil-cake,  first 
re-appear  in  the  shape  of  a  turnip,  again  as  barley, 
now  as  beet-root,  now  as  wheat — the  cyle  of  changes 
continues  until  the  identical  particles  are  exported 
from  the  land  as  beef  or  mutton  or  as  grain.  Now  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  one  or  two  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  farm-yard  dung; 
and  let  me  say  we  can  never  have  our  ideas  too  near 
the  truth  respecting  ftie  origin  and  nature  of  that 
which  is  so  constantly  under  our  notice.  Some  gen- 
tlemen have  got  an  idea  that  animals  have  a  mysteri- 
ous power ;  of  what  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  they  imagine  that  it  really  exists ;  a  mysterious 
power,  by  moans  of  which  they  can  change  a  turnip, 
or  a  quantity  of  oats  or  greens,  into  a  superior  ma- 
nure for  land;  and  that  food  must  have  passed  through 
the  animal  before  it  can  be  really  useful  on  the  land. 
That  is  the  idea  entertained  on  this  subject  by  nine- 
ty-nin3  Urmers  out  of  a  hundred.  I  must  proceed 
this  evening  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  that  errone- 


ous notion  ;  I  must  inform  you  that  the  manure  ob- 
tained from  animals  is  always  dependant,  as  regards 
its  value,  on  the  food  which  the  animal  eats .  and 
that  the  excrements  of  animals  are  always  less  val- 
uable, and  less  powerful  in  manuring  principles,  than 
is  the  food  consumed  by  those  animals  whilst  produ- 
cing the  manure  ;  the  green  food,  plowed  into  the 
land,  will  giyo  more  manure  to  the  land  than  the  same 
food  eaten  by  the  animals.  Not  that  I  would  recom- 
mend you,  as  a  rule,  to  plow  in  your  vegetables  ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  remember  that  your  sheep  can  deposit 
nothing  on  the  land  but  what  they  first  received  from 
the  food  ;  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
amount  deposited  will  be  less  than  that  received. 
Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  this  point.  You  know  that 
in  one  of  our  ordinary  fire-places,  when  coals  are  put 
into  the  grate  and  a  light  is  applied  to  them,  an  ac- 
tion takes  place  which  makes  the  air  above  differ 
from  that  below  the  fire  ;  without  any  mention  of  the 
name  of  a  single  chemical  element,  you  have  only 
to  apply  your  plain  common  sense  in  order  to  be 
aware  that  an  action  takes  place  between  the  air  and 
the  coals,  producing  heat,  and  that  the  air  above  the 
coals,  (in  the  chimney,)  is  very  different  from  the 
air  below  the  coals,  which  enters  at  the  grate.  Now, 
you  give  an  animal  a  certain  amount  of  food  _;  that 
food  is  taken  into  the  system  :  the  constant  action  of 
the  lungs,  which  inspire  and  expire  the  air,  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  into  the  system  a  large  amount  of 
air.  This  air  acts  upon  the  food  which  is  taken  into 
the  system.  By  the  combustion  or  burning  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  that  food,  animal  heat  is  produced, 
which  keeps  up  the  temperature  of  the  animals,  so 
that  they  get  a  higher  temperature  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  expired  air  contains  the  result 
of  that  combustion,  and  resembles  in  composition  the 
air  of  the  chimney ;  another  portion  of  food  not  used 
for  producing  animal  heat  is  laid  upon  the  bones, 
forming  muscles,  or  fat ;  and  what  the  bullock  itself 
has  no  use  for,  is  cast  out  of  the  system.  Now,  you 
observe  at  once,  that  the  animal,  by  acting  in  this 
way  on  the  food,  actually  deprives  it  of  certain  con- 
stituents, and  at  tlie  same  time  makes  it  less  in 
amount;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  only  real  action  is  one 
which  takes  away  certain  portions  of  the  food,  and 
renders  the  others  more  quickly  soluble.  All  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  food  are  passed  out  in  the  urine, 
and  all  insoluble  parts  in  the  excrements.  There  is 
a  regular  process  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
stomach,  the  effect  of  which  is  what  I  have  thus  de- 
scribed. 

Now,  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter.  You  lay  down  a  large 
quantity  of  straw,  und  you  let  the  water  fall  upon  it, 
as  well  as  the  excrements  of  animals.  You  all  know 
what  takes  place.  The  heap  gradually  heats,  and 
this  gradual  heating  is  nothing  more  than  the  effect 
of  the  gradual  action  of  the  air  upon  it.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable  matter  thus  acted  on  by  the 
air  are  consumed  and  taken  away,  and  the  bulk  be- 
comes less  ;  so  that,  even  in  the  process  of  acting 
on  vegetable  matter,  you  lose  a  portion  and  it  goes 
off  into  the  air,  just  the  same  way  as  the  solid  parts 
of  coals  pass  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  chimney. 
You  all  know  that  the  solid  parts  of  coal  disappear 
and  leave  nothing  but  ashes  behind.  The  two  cases, 
are,  in  fact,  identical.  I  may  refer  you  to  the  case  of 
a  hay  rick,  put  up  in  too  damp  a  state.  In  that  in- 
stance, an  immediate  action  takes  place  from  the 
contact  of  the  air  with  the  moist  hay,  and  that  action 
continues  increasing,  until,  at  last,  the  whole  bursts 
into  a  flame.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  cither  case,  in 
making  manure  there  is  a   diminution  and  a  loss. 
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You  must  have  seen  the  reek  going  off  from  the  dung- 
heap,  and  there  are  other  substances  which  also  dis- 
appear in  the  air  which  j'ou  cannot  sec. 
[to  be  continued.] 


clover  can  only  be  obtained  after  nnicli  trouble  and 
expense ;  on  these  it  is  best  to  commence  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  some  plant  move  particularly  suited  to 
such  situations.— Pro/.  /.  B.  Norton. 


Green  Crops  for  Plowing  Under. 

The  great  feature  in  the  modern  system  of  improv- 
ing light  soils  is  the  use  of  green  crops  for  plowing 
under. 

That  I  may  not  be  misapprehended  by  farmers  in 
this  district,  it  is  necessary  here  to  say  that  when 
speaking  of  the  green  crop  system,  I  mean  both  the 
crops  that  are  plowed  while  green  during  summer, 
and  those  that  are  left  until  the  ensuing  spring  and 
then  plowed  in  dry.  It  is  in  both  cases  an  improve- 
ment by  the  use  of  green  crops,  there  is  only  a  differ- 
ence as  to  the  time  of  plowing  in. 

Vegetable  matter  serves  many  of  the  purposes  of 
clay  in  retaining  moisture,  and  preventing  the  escape 
of  fertilizing  substances.  Thus  many  soils  which 
contain  little  clay,  are  yet  very  fertile,  because  a 
large  portion  of  them  is  vegetable  in  its  origin;  such 
are  some  of  our  rich  garden  moulds,  or  drained 
swamps. 

Green  cropping  fortunately  enables  us  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  vegetable  matter  much  more  easily 
and  cheaply  than  that  of  clay  ;  hence  it  has  become 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  management  of  every  far- 
mer who  is  desirous  of  greatly  advancing  the  value 
of  his  land.  The  plants  used  as  green  crops  are  nu- 
merous, and  speaking  of  the  theory  or  theories  con- 
nected with  their  operation,  I  may  properly  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  mention  of  those  varieties  which  are 
most  important  in  this  and  other  countries.  Here,  at 
least  in  the  Northern  States,  almost  the  only  green 
crop  employed  is  clover.  The  properties  and  appear- 
ance of  this  plant  are  so  well  knowti  as  to  require 
no  description.  Upon  most  soils  it  is  easily  grown, 
and  in  those  where  it  does  not  thrive  naturally,  skil- 
ful manuring  will  generally  bring  it  in.  More  would 
be  gained  by  plowing  under  the  crops  of  two  succes- 
sive years  than  in  any  other  way,  but  this  plan  would 
not  work  well  on  most  soils,  and  there  are  few  far- 
mers who  would  be  willing  to  let  land  be  idle  so  long 
as  this  while  it  would  bear  any  thing  at  all.  Many 
prefer  to  go  on  cropping  until  they  can  scarcely  get 
their  seed  back,  and  then  are  obliged  to  let  the  land  lie 
idle  for  a  series  of  years  in  place  of  one  or  two,  until 
it  has  regained  strength  enough  to  bear  another  scan- 
ty crop.  Many,  too,  are  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  cut  and  carry  away  the  clover  if  its  growth  is 
heavy.  Their  intentions  are  good  early  in  the  sea- 
eon,  but  as  haying  time  approaches  they  begin  to 
think  of  the  two  or  three  tons  per  acre  of  hay  which 
might  be  obtained  by  cutting,  and  finally  the  advan- 
tages of  present  gains  more  than  counterbalances 
the  prospective  improvement  of  land.  They  after- 
■wards  plow  in  the  rowen,  it  is  true,  but  that  cannot 
make  up  for  the  far  heavier  growth  of  which  they 
have  already  robbed  the  soil.  Some  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  that  so  large  a  crop  cannot  be  got 
under,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  this  can  be  done  by  going 
over  the  surface  with  a  heavy  roller,  in  advance  of 
the  plow,  and  the  clover  then  lies  flat,  and  a  pi 
with  a  sharp  coulter  has  no  difficulty  in  turning  it 
over  completely.  Others  recommend  a  heavy  chain 
hung  from  the  plow  beam  so  as  to  drag  the  clover 
down  before  the  plow  share  reaches  it.  On  the  light 
soils  of  which  I  speak,  these  precautions  will  proba- 
bly be  needless  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  are  some  soils  where  even  a  scanty  yield  of 


The  Cocoa  Nut  Tree. 

Mr,  Trcloar,  of  Ludgate  Ilill,  London,  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  manufacturer,  has  published  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  showing  the  uses  to  which  the  various  I 
parts  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  are  applied.  The  purpo-  J 
ses  of  utility  to  which  this  tree  may  be  put  are  very 
numerous.  The  Cingalese  have  a  saying,  "'that  it 
has  ninety-nine  uses,  and  the  hundredth  cannot  be 
discovered."  From  the  full  grown  leaves  are  formed 
mats,  carpets,  baskets,  sails,  tents  and  liquid  mea- 
sures. The  cocoa-nut  oil  yearly  imported  into  Eng- 
land, is  valued  at  £100,000.  By  means  of  mechani- 
cal processes,  secured  by  patent,  the  value  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  has  been  much  increased.  It  has  been 
found  suited  for  the  production  of  articles  of  great 
utility  and  elegance  of  workmanship.  A  Great 
Exhibition  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Treloar 
for  the  best  specimens  of  matting,  mats,  brushes, 
mattresses,  and  other  articles  made  of  cocoa-nut  fi- 
bre.— Scientific  American. 
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I  Farm  Joumal. 


Gallerea  Cereana,     (Bee  Moth  or  Wax  Moth.) 

Belongs  to  a  Lepidapterous  group  called  (Crambi- 
dae)  Or  Crambians.  This  insect,  which  was  probably 
introduced  into  this  country  along  witli  the  hive-bee, 
[Apis  mellijica,)  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  enemy  that  that  industrious  and  useful  little 
creature  has  to  contend  with.  Notwithstanding  that 
bees  are  well  armed  with  instruments  of  defence, 
sufficient,  too,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  more  formidable 
enemies,  yet  so  insidious,  so  determined,  and  so  per- 
severing is  the  progress  of  the  larva;  of  the  bee-moth, 
and  so  destructive  is  its  ultimate  character,  that  the 
legal  occupants  of  the  hive  are  often  compelled  to 
desert  it,  and  yield  it  up  to  these  pernicious  intruders 
altogether.  The  bee-moths  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  Tinea,  and  were  noticed  in 
books  of  husbandry  by  Virgil  and  others,  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Linn^us,  Kirby  &  Spence,  and  others, 
have  mistaken  the  differences  in  the  male  and  female, 
and  accordingly  regarded  them  as  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, (cereana  and  mellonella,)  but  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  confusion,  modern  naturalists  generally 
adopt  the  name  given  by  ¥ahvicms,{Gallerea  cereana.) 
One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  insect 
IB,  that  it  feeds  upon  a  substance  that  is  indigestible. 
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or  affords  no  nourishment  at  all  to  other  animals — 
namely  beeswax.  The  female  moth  enters  the  hive 
in  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are  at  rest,  and  de- 
posits her  eggs;  or  if  from  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  hive,  she  finds  it  impossible  to  enter,  she  is  con- 
tent to  deposit  them  on  the  outside. 

As  soon  as  the  feeble  little  thread-like  worm  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  egg,  it  begins  to  spin  for  itself  a  lit- 
tle silken  tube,  in  which  it  shields  itself  from  the  at" 
tacks  of  the  bees,  and  thus  passes  safely  and  unseen 
in  every  direction  through  the  waxen  cells,  which  it 
breaks  down,  devours  and  destroys.  It  generally 
pursues  its  work  of  demolition  in  the  night,  or  in  dark 
cloudy  weather,  when  it  ean  do  so  unseen. 

In  three  or  four  weeks,  accordingly  as  circumstan- 
ces arCffavorable  or  adverse,  these  larvje  attain  their 
full  size,  which  is  about  one  inch  in  length  more  or 
less,  accordingly  as  they  have  been  well  or  sparely 
fed.  They  then  spin  themselves  up  into  a  strong 
silken  follicle  or  coccoon,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  an  oval  shape.  These  pods  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  large  clusters  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive. 
In  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  they  have  spun, 
tbey  evolve  from  the  pupa  state  and  come  forth  a 
moth,  measuring  across  the  expanded  wings  nearly 
one  and  a  half  inches ;  of  a  dusty  gray  color ;  the 
fore  wings  are  more  or  less  glossy,  and  streaked  with 
purple  or  brown  on  the  outer  margin,  with  a  few  dark 
spots  near  the  inner  margin.  The  hind  wings  are 
yellowish  grey,  with  whitish  fringes.*  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male  and  darker  colored.  In  a  state 
of  rest,  the  wings  close  flatly  on  the  top  of  the  back 
deflexed  at  the  sides,  and  turn  up  a  little  at  the  ends; 
the  insect  then  measures  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Two  or  more  broods  usually  succeed 
each  other  in  one  year,  the  first  appearing  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  When  the  trans- 
formation to  the  pupa  state  takes  place  in  the  fall 
they  remain  in  that  state  all  winter,  and  the  moth 
evolves  in  early  spring. 

The  moth  usually  hides  in  chinks  and  crevices 
about  the  bee-hives  during  the  day,  and  comes  forth 
at  night. 

The  only  sure  method  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Bee-moth  is  the  frequent  examination  of  the  hive, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  caterpillar  or  larvoe,  and 
the  chrysalids.  Warm,  dry  weather  seems  to  be  the 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  these  moths,  es- 
pecially in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
Their  presence  is  generally  indicated  by  a  deposit  of 
fine  powder-like  excrement  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
As  the  perfect  moth  is  fond  of  anything  sweet,  a 
vessel  placed  near  the  bee-house,  containing  a  sweet- 
ened mixture,  in  the  evening,  may  attract  many  of 
them,  and  thereby  drown  them. 

S.  S. K. 

*IIar.  Treatise,  p.  360. 


Theory  of  the  Action  of  Lime  used  in  Agriculture.. 


[Continued  from  Page  230.] 

For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  unable  tocon- 
tinue  to  furnish  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  my 
views  of  the  action  of  lime  when  applied  t.i  the  soil. 
I  was  obliged  to  visit  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
professional  business.  Although  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing my  first  visit  to  the  sunny  South,  yet  I  this  time 
made  some  observations  during  my  journey,  which  I 
intend,  in  course  of  time,  to  offer  to  your  readers. 

AVe,  in  the  November  number,  considered  the  ac- 
tion of  lime  strictly  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and 
I  trust  that  nothing  was  put  forth  that  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  chemistry. 
Nothing  was  required  of  the  imagination,  and  every- 
thing therein  so  accords  with  the  results,  which  the 
experience  of  the  farmer  has  taught  him  to  expect, 
that  he  even  might  say  to  himself,  "why  did  I  not 
think  of  that  before?" 

Every  farmer  will  tell  you  that  lime  acts  so  like  a 
coat  of  manure,  that  he  cannot  tell  the  difference. 
You  will  be  told  that  a  coat  of  lime  will  increase  the 
crop,  and  render  worn-out  land  fertile.  When  this 
phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  lime 
in  the  caustic  state,  and  follows  immediately  after  the 
application,  depend  upon  it  the  land  is  not  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter,  but  having  been  deficient  in 
caustic  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  vegetable  acids 
formed  by  the  decomposing  vegetables,  had  accumu- 
lated to  an  extent  sufiicient  to  be  injurious  as  an  an- 
ti-septic. These  acids  removed  by  the  lime,  left  the 
soil  at  least  free  from  any  injurious  matter.  But  if 
instead  of  applying  it  in  the  caustic  state,  it  had 
been  applied  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  the  same 
beneficial  effect  would  have  resulted,  and  over  and 
besides,  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  the  lime, 
would  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  crop,  as 
though  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  decay  of  ma- 
nure. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  perceive  immediate 
benefit  from  the  application  of  lime  applied  in  the 
caustic  state,  but  such  benefit  is  found  to  accrue  to 
subsequent  crops.  In  this  case  the  land  did  not  eon- 
tain  sufficient  acid  to  be  of  any  sensible  injury,  and 
the  land  not  being  very  replete  with  vegetable  matter, 
no  apparent  change  took  place  until  the  lime  was 
carbonated.  This  once  the  case,  the  lime  by  yielding 
its  carbonic  acid,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  there  was  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  productiveness. 

In  ray  opinion,  the  existence  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  is  a  sine  quanon.  Without  lime 
the  process  of  eremacausis  will  soon  be  arrested,  and 
no  valuable  plant  can  be  cultivated.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  other  alkalies  might  be  substituted,  so  as 
to  render  small  experiments  successful,  but  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  are,  generally,  too  soluble  to  remain 
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long  in  the  soil  without  being  washed  away,  and  such 
other  than  the  carbonate  of  lime,  as  are  not  so  solu- 
ble, are  in  themselves  of  a  nature  injurious  to  the 
plant.  Very  little  lime  is  needed  to  perform  this  im- 
portant duty. 

I  have  often  remarked  with  what  seeming  confi- 
dence soma  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  undertake 
to  analyse  a  sample  of  soil  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars, 
to  be  paid  by  a  confiding  farmer,  report  the  result  of 
their  labors,  and  then  vouchsafe  to  give  their  advice 
founded  on  the  analysis.  In  the  April  number  of 
1852,  of  the  Working  Farmer,  is  contained  one  of 
those  singular  productions  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  J.  J. 
Mapes. 

The  learned  Professor  first  states  the  result  of  the 
analysis  as  follows: 

"  jir. ._,  Warren,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

De^.rSir:— The  following  is  an  analysis  of  your 
soil,  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bradley,  as  per  column 
No.  1.  The  necessary  amendments  are  given  under 
No".  2'. 

Analysis. 

Organic  Matter, 

Silica, 

Alum  lia, 

Iron  and  Manganese, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Chlorinp, 

Potash  i 

Soda,    J 

Carbonic  acid. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  above  that  your  soil  is 
deficient  of 

1  Oro-anic  Matter,  4.  Phosphoric  acid, 

2.  Lime,  5.  Chlorine, 

3.  Sulphuric  acid,  6.  Soda, 

7.  Potash. 
If  we  assume  that  an  acre  of  ground  contains 
30,172  bushels  ol  soil,each  bushel  weighing  90  pounds, 
we  will  have  2,715,480  lbs.  of  soil,  and  if  it  contains 
45-100  of  lime,  we  will  have  12,200  lbs.  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  (equal  to  160  bushels.)  But  we  see  by  the 
second  column,  that  the  learned  Prof,  has  set  down 
the  required  amount  at  3-100,  or  in  olher  words,_  at 
81,464  lbs.  We  then  must  supply  69,264  lbs.,  which 
would  be  no  less  than  1,086  bushels  of  lime. 

taught  the  farmer  that  a  dose   of 
for 
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Experience  ! 


will  be  a  sufficient  dressmg 


fifty  bushels  of  lime 

almost  any  land.  If  such  is  the  case,  this  soil  already 
contains  more  than  three  times  the  required  amount. 
By  the  analysis,  this  soil  contains  162  bushels  to  the 
.acre,  and  yet  the  learned  Prof,  says  that  lime  is  de- 
ficient. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  no  care  has  been 
taken,  in  making  this  analysis,  to  ascertain  in  what 
state  this  162  bushels  of  lime  already  in  the  soil  ex- 
isted. No  attention  is  paid  to  its  state  of  combina- 
tion. We  have  carbonic  acid,  .81,  more  than  enough 
to  saturate  the  whole  of  it, 


carbonate,  surely  any  small  addition  such  as  is  usu- 
ally made,  would  not  be  of  much  utility.  But  here* 
in  is  the  difficulty.  These  examinations,  (for  I  wil 
not  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  an  analysis,  when  any 
gentleman  devotes  no  more  than  five  dollars  worth  of 
time  and  labor  to  it,)  are  entirely  useless,  and  only 
calculated  to  lead  persons  into  error.  If  the  reader 
will  add  up  the  sum  of  the  constituents,  he  will  find 
that  they  produce  99.80,  and  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man reports  to  have  found  a  trace  of  magnesia. 
This  latter  is  to  account  for  the  20-100  missing  in  the 
sum  total.  The  operator  must  have  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  exactitude  in  his  chemical 
manipulations,  to  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  such  a 
result,  without  compiling  it  from  many  trials,  and 
"averaging  the  errors.  But  at  five  dollars  no  man  can 
make  the  salt  that  it  would  take  to  his  bread,  even 
to  make  one  analysis  of  a  soil,  much  less  to  make 
twenty,  and  by  averaging  the  differences,  be  able  to 
bring  it  out  like  a  balance  "heet,  with  nothing  car- 
ried to  profit  and  loss.  To  ascertain  any  proportion 
below  1-100,  requires  the  most  delicate  kind  of  man- 
ipulation, and  is  attended  with  much  labor,  and  can 
only  be  relied  on  when  repeated  trials  have  been 
made. 

If  the  102  bushels  of  lime  already  in  this  soil  are 
insufficient,  it  is  not  because  that  amount  of  lime 
would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  but 
because  the  lime  was  in  combination  with  something 
that  hindered  it  from  subserving  the  purposes  which 
I  have  already  laid  down  in  a  former  article.  The 
gentleman  who  so  positively  lays  down  that  it  is  de- 
ficient in  lime,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  of 
these  matters  into  consideration.  If  I  am  correct  in 
my  views,  the  soil  may  require  lime,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  even  3-100,  provided  such  lime  is  com- 
bined so  as  to  render  it  useless  to  the  soil.  But  much 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  lime  combined 
with  carbonic  acid  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient.  As 
to  any  man  under  the  advice  of  a  consulting  agricul- 
tural chemist,  being  induced  to  put  lime  enough  oa 
his  land  to  bring  it  to  3-100,  I  have  nought  to  say, 
but  that  in  my  neighborhood  it  would  make  quite  a 
sensation. 

Some  of  the  most  fertile  alluvial  land  in  Ohio  con- 
tains but  a  shade  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
lime,  but  this  lime  is  a  carbonate. 

G.  Blight  Brown, 


If  this  lime  was  then  a 


Weavil.— These  troublesome  pests  may  be  kept 
out  of  grain  by  using  salt.  Sprinkle  a  little  fine  salt 
on  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides  of  the  bin  as  you 
fill  up,  and  over  the  top  when  full.  Wheat  kept  in 
old  salt  barrels  will  never  be  destroyed  by  the  wea- 
vils. — Agricidior. 


\ 


The  fat  ox  that  took  the  first  prize  at  the  late  Ken- 
tucky State  Fair,  weighed  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  Jifty-two  pounds. 


SOUTTIDOWN  BUCK.  &o 


PimK   SOUTHDOWN  BUCK, 

OwTied  by  Francis  Eotch,  MorrU,  Otsec/o  counfy,N.r. 

We  present  our  readers,  with  the  above  admirable 
specimen  and  correct  copy  from  a  daguerrotype  like- 
ness, of  a  pure  Southdown  Buck,  lately  imported, 
together  with  three  Ewes  of  the  same  breed.by  Joseph 
Cope  of  this  county,  for  Francis  Rotch,  New  York. 
They  were  all  from  the  flock  of  J.  Kllman,  and  hav- 
ing stopped  here  for  a  few  days,  previous  to  going  to 
New  York,  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  having  the 
Buck  daguerreotyped. 

We  are  somewhat  familiar  with  fine  Southdowns, 
and  had  an  opportunity  some  years  ago,  at  the  great 
Southampton  cattle  show  in  En*land,  to  examine 
some  of  their  best  specimens,  but  we  have  not  the 
impression  of  ever  seeing  a  more  finished  sheep  in  all 
the  characteristic  points  of  the  Southdown  breed, 
than  the  Buck  now  before  us.  The  engraving  we  i 
consider  the  hest  unflatkrcdporimit  of  a  pure  South- 
down, which  has  appeared  in  any  periodical  in  this  ' 
country. 

Our  friend  F.  R-itch,  in  a  letter  to  us  from  which 
he  has  permitted  us  to  make  some  extracts,  says,  "as 
yiu  have  seen  the  sheep,  sent  me  by  Mr.  EUman, 
any  comment  on  my  part  is  nnnecessary.  I  request- 
ed liim  to  send  me  specimens  of  his  very  best  sheep, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  as  a  mjitter  of 
fiienihhi;>,  ho  has  done  so,  and  I  feel  under  great 
obligatinns  to  him  for,  thus  according  to  mc,  what 
money  abme  could  not  have  procured.  I  have  seen 
larger  slioep,  but  I  think  I  have  never  seen  more 
beautiful  or  ra  )re  finished  specimens  of  the  breed.  A- 
Mr.  Kllman  remarks,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  sl/.f", 
accompanied  by  coarseness,  is  a   characteristic  of  a 


true  Southdown."  These  sheep,  on  th"  voyage,  were 
accompanied  by  an  English  Shepherd,  through  whose 
care  they  arrived  in  fine  condition.  In  importations 
of  sheep  especially,  this  is  the  only  safe  plan,  and  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  is  nselcss  to  purchase 
abroad  high  priced  stock,  if  they  are  to  have  only 
chait'y  attendance  and  feeding  during  the  voyage. — 
We  lost  some  a  few  years  ago,  who  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, which  also  happened  to  some  of  the  large  Ox- 
fordshire sheep,  imported  by  Jlessrs.  Reybolds. 

This  importation  of  Downs,  selected  as  they  have 
been,  with  so  much  care,  we  consider  quite  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  country. 


Alice  Maude  Strawherry. 

We  publish  two  communications  respecting  this 
fruit,  and  refrain  from  any  remark-?  at  present  our- 
selves, till  we  have  heai-d  from  J.  Slater,  and  obtain- 
ed a  particular  description  of  its  growth,  habit  and 
character  of  the  blossom.  We  liave  also  ordered 
some  plants  of  him  for  comparison. 


I  Owing  to  an  accidental  confusion  of  a  few  papers 
I  of  our  last  m<mth's  issue  with  that  of  the  preceding 
ni  nth,  some  of  our  subscriber-;  received  tlie  wrong 
I  number  in  the  January  cover.  Where  such  a  mis- 
i  take  occurred,  we  should  be  obliged  by  being  inform- 
1  ed  of  it,  when  the  correct  copy  will  be  immediato- 
!  Iv  forwarded. 


Several  valuable  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived and  will  appear  in  our  next,  having  been 
crowded  out  by  the  proce.-dings  of  thi;  State  .Vgri- 
cultural  Society,  at  its  late  meeting  at  Ilarrisburg. 


ALICE  MAUD  STRAWBERRY-PEAR  ON*  QUINCE. 


FEJiRf:' 


Horticultural  and  Floricultural. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Strawberry,  Alice  Maud. 

Editors  of  Farm  .Joi-rnal: 

In  a  paper  like  yours, 
we  expect  reliable  authority,  we  cau  place  none  in 
these  back  woods  whore  writers  are  as  learned  as 
the  Botanists  of  England,  and  deem  that  the  Straw- 
berry belongs  to  a  class  of  plants,  that  always  blos- 
soms perfect  in  male  and  female  organs.  From  your 
correspondent's  notice  of  the  Alice  Maud,  I  take  it 
ior  granted,  that  such  is  his  view.  The  Alice  Maud, 
I  have  never  seen.  I  am  informed  that  itjis  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  character,  and  like  the  famous 
Keens  Seedling,  only  valuable  as  an  impregnator, 
where  the  sexual  character  is  understood.  Till  re- 
cently, in  England,  Pistillate  plants  were  unknown, 
and  the  result  was,  that  their  plants  did  not  average 
one-half  of  a  crop  of  perfect  fruit.  If  the  Alice 
Maud  is  always  perfect  in  both  organs,  and  produces 
a  full  crop  of  large  perfect  fruit,  of  good  quality,  it 
would  be  invaluable  in  England.  They  have  never 
yet  seen  such  a  plant. 

A  ClXCINXATIAX. 


Fur  the  Fanil  Journal. 

Flushing,  Jan.  13,  1853. 
J.  L.  Darlixctox,  Esq.,  Editor,  &c. 

I  notice  in  you 
January  No.,  a  description  of  the  "Alice  Maud 
Strawberry,  by  Mr.  John  Slater.  That  statement 
does  not  apply  to  the  variety  named,  and  he  must 
have  some  other  variety  under  the  name  designated. 
The  "Alice  Maud"  has  been  most  fully  tested  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Huntsman  of  this  town,  and  myself  It 
is  an  early  berry,  of  rather  large  size,  dark  color,  ly- 
ing on  or  very  near  the  ground;  the  plant  is  very  un- 
productive, producing  usually  but  two  good  sized  ber- 
ries to  a  plant,  aud  sometimes  but  one  large  berry.— 
It  was   cast  out  by   every   connoisseur   here  mivny 


years  ago, 


as  worthless  for  its  harrenmss;  and  this  has 


been  the  case  with  evcrij  HsrmaphrodUe  variety  hith- 
erto introduced  from.  EiKjland.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  Mr.  Slater  had  stated  the  sexuality  of  his 
Strawberry^  as  that  might  guide  one  in  deciding  up- 
on its  true  name,  and  as  I  have  a  specimen  Straw- 
berry Garden  containing  every  estimable  variety  that 
has  yet  been  tested,  he  would  be  able  to  decide  up- 
on its  true  name  by  inspecting  my  Collection  at  the 
fruiting  season.  I  am  preparing  an  article  for  the 
Horticulturist  descriptive  of  the  characteristics  of 
"The  Strawberry,"  and  shall  enumerate  therein  all 
the  varieties  that  are  truly  valuable,  with  descrip- 
tions, for  it  is  full  time  that  the  trash  should  be  ex 
terminated,  and  that  judicious  selections  based  or 
sexuality  should  replace  them. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WxM.  R.  PRINCE. 


Dwarf  Pear  Tree  on  Q,uince  Stock. 

The  annexed  is  a  speci- 
men of  a  Dwarf  Pear 
Tree,  of  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  variety.  We 
have  before  urged  in 
the  pages  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  this  method 
of  cultivating  the  Pear, 
and  the  annexed  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  a 
dwarf  tree  in  fruit. 

It  offers  several  great 
advantages   over    the    « 
ordinary  mode  on  pear     \ 
stock. 

1st.  They  are  more 
hardy,  and  less  liable 
to  blight. 

2nd.  Some  varieties 
are  of  finer  flavor  and 
more  perfect  on  the 
quince,  such  as  Du- 
chosse  d'Angoulfeme, 
ajd  White  Doyenne. 

3d.  They  come  into 
^bearing  much  sooner;  \ 
'generally  the  second 
season  after  they  are 
planted,  and  often  the 
first. 

4th.  They  admit  of 
close  planting,  eight  to 
ten  feet  apart,andthu8  ^ 
return  much  larger  , 
products  for  the  space 
occupied ,  answering 
either  for  small  gar- 
idens,  quite  close  to  the 
house,  or  extended  or- 
chard culture  between 
other  trees. 

The  roots  of  the  quince  are  generally  much  more 
fibrous  than  those  of  the  pear  and  do  not  extend  so 
far,  but  draw  their  nourishment  from  a  smaller  space. 
They  therefore  require  a  rich  soil  and  free  cultiva- 
tion. Short  manure  should  be  dug  around  their 
roots  each  fall.  This  will  start  them  into  vigorous 
growth,  the  following  season,  and  by  pinching  off  the 
young  shoots  to  within  three  or  four  buds  of  their 
base,  towards  midsummer,  fruit  buds  are  soon  formed 
and  lateral  branches,  so  as  to  give  the  true  pyramid 
shape,  and  make  a  thickly  set,  compact  tree.  Instead 
of  trimming  up  as  is  the  usual  custom, encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  little  spurs  to  form  in  all  parts 
of  the  tree.  We  have  had  two  and  three  pears  of 
full  size  on  these  little  spurs  coming  out  from  the 
body  of  the  tree,  not  more  than  an  inch  long.  A 
small  sized  tree  can  thus  be  made  to  bear  abundant- 
ly. The  shape  and  height  of  the  tree  is  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  by  the  judicious 
pruning  and  pinching  process.  It  may  be  kept  at  six 
feet  if  desired,  and  we  have  seen  them  15  to  18. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  ornament  for  a  lawn,  than 
a  pyramid  pear  tree  well  supplied  with  fruit. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Pear  on  Quince  would 
be  a  short  lived  tree.  When  grafted  on  the  Angers 
stock,  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case,  as  trees  are 
now  growing  in  some  parts  of  the  country  25  years 
old,  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  in  England 
and  France  have  reached  50  years,  with  no  sign  of 
decay. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SEEDLINGS. 


EiiTaviiigs of  three  PeunsjUaiila  Seedling  Fruits. 


Fig.   l.IIosen  ShenkPear.e 
by  Dr.  Brinokle.     This  Pear 

John  Shenli,  of  Manor  township,  Lancaster  county, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Virgalicn  or  Butter.  J.  B. 
Garber,  page  197,  present  vol.  of  Farm  Journal,  to 
whose  article  the  reader  is  referred,  says,  "the  tree 
is  a  vigorous  and  strong  grower,  ftxr  out  grovj'ing  the 
old  butter  pear,  and  in  comparison  with  that  fine  old 
and  now  almost  extinct  variety,  is  superior  in  every 
respect;  the  tree  is  large  and  more  thrifty,  the  fruit 
larger  and  if  possible  more  luscious,  and  the  tree  a 
great  bearer  in  a  favorable  soil  and  situation.  It  ri- 
pens from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September,  according  to  the  season. 

Fig.  2,  Chancellor.  This  is  a  fine  variety,  which 
has  been  exhibited  for  several  seasons  at  tlie  exhi- 
bition of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
Philadelphia.  The  original  tree,  we  visited  last  fall, 
on  the  premises  of  W.  Chancellor,  on  School  House 
Lane,  near  Germantown,  is  of  large  size,  and  appears 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  has  probably  stood  there 
for  the  last  50  years,  and  is  said  to  bear  abundant- 
ly.    We  annex  description  by  Dr.  Brinkle  : 

"Fruit  large,  nearly  four  inches  long  by  three  in 
widtli ;  form  obovate,  or  obovate-pyriform  ;  skin 
green,  covered  with  minute  brown  specks,  and  some  I 
russet  blotches,  with  occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  I 
faint  speckled  brown  cheek ;  stem  one  inch  Ion",  ! 
rather  thick,  and  inserted  in  a  small,  irregular  ca\u- ! 


graved  from  a  drawing    'Ji  sometimes  elevated  on  one  side:  calyx  small,  set 
saseedUng  raised  by    '"„''   contracted    basin:  core   medium;  seed    long 
<=>  •'     yellowish  brown  ;  flesh  vei-y  melting  ;  flavor  rich  and 

exceedingly  agreeable,     llipe  last  of  Sep'.ember." 


cr\. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SEEDLINGS— GUERNSEY  LILY. 


Februj 


Fig.  3,  Smokehouse  apple.  This  is  the  favorite  of 
this  section  of  country,  and  is  esteemed,  wherever 
known  throughout  Pennsylvania,  for  its  being  so  long 
in  use,  uniformly  fair  appearance,  and  abundant  and 
regular  bearing.  It  is  a  very  crooked  grower,  both 
in  trunk  and  branches,  with  dark-colored  wood.  The 
original  tree  grew  on  the  farm  of  William  Gibbons, 
in  Lancaster  county,  near  his  smoke-house,  whence 


its  name.  Many  fruit  growers  in  this  State,  if  con- 
flnod  to  only  one  variety,  would  selact  the  smoke- 
house. Size  above  medium,  oblate,  regular,  mottled 
and  striped  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  stalk  J  to 
J  inch  long,  slender ;  calyx  closed,  set  in  a  wide  and 
shallow  basin  ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rich,  aromatic, 
fine  sub-acid  flavor.  Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep 
for  several  months. 


Fig.  3. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

PniL.vDELPni.v,  Jan.  0,  1853. 

Messrs.  Editoks: — 

Y'our  interesting  reference  to 
the  many  interesting  things  which  Horticulturists 
might  expect  from  Japan,  induces  me  to  copy  and 
send  you  the  following.  I  find  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
Berry's  history  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  published 
so  long  ago  as  181-5:     Have  we  this  flower? 

B. 
The  Guernsey  lily. 

This  beautiful  flower,  known  throughout  England, 
by  the  name  of  Guernsey  Lily,  and  cultivated  to 
such  perfection  in  this  island,  where  the  natural 
soil  is  so  congenial  as  to  require  but  little  of  the  gar" 
dener's  care,is  nevertheless  a  native  of  Japan, brought 
into  Guernsey  by  the  effect  of  accident,  more  than  a 
century  since,  when  a  vesssel  from  Japan,  having 
some  roots  of  this  flower  on  board,  being  cast  away 
upon  this  island,  they  were  washed  on  shore,  and 
buried  in  the  sand,  where  they  remained  unobserved 
till  the  beauty  of  the  flower  attracted  the  attention 
of  Hon.  Charles  Hatton,  (son  of  Lord  llatton,  then 
Governor  of  the  Island,)  a  great  florist  as  well  as 
botanist,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  prize,  had  them 
carefully  transplanted,  cultivated  the  plant  himself, 
and  sent  roots  of  it  to  many  botanists  and  florists  i: 
England,  where  it  is  much  admired,  and  has  to  this 
day  continued  a  great  favorite,  and  is  now  generally 


known  after  the  name  of  the  Island,  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  its  foster-mother,  but  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Narcissus  Japonicvs  rutito  flore,by  Cor- 
natus,  Narcissus  of  Japan,  or  Guernsey  Lily,  by 
Eoclyor,in  his  Kalendarum  Ilortense;  Amaryllis  Sar- 
niensis,  by  Linncus;  and  by  different  authors  by  va- 
rious names.  I  was  favored  with  a  long  descriptive 
account  of  this  flower,in  a  work  written  by  Dr.  James 
Douglas,  printed  in  London  in  1725,  called  Lilium 
Sarniense,  wherein  every  particular  is  scientifically 
treated  upon;  but  as  their  technical  terms  can  alone 
amuse  the  learned  florist  and  botanist,  I  shall  refer 
them  for  this  minute  detail  to  the  work  itself,  and 
content  myself  with  some  few  particulars  respecting 
the  general  nature  and  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  all.  They 
have  a  light  earth  made  with  dung  and  sand,  and  a 
little  lime  rubbish  with  it  does  very  well,  it  keeps 
the  root  sound;  for  if  the  earth  bo  too  stiff  or  wet, 
you  may  keep  them  for  many  years  before  they  bow. 
If  they  are  in  pots,  they  should  be  put  in  the  house 
in  winter,  to  keep  them  from  the  severe  frosts,  which 
are  apt  to  rot  the  roots.  The  time  of  moving  them  is 
when  they  have  no  leaves  on  the  root,  that  is  from 
June  to  August;  those  that  come  with  six  leaves  sel- 
dom fail  blowing  the  next  year,  and  never  bloom  till 
the  plant  has  attained  that  number  of  leaves.  They 
need  not  be  put  into  fresh  earth  above  once  in  two  or 
three  years.     By  this  method  of  management,  Fair- 
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child,  a  practical  gardener  of  eminence,  mentions  he 
has  had  the  same  roots  blow  again  in  four  years  time, 
Und  particularly  recommends  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  bitten  by  the  frost, 
and  by  no  means  to  cut  them  off  which  weakens  the 
plant  so  much  that  thej  may  bo  kept  twenty  years, 
and  never  produce  a  fljwer.  Miller  recommends  for 
their  roots,  the  following  compost:  Take  a  third 
part  of  fresli  virgin  earth  from  a  pasture  ground 
which  is  light;  then  put  near  an  equal  part  of  sea 
sand,  to  which  should  be  added  rotten  dung;  and 
sifted  lime  rubbish,  of  each  an  equal  quantity.  The 
great  business  in  the  culture  of  this  flower,  next  to 
a  proper  soil  and  situation,  seems  to  consist  in  giving 
the  plant  iis  much  air  as  possible,  and  in  preserving 
the  foliage  in  winter  from  being  injured  by  the  frost. 
They  are  grown  in  this  Island  in  beds  of  many  hun- 
dreds together,  requiring  but  little  care;  the  flower- 
ing bulbs,  as  soon  as  the  buds  make  their  appearance, 
are  sent  to  England  in  great  quantities;  packed  in 
boxes  with  moss,  when,  upon  their  arrival,  they  are 
planted  in  pots  of  sand  or  light  loam;  they  blossom 
in  September,  the  flowers  continue  about  a  month 
.  in  perfection,  and  though  inodorous,  make  up  for 
that  deficiency,  by  the  resplendent  beauty  of  their 
colors.  The  description  given  by  Dr.  Douglas  ac- 
cords so  well  with  this  superb  flower,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  in  his  own  words:  "Each  flower 
when  in  its primo,looks  likeafiuegoldtissue  wrought 
on  a  rose-colored  gi'ound;  but  when  it  begins  to  fade 
and  decay,  looks  more  lik':-  a  silver  tissue,  or  what 
they  call  a  pink-color.  When  we  look  upon  the 
I  flower  in  full  sun  shine,  each  leaf  appears  to  be 
•  studded  with  thousands  of  little  diamonds,  sparkling 
I  and  glittering  with  a  most  surprising  and  agreeable 
i  lustre;  but  if  we  view  the  same  by  candle  light, 
these  numerous  specks  or  spangles,  look  more  like 
'  fine  gold  dust."  In  Guernsey,  the  same  bulb  is  of- 
j  ten  known  to  flower  two  succeeding  years,  but  this 
does  not  generally  happen.  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Kaempper  and  Thunburg  that  the  Japanese  re- 
gard the  root  as  poisonous. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
;  Flower  Garden. 

It  18  a  common  complaint  among  the  ladies  in  our 
neighborhood,  that  they  bave  no  success  in  raising 
annuals  from  seed.  The  reason  we  would  assign  for 
the  failure  is,  that  they  are  too  late  in  sowing  them; 
perhaps,  a  few  practical  hints  on  the  subject  would 
bo  acceptable  at  this  time.  The  plan  we  find 
m^st  successful  is  to. get  a  common  garden  frame 
or  box  sometime  in  March,  place  it  sloping  towards 
the  south.  Seeds  of  the  following  varieties  we  have 
found  very  suitable  for  small  gardens:  Candy  tuft,Rose, 
Purple  &  White,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignionette,  Phlox; 
Drommondi,  Nemophila  Insignis  Maculata,  Dwarf 
French  Marigold,  Gorman  Aster,  ten   weak  stocks- 


Linnia  Elegans,  Balsams,  Marvel  of  Peri..  Fill  some 
flower  pots  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  light  rich 
soil,  sow  the  seed  and  cover  it  lightly  with  tine  soil, 
place  them  in  the  frame,  keep  t  e  sash  closed  till 
the  seeds  germinate;  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  anpears 
dry,  give  a  slight  watering  when  the  plants  have 
grown  two  or  throe  inches,  fill  the  frame  with  good 
soil  to  six  inches  from  the  glass,  plant  out  the  seed- 
lings two  or  throe  inches  apart,  give  them  a  watering, 
close  the  south  end,  shade  them  for  a  few  days  till 
they  have  taken  fresh  root,  then  give  them  plenty  of 
air  on  clear  days.  By  this  means, good  strong  plants 
will  be  obtained  for  early  blooming.  For  climbing 
varieties,  we  would  recommend  Sweet  Peas,  Cypress 
Vine,  Morning  Glory,  Ipomea  Creulea  and  Coccinea, 
as  very  showy  and  easily  obtained  by  sowi  g  the 
seed  in  the  open  ground.  There  arc  other  things 
easily  obtained  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  will 
remain  much  longer  in  bloom  than  annuals,  such  a.i 
Verbenas,  of  various  colors.  Petunias,  do.,  Helio- 
trope, Scarlet  Geranium,  Scarlet  and  Blue  Sage.  It 
is  common  to  see  all  things  planted  together  in  beds 
or  borders,  but  they  are  much  more  attractive  if 
planted  in  beds  or  masses,  each  kind  by  itself,  con- 
trasting the  colors  as  much  as  possible.  AVe  would 
also  recommend  for  edgings  of  flower  beds,  the  Sweet 
Scented  Violet,  the  Garden  Daisy,  Dwarf  Blue  Iris, 
Thrift  or  Sea  Pink,  as  very  suitable.  No  garden 
should  be  without  some  Perreniuls,  such  as  Dahlias, 
Ilolyhocks,  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, Pinks  and  Carnations,  Primrose  an  d  Polyan- 
thus, Snap  Dragon,  Campanala,  Foxglove,  and,  as 
yet,  nothing  has  been  said  about  Roses.  We  will 
name  a  few  remarkable  as  free  bloomers,  Souvenir 
do  Malmason,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Pale  Blush  changing 
to  White,Hermoia,Pink,Monthly  Cabbage, Deep  Rose, 
•Julia  Fmtenelle,  Dark  Red,  Aggripina,  Crimson  La 
Heine,  Rose  Lilac,  Marquis  Bocella,  Light  Pink;  the 
above  are  hardy  bush  Roses  growing  four  feet  high; 
for  running  Roses,  we  would  recommend  for  cover- 
ing arbours.  Queen  of  the  Prairies, Pink,  blooms  once 
a  year;  for  ever  blooming  varieties,  Lady  Washing- 
ton, Pure  White,  Jaune  Desprez,  Rosy  Buff,  Souven- 
ir de  Ausalem,  Bright  Red,  Glorie  de  Rosamcne, 
scarlet.  In  addition  to  Roses,  we  would  add  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Ilonysuckles,  and  some  flowering 
Shrubs,  especially  the  following:  Woigelia  Ros.a, 
Spire  as,  Rovesii  and  Prunifolia  are  well  worthy  of 
room  in  every  flower  garden.  If  these  rough  notes 
should  be  acceptable,  perhaps  we  may  oflTor  a  few  re- 
marks about  those  beautiful  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissus, Crocus,  and  Snowdrops,  that  appear  .as  soon 
as  the  snow  is  gone. 

A  Lover  of  Flowers. 


The    Pig  population  of  tho  MI; 
estimated  to  be  40,000,000, 
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Ornamental   Cardeuiug. 

Mr.  Editor:  — 

In  your  last  number,  I  see  some 
very  excellent  remarks  on  the  culture  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables.  Should  you  think  the  following, 
(in  my  opinion.)  necessary  accompaniments,  to  se- 
cure in  the  first  formation  of  a  place,  regularity  in 
the  shape  of  a  pleasant  landscape,  or  of  a  neat  flow- 
er garden  worthy  of  a  place,  you  are  welcome  to 
them.  To  accomplish  thisis  one  thing  and  to  desire  it 
is  another.  How  often  do  we  see  owners  of  property 
in  the  country,  not  to  speak  of  the  suburbs  of  our 
towns,  at  a  great  cost,  employing  inexperienced  men, 
calling  themselves  Gardeners,  vrho  go  to  great  lalior 
in  mard^ring  nature,  turning  that  into  a  stiff,  un- 
Feemly  mass,  which  in  the  hands  of  skilful  workmen, 
would  have  been  advantageously  and  economically 
made  pleasant  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  saving  money  in 
the  purse. 

The  most  striking  success  in  ornamental  Garden- 
ing, is  where  the  effjrt  has  been  to  take  advantage  of 
nature  and  turn  her  to  good  account,  not  to  produce 
Bomothing  grotesque  and  unnatural.  Let  the  pro" 
prletors  of  land  about  improving  their  grounds,  ap- 
ply to  nurseymen,  and  make  them  responsible.  These 
often  have  experienced  men  in  their  employ,  or  can 
refer  to  them,  by  which  plan,  work  would  be  more 
judiciously  done,  and  the  responsibility  lay  where  it 
could  be  borne. 

There  are  three  distinct  styles  of  Gardening,  each 
differing  in  besign.  City  or  Street  Gardening,  Subur- 
ban, and  the  Landscape  style,  adapted  for  country 
seats.  For  the  first  of  these  I  will  not  travel  out  of 
your  goodly  B.^rough.  It  is  the  prevailing  practice 
to  have  a  grass  plot  interspersed  or  rather  dotted 
with  ruses,  chrysanthemums,  &c.  I  like  to  see  these 
miniature  lawns,  gveeii,  which  is  always  pleasing.but 
to  have  the  natural  beauty  of  it  destroyed,  by  these 
strange  dottings  of  plants  here  and  there,  with  little 
circles  of  earth,  rising  round  their  roots  like  mole 
hills,  is  certainly  not  in  good  taste,  and  only  wants 
to  be  noticed  to  be  exploded. 

Do  not  let  me  be  understood,  as  wishing  to  see 
lawns  without  such  furniture.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
sirable than  to  have  choice  and  well  assorted  vari- 
eties of  plants,  on  these  little  lawns,alongour  streets, 
but  let  beds  be  formed  for  them,  cut  with  neatness 
out  of  the  grass,  and  on  these  beds  clvmp  the  flowers 
together.  Thus  do  we  secure  the  grand  object, 
namely,  a  flower  Garden  in  its  proper  place,  alike 
proper  for  the  culture  of  the  flowers,  and  also  free 
from  the  Gardener's  scythe,  when  mowing  the  lawn- 
In  a  future  number  I  shall  take  up  the  proper  for. 
mation  of  a  suburban  Garden,  and  may  perhaps  ap- 
approach  to  the  more  difficult  and  wider  field  for  a 
Landscape  Gardener,  in  the  formation,  planting  and 
laying  out  the  Grounds  for  a  country  seat. 

SCOTICUS. 


Roses. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  classification  of  the 
rose,  with  a  description  of  their  signs  of  distinction, 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers. 
They  are  from  the  Garten  und  Blumen  Zeitung:— 

M.  Carriere  divides  Roses  into  seven  main  classes; 

1.  Perpetual  or  Portland  Roses. 

2.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  Portland. 

3.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  Bourbon. 

4.  Bourbon  Roses. 

5.  Noisette  Roses. 

6.  Bengal  Roses, 
v.  Tea  Roses. 

Signs  of  Distinction. 

Class  1. — Perpetual  or  Portland  Roses  have  fine 
short  thorns,  which  appear  very  clo.se  together,  cover 
the  branches  almost  entirely,  and  give  them  a  brown- 
ish appearance.  The  branches  grow  erect.  The 
flower-stalks  are  short  and  stiff,  and  each  of  them 
supports  usually  one  flower,  which  has  a  somewhat 
lengthened  calyx.  For  example:  Duehesse  de  Ro- 
han, Julie,  Krudner,  Bernard,  Favorite,  and  others. 

Class  2. — Hi/bridPerjKtuals,  from  Portland — These  ■ 
produce  erect  growing  branches,  and  are  covered 
with  hard  thorns,  which  vary  in  size  and  strength. 
They  assume  the  same  growth  as  the  Portland  Rosea, 
have  likewise  a  lengthened  calyx,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  branches  there  are  sometimes  one,  three,  or  seven' 
flowers,  forming  a  stiff  and  erect  boquet.  Rose  de 
Quatre  Saisons  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  their 
srrowth  and  their  flowers ;  also.  La  Reine,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Jaques  LafBtte,  Madame  Laffay,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Am.andine,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Clementine 
Seringe,  Gloire  d'Angers,  Comt  de  Montalivet,  &c. 

Class  3. — Hi/hrid  Perpetiialse,  from  the  Ile-Bour- 
bon — It  seems  that  plants  of  this  class  keep  the  bal- 
ance between  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  kinds;  they 
approach,  however,  in  appearance,  more  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  sepals  of  the  calyx  are  generally  very 
strongly  fimliriated.  The  rounded  form  of  the  calyx 
is  also  another  sign  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Portland  hybrids.  An  irregular 
and  intricate  position  of  the  branches  gives  them  a  ' 
peculiar  appearance.  Examples  are  Clementine  De- 
val,  Conite  deBobinski,  Ernestine  deBarantc,Colonel 
Foissy,  GSant  des  Batailles,  Vicomtesse  do  B-elleval, 

Class  4. — Bourbon  Roses — The  wood  of  these 
smooth  ;  tlfeir  branches  are  sometimes  short,  termi- 
nating with  a  single  flo  ■  er.  But  the  buds  of  some 
kinds  are  strong,  and  produce  vigorous  shoots,  on  tliB 
tops  of  which  appear  from  three  to  twelve  flowers. 
The  thorns  at  the  base  are  strong,  curved,  and  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The  sepals 
oval,  rounded,  strong,  fimbria' ed,  smooth  and  dark- 
green.  The  calyx  is  rounded.  It  often  happens  thai 
the  branches  of  some  kinds  in  this  class  grow  hor 
zontally.  Examples :  La  Reine  des  He  Bourbon, 
Madame  Desprez,  Charles  Souchct,  Paul  Joseph, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Souvenir  du  4  Mai, 
mond,  Mrs.  Bnsanquet,  &c. 

Class  5. — Noisette  Roses — Their  foliage  has  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Tea  Roses,  but  their 
branches  are  more  %igorous,  much  longer,  and  termi- 
nated with  numerous  flower  buds.  The  bark  i)(  the 
branches  is  smooth  and  thorny.  Examples :  La- 
raarque,  Ophyrie,  Aim^e  Vibert,  Rose  Mille  Ecus. 
Noisette  Desprez,  &c. 

Class  6. — Bengal  Roses — In  this  class  the  branch- 
es are  nearly  without  thorns,  the  bark  is  smooth,  the 
sepals  are  more  or  loss  prolonged  and  fimbriated,  the 
branches  seldom  boar  more  than  one  flower.  The  ca- 
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lyx  is  rounded,  the  flowers  have  nearly  always  color, 
whilst  those  of  the  Tea  Roses,  (with  which  this  class 
is  in  close  relationship)  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
pale  white  or  yellowish.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
the  flowers  of  the  Bengal  Roses  are  very  seldom 
scented.  Examples :  Beagale  Ordinaire,  Ciamoisie 
Superieure,  Prince  Eugene,  Eugene  Hardy,Beaucar- 
min  du  Luxembourg,  Augustine  Ilersan,  ifcc. 

Class  7. —  Tea  /Coses— The  branches  have  a  very 
smooth  bark,  and  have  not  many  thorns.  Tlie 
leaves  are  glossy,  and  the  flowers  appear  on  the  top  | 
of  the  branches,  which  are  slender  and  not  very  long. 
In  most  cases,  the  weight  of  the  flowers  bends  the 
branches,  so  that  only  their  under-side  is  seen.  Vig- 
orous examples  produce  sometimes  stronger  shoots, 
which  are  not  so  flexible,  and  bear  three  or  often  five 
flowers  on  their  end,  as  Devoniensis,  Safrano,  Souve- 
nir d'un  Ami,  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Eliza  Sauvage, 
Bures,  Goubault,  Moire,  &,<:.— [Gard.  Jour.,  1852, 
P-724. 

Prospects  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

We  in  this  number  commence  with  an  improve- 
ment in  our  paper,  by  transferring  all  our  advertise 
ments  to  the  cover,  which  will  add  about  four  and 
sometimes  more  additional  pages  of  reading  matter 
to  each  number.  This  has  involved  the  expense  of  a 
new  fount  of  type,  and  very  considerable  expense  in 
other  respects,  but  we  consider  it  will  greatly  en- 
hance its  value  to  our  subscribers,  and  wlien  buuud> 
make  a  much  more  valuable  volume,  by  embracing 
only  reading  matter,  without  the  advertisements, — 
The  latter,  it  will  be  observed,  are  printed  in  neat, 
clear  style;  our  circulation  extends  through  evei-y 
part  of  our  own,  and  considerably  into  other  States, 
and  offers  a  valuable  medium  of  advertising  on  all 
matters  pertaining  in  any  way  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

The  Farm  Journal  is  now  permanently  establish- 
ed at  West  Chester.  It  is  the  only  strictly  Agricul- 
tural paper  in  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  present  proprietors 
undertook  it  with  the  determination,  as  far  as  in 
their  power,  to  make  it  fully  equal  to  any  Agricultur- 
al paper  in  the  country,  and  worthy  of  the  patronag, 
of  the  farmers  of  uur  own  Slate.  We  acted  on  the 
presumption  that  there  was  enough  Pennsylvania 
feeling,  and  Slate  pride,  to  suiitain  a  good  paper 
within  our  own  borders,  in  preference  to  those  pub- 
lished in  other  States,  if  it  was  as  well  conducted. — 
Not  that  we  wish  to  object  to  our  farmers  taking 
these  others,  bi/  no  means,  but  only  that  they  should 
not  be  the  means  of  excluding  our  own  Farm  Journ- 
al. There  are  eleven  or  twelve  Agricultural  papers 
published  in  New  York,  and  a  very  material  part  of 
their  support  comes  from  Pennsylvania.  AVe  do  not 
ask  for  subscriptions,  as  a  gratuity.  We  expect  to 
give  the  worth  of  every  dollar  we  receive.  Those 
who  think  it  is  not  worth  the  price  of  subscription 
(only  To  cents  to  clubs)  had  better  not  take  it. 

We  also  hope  to  be  assisted  by  many  of  the  able 
pens  throughout  the  State,  resuming  their  correspon- 
dence in  its  pages,  and  to  those  who  have  heretofore 


written  for  it,  as  well  as  to  others  who  have  facts  or 
information  of  value,  in  any  department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  Horticulture,  we  now  tender  an  inviiation 
to  send  us  their  articles  for  publication. 

We  wish  to  make  the  Farm  .Journal  emphatically 
a  Pennsylvania  Paper.  We  have  the  means  of  do- 
ing this  if  properly  sustained,  by  a  little  exertion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  think  the  effort  worth  making. 
If  our  friends  in  any  part  of  the  State  would  get  us 
up  clubs  of  subscribers  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, it  would  much  asist  us  in  showing  that  our 
efforts  to  benefit  the  farmers'  interests  are  apprecia- 
ted. 


Portraits  of  Improved  Stock. 

On  account  of  the  condition  animals  are  usually  in 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
postpone  for  a  time,  the  illustrations  and  portraits 
which  we  have  in  prospect  for  the  pages  of  the  Farm 
Journal.  Some  of  the  very  best  animals  in  the 
country,  of  various  breeds,  are  only  being  delayed 
for  a  milder  season,  till  they  can  be  daguerrcotyped. 
We  have  determined  that  hereafter,  no  mere  artistic 
figures,  and  highly  flattered,  unnatural  specimens  of 
stock,  which  have  so  abounded  in  some  of  our  agri- 
cultural periodicals,  shall  be  admitted  into  its  pages. 
If  a  high-priced  Cow,  or  Bull,  or  Sheep  is  so  deficient 
in  good  points  and  general  figure,  that  it  will  not  do 
to  tell  the  truth  in  a  real  portrait,  they  had  bettor  be 
sent  to  the  butcher.  A  $10  note  may  be  thus  saved 
in  paying  an  artist,  who  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
owner,  to  make  an  imnrovement  on  nature,  might  as 


well  make  the  dr 


from  t/i«(:;-('i/<i(/M, without  ever 


seeing  i 


:  animal. 


As  we  remarked  in  a  former  number,  when  introdu- 
cing the  Southdown  Sheep  of  .John  Worth  and  -Joseph 
Cope,  (which,  by  the  way,  had  not  justice  done  them 
by  the  engraving, )there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting 
an  artist  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  points  of 
good  stock,  to  be  able  correctly  to  draw  an  animal 
portrait  from  life.  For  this  reason,  as  regards  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal,  we  shall  exclusively  a- 
dopt  the  daguerreotype  process,  it  being  always  easier 
to  copy  from  it  than  to  originate  correctly.  Where 
the  intention  of  the  owner  is  truthful  there  will  be 
no  difliculty.  Were  this  always  the  case,  there  would 
bo  no  such  caricatures  as  we  often  seo.  Francis 
Ilotch,  of  Now  York,  so  widely  known  as  an  experi- 
enced and  successful  breeder  of  both  sheep  and  cat- 
tle, in  a  recent  letter  to  us,  coincides  eo  fully  with 
our  views,  that  with  his  permission  we  mak-?  some 
extracts  from  his  letter,  with  his  remarks  on  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  animals  figured  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Some  of  these  appear  to  be  unfaithful  likenesses  in 
not  cominrj  up  to  the  reality.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
other  of  going  beyond  it,  they  had  better  not  be  pub- 
lished. 
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"Never  was  a  greater  misnomer  than  'Ubtstratioiix' 
when  applied  to  the  represontatiim  of  animals,  us 
jiut  forth  in  most  of  our  agricultural  periodicals.  I 
know  not  why  a  man  should  not  feel  himself  as  re- 
sponsibjefor  the  truth  of  the  pencil  as  the  pen,  (if 
degrees  in  truth  were  admissible,)  I  should  say  he  is 
yet  more  so,  inasmuch  as  he  professes  to  resort  to  it 
by  way  ot  Ulustratiiui  a  suljjoct  better  than  it  can  be 
djne  by  the  pen.  1 

"In  many  instances  the  pictorial  additions  to  a 
publication  are  not  important  to  the  work  itself—  j 
they  are  often  but  embellishm  mts :  but  I  take  it,  such 
is  not  the  case  when  a  State  A^nculniral  Society  pub-  J 
lishes  its  doings  and  its  awards,  and  ^w^aportniits  of! 
the  animals  to  which  they  have  adjudg'^l  premiums,  { 
as  the  best  of  their  kind.— [See  ijie  transactions  of 
tlie  N'.  ,Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1851. 
'Lord  Eryholme'  is  evidently  a  sick  animal. 
'Esterville'  is  quite  poetical,  and  delights  the  imag- 
inntiim. 

'Azelia,'  I  must  suppose,  has  had  great  injustice 
d.)n"  her,  for  such  a  head  and  such  coarseness,  could 
hanily  claim  the  first  premium  in  any  society;  where- 
as I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  seen  her, 
that  she  is  a  very  superior  cow,  though  not  quite  so 
fine  in  the  head  as  wouhi  be  desirable. 

'Apricot'  I  doubt  n  )t,  is  well  aud  truthfully  repre- 
sented. Tlie  engraving  tells  you  she  is  young  and 
i    mature,  but  of  good  promise. 

I  now  come  to  the  premium  'Devon  Cow,'  and  only 
wonder  the  owner  could  do  his  herd  such  injustice  as 
to  publish  so  gross  a  caricature;  f.ir  America,  I  will 
venture  to  believ.e,  does  not  possess  more  finished  or 
better  animals  than  belong  to  it;  and  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  however  its  committees  may 
blunder,  would  hardly  endorse  this  engraving  as  n:- 
prexeiitii);;  the  best  Devon  Cow  on  their  ground  in 
that  year.  Yet  this  very  representation  is  put  forth 
by  the  Society  by  way,  I  presume,  of  instructing  and 
teaching  the  people  what  is  the  best  model  of  a 
Devon. 

Lastly  the  Hereford  Bull,  'Tromp.' showing  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  breed,  and  lonkini/ in  Ihe.eiii/ra- 
ving  as  though  ha  well  deserved  the  premium  he  was 
awarded,  strikes  mis  aa  b;>th  true  and  artistic.  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  artist,  drew,  I  doubt  not,  what  he  saw  be- 
fore him,  and  has  been  well  seconded  by  Mr.  Carson, 
the  engraver. 

AVhile  I  condemn  those  attempts  at  portraits  vvhich 
libel  tlieir  originals,  we  must  admire  the  perfect  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  truthful  intent  of  their  own- 
ers, in  thus-entrusting  the  delineation  of  their  beau- 
tiful stock  to  the  artists,  without  oversight  or  correc- 
tion. 

These  stand  in  strong  contrast  to  themorei/Msi'jje.ss- 
^'A-c  breeder,  who  orders  his  anin>als  to  be  drawn  af- 
ter his  own  comcptioiis  of  the  beautiful,  making  them 
what  he  would  have  them  to  be,  rather  than  what 
they  are,  and  puts  them  forth  as  portraitt. 

I  cannot,  however,  turn  from  the  illustrations  in 
t'le  Transactions  of  1851,  without  noticing  the  beau- 
tiful and  artist-like  execution  of  the  portrait  of  a 
French  Merino  Uam,  by  M.  Pen.se.  I  have  seen  n.  .th 
ing  in  our  Agricultural  Periodicals  so  excellent  in 
either  drawing  o.'  cutting.  The  artist's  name,  who 
ra  ide  the  sketch,,  I  am  sorrj',  to  say, does  not  appear," 
Weh)p3  to  mvko  the  Pjnnsylvania  Farjn  Journal 
a  complete  II.!rd  book  for  our  State,  and  il  our  sug- 
gDstion  to  brooders  in  the  last  numlwr,  in  respect  to 
registering  pedigrees,  should  be  oarrieii  out,  aocom 
paniod  as  our  pxg!s  will  be  by  approp.-iate  illustra- 


tions of  stock,  we  think  it  will  make  the  most  com- 
plete and  cheapest  II  ;rd  book  that  could  be  gotten  up. 
We  have  made  arrangements  to  have  engravings 
correctly  executed,  and  if  persons  who  choose  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  this,  the  very  best  kind  of  an  ad- 
vertisemo'nt  of  their  choice  animals,  will  forward  us 
their  daguerreotypes,  we  will  attend  to  the  engraving, 
and  see  that  a.  faithful  copy  is  taken. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  AXXUAt 
MKEl'INU  OV  THE  l'ENN;;SYL,VASiIA  AG- 
HICULTOHAL  SOCIETY. 

IlARRisuiruo,  Tlesdav,  January  18,  1853. 

In  accordance  with  the  fourth  section  of  its  Con- 
stitution, the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, 
met  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  1853,  in  the 
Ilall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  quorum  of  members  being  present,  the  meeting 
was  organized  by  the  motion  ot  J.  S.  Haldemau,  elec- 
ting C.  B.  Trego  iis  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Ou  motion  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  D, 
Mumma,  Jr.,  A.  S.  Roberts  and  J.  Konigmacher, 
wei-e  appointed  to  invite  his  Excellency,  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  heads  ot  Department,  to  be  present  da- 
ring the  meeting. 

A.  0.  Iliester,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Field 
Crops,  appointed  for  the  last  Annual  Exhibition, made 
a  report  which, together  with  its  recommendations,' 
was,  01.  motion  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  TUG  COMMITTEE  ON   FIELD 
CROPS. 

The  Comni'.ttee  on  Field  Crops  in  this,  the  first  re- 
port, beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  Society,  that 
whilst  the  last  census  presents  our  noble  State  as  first 
amongst  her  Sisters  in  some  of  the  most  important 
staple  crops,  in  the  aggregate,  the  interest  excited 
by  our  Agricultural  Exhibition  and  the  competion 
elicited  by  the  offer  of  honorable  premiums,  has 
brought  to  our  knowledge  anoth^'r  fact,  that  without 
extraordinary  attention,  aud  without  any  idea  of  com- 
peting for  pruiniun^s.  at  th:;  tini  ,■  of  planting  and  du- 
ring cultivation,  wv>  are  also  first  and  foremost  among 
our  sister  Slates  in  tlie  production  of  particular  field 
crops. 

The  dissemination  (f  Agricultural  information 
generally,  and  tiie  reports  of  special  results  from  pai'- 
ticular  modes  of  plowing,  planting  and  Hianuring,  as' 
sent  forth  by  the  Society,  must  exert  .i  most  health- 
ful influence  in  awakening  the  energies  of  the  far- 
mer, and  exciting  a  spirit  of  laudable  rivalry  and.  em- 
ulation throug'.iout  the  Slate.  And  if  such  are  to  be, 
the  results  of  our  effirts,  w,  m  vy  with  great  propriety 
claim   continued  liberal  patronage  and  public   favor. 

The  Committee  would  most  respectfully  at  this 
stage  of  their  report,  recommend  a  revision  of  the 
premiums  for  field  ci-ops,  so  as  to  excite  greater  pub- 
lic attention  and  competition,  and  that  premiums 
hereafter  f>  bo  dispensed  in  a  m,)re  liberal  and  exten- 
di'd  manner.  AVo  owe  it  to  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  our  present  resources,  and  future 
pros[>ects  will  justify-  the  additional  inducement. 
The  father  of  his  ountry  has  written,  and  it  has 
now  become  a  household  saying,  that  the  man  who 
can- make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grewbefore,  should  hi  considered  a  public  benefactor. 
h'X  us  liberally  reward  the  n^-an.who  bv  his  industry, 
skill  and  science,  m  ikes  two  bushels  of  wheat  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  and  generously  commu- 
nicate to  the  society  his   manner  of  doing  it,  so   tliat 
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W3  iu;iy  lay  it  before  the  public,  tliu.s  aiding;  in  an 
important  particular  the  i;reat  olijoet  we  have  in  view, 
the  advaneeiuant  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  are  four  appli- 
cants for  premiums  on  Corn,  who  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Society,  viz: 

1st.  Ge  irge  Walker,  of  Woodbourne,  Susquehanna 
county.  Pa.,  whoproiluced,as  per  accompanying  state- 
ment, IGO  hushels  per  acre  on  five  acres,  and  twenty 
tons  of  superior  Pumpkins. 

2d.  Dr.  John  A.  MoCrea,  of  Wliitemarsh,  Jlont- 
gomcry  county,  Pa.,  9;!  bushels  of  shelled  Cjru  per 
acre,  on  eleven  acres  and  twenty-five  ■  arches. 

•  d.  Jno.  B.  Bitzor,  West  Earl  townshi  ,  Lxncas- 
ter  count-,  eignty-llve  and  three-iifths  bushels  ofi 
shelled  corn  per  acre  on  iiv  aeres. 

4th.  Jno.  B.  Bitzer,  of  West  E  irl  township.  Lan-  I 
caster  county,  ninety-six  and  thi-ee-fourths  bushels  ofj 
shelled  corn  on  one  acre.  j 

For  Wheat  there  are  two  applicants  for  premiums,  i 
who  produced,  as  per  accompanying  statement,  ] 

1st.  Reuben  AYeidler,  Bareville,  Lineaster  county,  I 
forty  bushels  and  twelve  and  tliroe-fuurths  poumls  of 
wheat  on  one  acre. 

2d.  Joseph  L.ndile,  of  Lycominj;  county,  thirty- 
two  bushels  White  Blue  Stem  whea  to  the  acre,  on 
sixteen  acres. 

Beniarain  Buckwaltcr,  Lancaster  county,  producr^d 
seventy-three  and  one-third  bushels  oats  per  acre  on 
eight  acres  and  123  perches. 

John  Wilkinson,  Mount  Airy  A^riucultural  Insti- 
tute. Philadelphia  county,  Pa.,  produced  1017  bush- 
els Carrots  on  one  acre. 

♦Honry  A.  Carpenter,  Lancasteroounty,  one-fourth 
acre  Sug.ar  Beets:  one-fourth  acre  Rufa  Ba-^a. 

*J.  II.  Smith,  Lancaster  county,  one-fourth  aero 
field  turnips. 

The  Committe  regret  that  in  so  large  a  Common- 
■wealth,  and  such  an  extensive  field  for  competition, 
thei-e  were  not  more  applicants,  although  it  was  to 
have  boon  expected,  that  one  or  two  seasons  would 
elapse  before  farmers  would  feal  sufficient  emulation 
to  accurately  survey  .and  measure  an  entire  crop  for 
su  small  a  premium  as  is  awarded. 

The  .written  statements  of  competitors  are  very 
satisfactory  for  first  reports,  many  of  tham  being fufl 
and  specific  upon  every  point,  except  it  be  the  nett 
cost  per  bushel  or  per  aci-e.  Wo  have  no  doubt  this 
defect  will  be  corrected  in  future.  The  Committee 
deem  the  rules  of  the  society  to  have  been  complied 
with  by  most  of  the  competitors,  and  we  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  awards.  After  a  carefu'  examin- 
ation and  comparison  of  the  different  statements  and 
samples,  which  are  herewith  submitted  to  the  Soci- 
ety for  examination  and  distribution,  the  Committee 
award  as  follows: 

Goo.  Walker,  first  premium  for  best  five  acres  cf 
corn,  i^l^)  00. 

Also  a  eomplimentarv  premium  for  the  same,  of 
f//,/  JoUars. 

Jno.  A.  M'Crea,  for  second  best  five  acres  of  corn. 
IS!')  01). 


J.  B.  Bitzer,  first  premiu 
?S  00. 

R.  Weidler,  first  firemiui 
?8  00. 

John  Wilkins 
acre,  ?8  00. 


first  pron 


Also,  a  Ciiuipliineutary  premium  for  the  same,  of 
f!flecn  dollar.: 

A.  0.  TIIESTER,  ) 

MICII.\EL  DOUDLE,  I  Committee. 
JACOB  FRAN'TZ,       ) 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  closing  of  the  second  year  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Agricultural  Society,  furnishes  the  evidence 
that  its  organization  has  been  for  good,  and  that  it 
has  received  attention  from  its  friends,  commensurate 
with  the  imiiortaiico  to  be  attached  to  an  institution 
intended  to  F)ster  and  improve  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture and  the  Domestic  and  Ilouseliold  Arts.  It 
has  also  afforded  sufiicient  proof  that  there  does  exist 
in  Pennsylvania,  all  the  elements  required  to  carry 
forward  and  foster  successfully  a  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Tlie"  proceedings  of  the  year,  -which  are  those  of 
the  Executive  Committe,  have  been  nearly  altogether 
of  a  business  nature,  and  are  made  up  from  the  min- 
utes of  said  committee,  which  has  been  in  session 
eight  times  since' the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety. A  very  considerable  amount  of  time  and  la- 
bor is  required  from,  and  has  been  cheerfully  given 
by  the  membei-s.of  the  Executive  Committee,  upon 
whom  has  devolved  all  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Exe(!u- 
tive  Committee,  at  their  mooting  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1S52: 

"  Resolved,  That  exnerienco  has  shown  that  our 
Annual  Exhibitions  have  heretofore  been  lu'ld  too 
late  in  the  season,  and  that  our  next  Annu.al  Exhibi- 
tion and  Cattle  Show  .'^h all  be  held  on  Tuesdny.Wed- 
neadav,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  27th,  28th,  20th 
and  30th  days  of  September  next."  _ 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Agric'iltural  Society,  which  makes  pi-ovision 
for  the  establishment  of  a"  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
be  apoointed  bv  the  respective  State  AgricuUuralSo- 
e^pfii'fi.tlic  Ex^'eutive  Committee  has  a'lpointeJFred'k 
Watts.  John  II.  Ewing,  and  11.  W.  M'Allister,  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Board  of  Agrieultnre. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
j  be  tendered  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Lancaster 
'  county,  for  the  industrious  attention  whioli  they  have 
1  given'to  the  jnterests,of  the  State  S  iciety  during  its 
exhibition,  and  especif  Uy  to  tlieir  E.xecutlve  officer, 
1  Daniel  Rhoads,  for  his  untiring  energy  in  executing 
the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement. 

The  Committee  appointeil  to  receive  proposals  from 
places  competing  for  the  next  Annual  Exhibition, 
reported  projress  and  had  leave  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  anpointod  to  a\idit  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer,  reported  and  certified  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  difi'erent  coun- 
ty Airrieultural  Societies  in  the  State,  have  complied 
with  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  State  Society, 
which  rcrpiires  that  they  shall  annually  transmit  in 
the  month  of  D.-ccmber,"  to  tlie  Executive  Committee, 
"all  such  reports  or  returns  as  they  are  required  to 
demnnd  and  receive  from  applicants  for  premium*, 
with  an  abstraetof  their  proceedings  during  the  year." 

An  adlierenee  to  that  part  of  the  law  requiring 
them  to  make  rc-i— t  ,,r  (!„.|i-  yearly  proceedings, 
would  enable  the  S*:i*  '■'.:•'  lo  airquire  a  great 
store  of  agrieultui- il  ■;[  im-  n.  from  the  vari<mg 
districts,  and  a  soIm  ;  :  >  "  i . -^-oltural  statistics  to 
warrant  the  L"gishiturc  ia  toll.iwing  the  worthy   ex 
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ample  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York.Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Marjhmd,  who  have  liad  puVilished 
three  very  interesting  and  valuable  works  called  the 
"Transactions"  of  their  respective  State  Agricultural 
Societies. 

There  are  nineteen  Agricultural  Societies  in  the 
State,  very  few  of  which  had  any  conference  with 
the  State  Society,  on  anv  subject  of  mutuality,  and 
nearly  all  have  neglected  altogether  the  importance 
of  concerted  action,  in  the  many  ways  that  would  fa- 
cilitate both  in  contributing  to  the  husbandry  of  the 
country. 

The  Perry  County  Agricultural  Society  was  rep- 
resented at  the  late  State  Fair,  by  a  large  display  of 
fine  fruit,  and  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  to 
some  of  which  premiums  were  awarded,  and  others 
■were  spoken  comraendably  of  by  the  Committees. 
The  Executive  Committee  passed  a  resolution  tender- 
ing their  thanks  to  the  Perry  county  Society,  for  the 
handsome  cimtribution  they  made  to  our  Annual  Ex- 
hibition, and  requested  other  county  Agricultural 
Societies  to  follow  its  example. 

The  second  Annual  Exhibition,  held  at  Lancaster, 
was  by  far  more  extensive  than  the  one  of  the  pre- 
cedingyear,  and  for  a  Second  Exhibition  was  proba- 
bly unprecedented  in  the  history  of  State  Agricultu- 
ral Societies.  The  display  of  animals  and  articles 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  was  very  credit- 
able, and  the  numbers  entered  for  competion  on  the 
books  of  the  Society,  was  a  large  increase  over  the 
former  occasion,  clearly  showing  that  the  zeal  which 
was  manifested  for  a  first  Exhiliition  had  not  in  the 
least  abated  by  the  lapse  of  another  year.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  Fair,  was  the  valuable  speci- 
mens of  pure  bred  Fowls,  which  were  exhibited  in 
great  numbers,  and  deservedly  attracted  marked  at- 
tention, while  they  showed  the  importance  of  every 
farmer  looking  to  the  interests  of  his  poultry  yard. 

The  Plo  ving  JLitch  was  one  of  considarable  in- 
terest, and  the  strife  among  the  plowmen  who  had 
entered  the  contest  was  characterized  by  a  good  feel- 
ing, and  a  generous  emulation  as  to  the  reward  of  their 
labors. 

The  several  departments  of  the  Exhibition  were 
all  well  supplied  with  contributions,  and  presented 
their  usual  attractions.  The  new  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  Exhibition  made  up  by  the  collection 
of  valuable  wools,  owned  and  presented  by  Peter  A. 
Browne,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  afforded  quite  a  treat 
to  the  wool  growers,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining tlie  rare  specimens,  and  suggests  to  the  Society 
the  importance  of  aiding  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  his  new  and  laudable  endeavor  to  improve  the 
wool  culture,  by  pointing  out  the  distinct  difference 
between  hair  and  wool,  or  between  wool  that  will, and 
that  which  will  not  felt  orshrink  together. 

The  Exhibition  was  deficient  in  the  customary  an" 
nual  address,  owing  to  the  engagements  at  tire  time, 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Fair  ground,  situated  on  an  eminence  soai'ce- 
ly  a  mile  from  Lancaster,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  Conestogo  Valley,  the  Columbia  Railroad 
for  several  miles,  and  the  magnificent  farms  which 
s  irrounded  it  on  all  sides,  was  a  beautiful  location, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  an  Exhibition,  every  way  de- 
sirable. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangement,  composed  .almost 
exclusively  of  members  of  the  Lancaster  Co.  Agri- 
cultural Society,  upon  whom  devolved  the  many  du- 
ties to  be  performed,  both  before  and  alter  the  fair, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Societv  for  the  untiring  and 


disinterested  attention  given  to  the    interests   of  the 
State  Society  during  the  exhibition. 

The  registry  of  the  names  of  the  members  shows 
that  they  have  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  last 
annual  report,  there  being  now  over  four  thousand, 
two  hundred  members,  all  of  whom  are  regularly 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Socicy,  and  alphabetical- 
ly arranged,  with  their  post-office  address. 

Certificates  of  life  membership  have  been  issued  to 
•James  Gowan,  of  Mount  Airy;  P.  B.  Savery,  ol  Phil- 
adelphia, and  S.  C.  Stambaugh,  of  Lancaster.  This 
mode  of  strengthening  the  treasury  of  the  Society 
has  been  less  successful  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  where  it  is  considered  that  the  tee  for 
life  membership  is  only  ten  dollars,  one  would  readi- 
ly belie>e  that  the  dictates  of  economy  would  in- 
duce life  members  by  the  score. 

Two  years  have  expired  since  the  organization  of 
this  Society,  and  would  it  be  improbable  to  suppose 
that  eight  years  hence,  hundreds  who  are  members 
now  will  be  members  then  ?  Who  then  can  account 
for  there  being  but  four  life  members  now, when  eight 
years  more  shall  have  expired?  All  who  continue 
members  for  that  period  will  have  paid  the  whole  a- 
mount  of  the  fee  for  life  membership,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  will  be  still  contributing  their  dollar 
yearly.  It  might  not  be  improper  here  to  suggest 
that  the  Vice  President  be  desired  to  invite  life-mem- 
bers from  their  respective  districts.  Each  Vice  Pres- 
ident furnishing  ten  life  members,  would  give  the 
Society  S^.^OO,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid  out  the  last  year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer's  report  that  there 
are  funds  in  the  treasury  to  warrant  a  very  consid- 
erable enlargement  of  the  premium  list,  and  an  in- 
crease of  premiums  for  the  next  fair,  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  reports  of  the  Judges  who  served  on  the  sev- 
eral committees  for  the  last  Exhibition,  (of  which 
three  thousand  copies  have  Ijeen  published,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Society,)  show 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  in 
preparing  statements  in  regard  to  culture,  methods  of 
manufacturing,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  Executive  Committee 
have  increased  the  number  of  days  for  holding  the 
next  Exhibition  to  four,  so  as  to  enable  exhibitors  to 
have  entered  and  arranged,  in  due  time,  all  things 
intended  for  competition, and  to  give  the  Judges  more 
time  in  their  adjudications;  and  to  enable  them  to 
give  that  attention  to  the  making  up  of  their  reports, 
which  their  importance  to  competitors  and  to  the  So- 
ciety so  j  ustly  demands. 

In  submitting  such  abstracts  from  the  records  of 
the  Society  as  have  been  designated,  and  which  are 
hoped  will  contribute  to  the  interest  of  our  Annual 
Meetins,  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the 
members  upon  the  successful  effort  which  has  been 
made  by  them  to  firmly  establish  in  Pennsylvania  an 
institution,  whose  two  yeais  existence  fully  demon- 
strates that  it  is  rapidly  approximating  to  an  eqality 
with  kindred  associations,  whose  beneficent  influences 
have  aided  agriculture  throughout  the  wcrld.       , 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  as  yet  no  obstacle 
has  been  met  with  to  retard  the  Society  in  its  gradual 
advancement  to  the  position  which  it  this  day  occu- 
pies; and  it  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  State  has  been  twice  opened  in  its  behalf, 
and  that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  his 
late  annual  message,  has  recommended  the  appoiot^ 
ment  of  an  Agricultural  Chemist  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  this  and  the  County  Societies. 

The  interest  that  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  State 
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to  have  succed  the  first  effort  calculated  to  benefit 
the  fanner,  the  Legislative  aid  so  confidently  to  be  re- 
lied on,  the  members  of  the  Society  now  numbering 
thousands,  the  money  in  its  treasury,  and  the  wil- 
lingness of  almost  every  one  to  assist  in  its  promo- 
tion, all  indicate  a  permanency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
cease  while  agriculture  contributes  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  man. 

R.  C.  WALKER,  Sec'y. 

Geo  Wai.kek's  Mcidb  op  Cultivation. — I  plowed  five 
acres  of  greeu  sward  for  corn  in  the  beginning  of  May,  18»2 
and  hauled  one  hundred  loads  of  manure  on  the  same.  Af- 
ter the  manure  was  spread  the  ground  was  well  harrowed, 
and  planted,  the  last  of  May,  in  rows  :ii  feet  apart,  running 
east  and  west,  from  three  to  five  grains  in  the  hill.  Two 
bushels  of  lime,  mixed  with  three  bushels  of  plaster  was  ap- 
plied to  said  five  acres  of  eorn,  very  soon  after  it  came  up. 
A  plow  did  not  enter  the  field  after  the  corn  was  planted. 
The  gr«und  was  kept  loose  and  mellow,  and  the  grass  and 
weeds  subdued  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator;  making  but  lit- 
tle use  of  the  hand-hoe.  A  specimen  of  the  corn  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  State  Fair,  at  Lancaster;  it  being  ot  the  white 
flint  species,  eight-rowed,  small  cob,  and  long  ears,  more 
than  one  foot  in  length.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  yield 
of  160  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  the  same  fl'ild,  of 
five  acres,  produced  twenty  tons  of  superior  pumpkins,  some 
of  which  weighed  more  than  forty-one  pounds.  Said  field 
^is  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Susquehanna  coun- 
ty, being  an  oak,  pine,  beech  and  sugar  maple  ridge.  Soil, 
a  sandy  loam. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  WALKER. 

WooDBonnNE,  Susq'a  eo.,  Oct.  14,  1852. 
The  subscribers  Lave  this  day  examined   the  corn  raised 
by  Mr.  George  Walker,  on  his  farm,  at  this  place. 

'  We  measured  carefully,  with  asurveyor'schain,  onesquare 
aero  embracing  an  average  of  the  field. 

We  then  counted  the  hills  of  corn  on  each  outside  row, 
and  found  it  128  hills  long,  by  33  wide.  We  then  selected 
on  average  row,  and  beginning  on  one  side,  worked  twenty 
six  hills,  which  we  shelled  and  raeasurc-l,  and  there  was  a 
little  over  a  full  bushel. 

The  corn  was  not  dry,  and  probably  will  shrink  from  }  to 
J.  The  present  amount  would  be  160  bushels  of  shelled 
corn — 120  of  dry,  merchantable  corn. 

Very  respectfullv, 

WILLIAM  D.  COPE, 
A.  ClIAMBEllLIN. 


James  A.  McCuea's  Mode  of  Ct'bTiVATios.— The  under- 
signed respectfully  presents  the  accompanying  certificates  of 
the  measurement  of  land,  and  its  product  in  corn,  in  compe- 
tition for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  State  of  Penn.»ylvania. 

In  this  seclion  of  our  State,  such  a  crop  is  exceedingly  be- 
yond the  average,  and  elicited  warm  encomiums  from  .all 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  luxuriant  growth.  The 
mo  le  of  cultivation  was  that  usually  employed  in  this  coun- 
ty, viz  : 

A  sod  of  more  than  20  years  growth  was  broken  up  in  March, 
harrowed  thoroughly,  thon  hoe-harrowed  aild  furrowed  out 
for  planting  i  and  3  J  feet.  The  corn  wasplantcd  the  first  week 
iuMay,  about  two-thirds  with  Dutton  and  the  rest  with  mixed 
variety.  My  neighbor  farmers  were  ot  opinion  that  if  the  mixed 
variety  alone  had  been  planted,  the  yield  would  have  been 
materially  increased.  Of  this,  however.  I  am  not  satisfied. 
The  irregular  outline  of  the  field  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  institute  a  comparison  with  that  accuracy  which  should 
always  accompany  agricultural  experiments,  to  entitle  them 
to  confidence.  A  given  bulk  of  the  mixed  variety  was  found 
to  shell  off  about  4  per  cent,  more  by  measure  and  S  per 
cent,  less  by  weight  than  the  Dutton. 

Tlio  Dutton  corn  was  selected  with  reference  to  its  charac- 
ter for  maturing  (iarly — as  the  desire  was  to  bring  the  field, 
back  into  grass  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  autumn,  however,  defeated 
the  ol.jeit.  and  also  show(?d' no  difference  in  favor  of  the 
D.ittuo  ovT  the  mixed  variety,  on  the  score  of  earlier  matu- 
rity.    I  may  also  add,  that  the  fodder  was  very  r.ank  on  the 


entire  field,  much  of  it  from  15  to  16  feet  high  ;  none  under 
12  ft.  The  Dutton  corn  with  us  is  not  often  more  than  nine 
or  ten  feet  high. 

There  was  no  manure  employed,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  crops  did  not  permit  it  to  be  stirred  more  than  twice 
with  the  cultivator.  JAMES  A.  McCKEA. 

Ardcnhcim  Farm,  Whitemarsh  tp.,  Mont,  co..  Pa. 

Montgomery  co.,  Jan.  6th,  1S53 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  superintended  harvesting  and  mea- 
suring the  corn  crop  grown  upon  1 1  acres  24  perches,  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  James  A.  McCrea,  in  Whitemarsh  township,  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  that  said  crop  was  1028  bushels  of  shell- 
ed corn.  JOSEPH  NIEMAN. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  measured  accurately  the    field  of 
corn  upon  the  farm  of  Dr.  James  A.  McCrea,  in  August  last, 
and  that  the  same  contains  11  acres  24  perches  of  land. 
JOSEPH  HUSTON,  Surveyor. 

Reubex  Weioman's  Mode  op  Cultivation.— The  ground 
was  timothy  sod.  It  was  accurately  surveyed  by  William 
Weidman,  ou  the  1st  of  October,  1852,  and  found  to  contain 
155i  perches,  less  4J  perches  than  one  acre. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  was  as  follows  :  Ploughed  in  the 
spriog,  th.  n  put  in  with  potatoes,  and  after  they  were  raised, 
about  16  one-horse  cart  loads  of  manure  spread  over  it, 
then  again  ploughed  about  8  inches  deep  and  harrowed  until 
in  good  seeding  order;  and  then  sowed  in  with  1  bu.  3  pecks 
of  what  is  called  the  Ohio  wheat  with  drill.  The  wheat  was 
reaped,  shocked,  and  then  stacked  and  remained  there  until 
the  4th  day  of  October,  1852.  when  it  was  threshed  and 
yieUei  thirti/-e!r/ht  and  a  half  hmheh  by  measure;  weighed 
62$  lbs.,  which  makes  furti/  hmheh  and  twelve  and  two-third 
Ihs.  of  wheat  bv  weight. 

Certified  by  us,  October  ISth,  1852. 

WILLIAM  WEIDMAN, 
J.   W.  LEBER. 

Oats  raised  by  Benjamin  BuckieaUer. 

East  Lampeter,  Sept.  6th,  1852. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  oats  field  contained  8  acres  and 
125  perches — neat  measure. 

Witness  our  bauds,  ABRAHAM  BUCKWALTER, 

BENJAMIN    BUCKWALTER. 
This  is  to  certify  that   the    above   quantity  of  land   pro- 
duced 640  bushels". 

Witness  our  hands,         HENRY  GROFF, 

BENJAMIN  BUCKWALTER. 

Description  of  the   Manner  in    wliich  John   Willdn- 

son  prod-need  his   Crop  of  Carrots,  in  1852,  meas- 

urin(j  1017  Bushels  per  Acre. 

The  ground  was  a  good  sandy  loam,  principally  mica  and 
slate;  the  fertile  surface  soil  about  eight  inches  in   depth. 

It  had  been  in  Lucerne  two  years  previors  to  breaking  up 
for  Carrots.  _ 

The  sward  was  turned  under  nine  inehesdeep  in  April,  fol- 
lowing the  surface  with  the  subsoil  plough,  to  the  depth  of 

Land  was  manured  with  four  hundred  pounds  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre,  and  twenty-five  two-horse  loads  of  compost, 
consisting  of  the  scrapings  of  the  manure  yards,  screenings 
of  guano,  decomposed  flesh  of  Horses  Cows.  *"■.  »"'■  glean- 
ings from  banks  of  ditches,  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  Th«  seed  was  planted  the  ath  of  May  in  drill,  2i 
feet  apart,  using  two  pound  seed  per  acre— the  variety  Long. 
Orange. 

Thev  were  kept  clean  throughout  the  season;- were  hand- 
weeded  but  twice,  and  cultiv.ated  principally  with  horses, 
using  a  cultivator  made  by  C.  B.  Rodgers,  of  Philadelphia, 
expressly  for  the  purpose;  and  also  subsoiling  the  surface, 
three  times  during  the  season  between  the  drills,  with  a 
light  one-horse  plow.  The  crop  was  harvested  the  last  of 
November.  They  were  taken  out  by  means  of  the  large 
subsoil  plbw,  running  it  seventeen  inches  in  depth. 

By  the  use  of  the  S.  S.  plow  for  digging  carrots,  and  sim- 
ilar roots,  a  strong  team  will  do  the  work  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men,  and  do  the  work  equally  as  well  as  it  can  bo 
done  by  manual  labor. 

I  preserve  them  in  pits,  cover  them  with  earth,  without 
I  any  other  covering.  I  sell  them  in  the  city  of  Pliiladel- 
phia   for  feeding  Horses;  the   price  varies  from  S7J  to  fifty 
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cents  per  bushel.  I  have  sold  them  this  yeiir  for  4.''i  ce 
j.er  bushel, anil  thus  realized  upwards  of  $150  per  aere. 

.■Vll  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  lo  the  Committee 

Root  Crops,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  AsrieulfurnI  Soeii 

J.  WILKINSON, 

Germantown,  Dec.  22,1852. 


I  do  certify  that  I  nssiste  1  to  produce  the  crop  of  Cnrrols 
■grown  by  iMr.  ^\•ilkin^o.l,  of  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural 
Institute,  ill  1S.,'J.  ,,,,,1  th:,i  one  .1  ere,  surveyed  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Gause,  (Miithroijiirui  T.:irliLr  of  the  Institute,)  produced 
one  thousMOil  :nid  seventeen  bushels,  good  measure,  per 
acre,  of  the  liest  shaped  carrots,  and  best  proportion  of 
tojis.  tn  the  roots  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  been  familiar 
with  tlii'ir  [.trodiirtion  for  the  past  ten  years. 

I  do  lurth.T  certify  that  this  was  the  largest  crop  that  I 
ever  assisted  to  harvest,  and  the  extraordinary  yield,  was 
owing  to  the  liberal,  thorough,  and  scientific  manner  in 
which  the  crop  was  manured  and  cultivated. 

S.  T.  UMAH. 

Sirorn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  Ifith  d.ay  of  Deeem- 
lier.  1S52.  ROBT.  THOMAS, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

I  do  certify  that  Isurvpyed  with  a  corapassand  chain,  for 
Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  of  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, one  acre  of  the  ground  occupied  by  his  carrot  crop  in 
1852,  which  he  subsequently  had  carefully  measured  for 
the  purpose  of  competing  for  the  prizes  offered  by  numerous 
Agricultural  Societies,  and  I  am  sniisfied  that  "the  survey 
was  accurately  made.  L.  H.  G  AUSE.  .Surveyor. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before    me,  this    16th  dav  of  De- 
cember, 1S52.  ROBT.  THO.MAS, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia 


We  have  received  the  Treasurers  report  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  with  the  items  of  expenses  and  receipts  for 
last  year;  also  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  a  Stats  Agricultural  School.  They  shall  appear  in  onr 
next,  and  we  regret  havingroom  only  for  the  following  reso- 
lution in  the  present  number: 

Resolved,  That  an  Agricultural  Convention  be  held  at 
Ilarrisburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  March  next,  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion, to  be  stvled  "The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsyl- 
Vil"in.",virh  ::  l..|  f,,rm    ■M^:^■■hr,\''th.■rotn  :     nnd  that  the 
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■!i  are  lueul.a.aud  ill  other  distric 

urol  ediuntion. 

ALGERNON  S.  ROBERTS, 

J.  CAROTHERS, 

JOSEPH   KONIGMACIIER, 

A.  0.   HEISTER, 

DAVID  .MELLINGER, 
the  Executive  Committee. 
BERT  C.  WALKER,  Secretary. 


Orivigsburij,  January  13,  1853. 

Tho  following  is  the  list  of  Officers  of  the  Schuyl. 
kill  county  Agricultural  Society,  elected  on  the  third 
instant. 

President — lion.  Jacob  Hammer. 

Vice  Presidents — Joshua  Bock  and  Joiix  J.  Pa.x. 

SON. 

Rjoovding  Secret.ary — J.  S.  Keller. 
Corresponding  Secretary — J.vo.  B.vnxan". 
Librarian — J.  S.  Keller. 
Treasurer — W.  A.  IIamwer. 
Curators — J.  F.  TREicnLERand  Rubens  Peale. 
J.  S.  KELLEPv,  Rec.  Scc'ry. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  SocKty. 

The  raontlily  stated  meeting  of  this  society  occur- 
red on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  December,  in  the 
Chinese  Saloon,  General  Patterson,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  display  on  this  occasion  comprised  a  collection 
of  interesting  plants  from  Mr.  Cope's  houses.  Chry- 
santhemums from  Mr.  Parker.  Pears  in  variety  from 
Mrs.  John  B.  Smith,  of  the  following  kinds  of  unu- 
sually fine  qualities:  Doyenne  Sieulle,  St.  Germain, 
Jaminptte,  and  Glout  Morceaus,  remarkably  fine; 
from  Thomas  Hancock,  tho  St,  Germain  and  L'Ea- 
chasserie;  from  Isaac  B.  Ba.xter,  the  Broom  Park  and 
St.  Germain;  from  Thomas  P.  James,  the  Inccmnue, 
Van  Mens,  and  St.  Germain;  fr.im  \.  W.  Koe,  Win- 
ter B^cm  Chretien.  Apples;— trnm  K.  W.  Roe,  Ro- 
man Stem  and  Xewtim  Pippin;  fmrn  R.  Cornelius, 
Newton  Pippin  and  Hayes;  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith, 
Reinette  franche  and  Belle  des  Cois;  irom  Peter  Ku- 
ser,  a  number  of  seedlings.  Of  Veget.ables — An- 
thony Felten,  Jr.,  presented  a  very  extensive  display, 
and  very  fine  tables  from  Robert  Cornelius  and  Caleb 
Cope.  A  beautiful  basket  of  cut  flowers  from  R. 
Cornelius's  houses,  and  a  handsome  boquet  from  C. 
Cope's. 

Tho  following  are  the  awards — By  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plants  .and  Flowers— For  the  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  plants  in  pots,  to  Thomas  Mee- 
han,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  For  the  best  bouquet  to 
the  same;  and  for  the  second  best  basket  of  cut  flow- 
ers, to  Thomas  Meghran,  g:irdener  to  R,  Cornelius. 
Tho  committee  noticed  a  specimen  of  Centradenia 
floribunda,  a  new  plant  from  Mr.  Cope's  houses. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruit  For  the  best  one  doz- 
en Pears,  to  Mrs.  John  B.  Smith's  gardener,  for  the 
•Jaminette;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  P.  Jtimes, 
for  the  Inconnue  Van  Mons.  For  the  best  one  dozen 
Apples,  to  \.  W.  Roe,  for  the  Roman  Stem;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Thomas  Me  ^hran,  gardener  to  R.  Cor- 
nelius, for  Newtown  Pippin.  And  a  special  pre- 
mium of  one  dollar  to  F.  Guoin, gardener  to  Mrs.  J. 

B.  Smith,  for  a  dish   of  very    large    specimens    of 
Glout  Morceau  Pears. 

By  the  Committto  on  Vegetables^For  the  best 
.and  most  interesting  display  liy  a  market  gardener, 
to  Anthony  Felten,  -Jr.;  for  the  best  by  a  private  gar- 
dener, to  Thomas  M-^ghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius; 
for  the  second  best  to  Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to 

C.  Cope. 

Ad  Interim  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  The 
Fruit  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  following  ad 
interim  report: 

After  their  regular  report  had  been  presented  and 
acted  on,  at  the  last  stated  meeting  of  the  society,  on 
the  10th  of  November,  a  specimen  of  the  Belle  An- 
gevine  Pear  was  e.x!iibiteil  by  Richard  Price,  which 
had  just  been  been  brought  from  Franee  by  Geo.  D. 
Parrish.  This  specimen  was  of  collossal  size,  weigh- 
ing 33  oiinces,  and  measuring  six  and  a  half  inches 
in  its  longitudinix!,  and  four  and  a  half  in  ils  trans- 
verse diameter,  and  cost  in  Paris  two  dollars  and  for- 
ty cents.  Belle  Angevine  is  a  fine  cooking  Pear.  A 
model  of  it  was  sent  to  the  society,  this  season,  by 
Andre  Leroy,  of  Angers,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
recent  moetitig  of  the  Pomologioal  Society.  (It  is 
now  on  the  table.) 

From  Mr.  Johnston — Mammoth  Hickory  Nuts — 
grown  at  Pottstown  in  this  State. 

From  James  C.  Vodges— Shell  Barks— grown 
near  Norristown.  These  nuts  were  of  immense  size, 
mea'mring  one  and  three-fimrths  inches  in  their  lon- 
gitudinal  and   one    and   fivc-oights  inches   in   their 
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transverse  diameter.     Weight  half  an  ounce — oblong 
compressed — of  fine  quality. 

From  Charles  Kessler,  Reading — Two  varieties  of 
Apples.  The  Yost.  Rather  large,  two  and  three- 
eighths  to  three  and  throe-fourths  wide,  roundish  ob- 
late, beautifully  striped,  and  delicately  mottled  with 
crimson,  on  a  yellow  ground;  stem  short,  less  than 
one-fourth  by  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  inserted  in 
a  deep  cavity;  flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant 
flavor.     "Very  good"  quality. 

Long  Stem — below  medium;  roundish  oblong, 
sometimes  angular;  skin  red,  in  faint  stripes,  with  a 
number  of  grey  russet  dots;  stem  long,  thin;  cavity 
medium  acuminate;  basin  small,  shallowy,  plaited; 
flesh  greenish  white,  tender;  agreeably  subacid  fli>vor, 
with  Spitzenburg  ai'oma;  quality  "very  good."  Not 
the  Long  Stem  described  by  C.  Cole. 

From  Mr.  Houston,  Reading— Two  varieties  of 
Apples.  Houscm's  Red;  large  oblong,  compressed 
at  the  sides;  skin  red,  in  stripes,  yellow  at  the  base: 
stem  short,  thick;  cavity  narrow,  not  deep,  slightly 
russetted;  basin  moderately  deep,  plaited;  flesh  fine 
texture,  tender,  with  dijlightful  aroma;  quality  "very 
good"  at  least. 

GwRiA  McNDi.  Specimens  very  large  and  re- 
markably fair. 

From  Thomas  P.  James — Three  varieties  of  Pears. 
FoNDANTE  DC  Bois;  medium,  obovate,  juicy.  "Very 
good." 

FoEELLE   or  Trout   Pear.      Specimen   unusually 
larM,  and  exceedingly  beautiful:  quality  "very  good." 
St.  Germain. — Very  fine  specimen  of  this  old  va- 
riety. 

From  Peter  Kuser,  of  Boycrstown,  Pa.,  through 
Alan  W.  Corson.  Tvvalve  varieties  of  Apples,  prob- 
ably natives,  as  we  do  not  recognize  any  of  them  as 
known  varieties,  except  the  Lecker,  which  is  consid 
ered  a  Pennsylvania  seedling. 

Yacht.  Medium,  roundish,  striped  with  red  of 
variou-i  hues,  on  yellowish  ground;  stem  half  inch 
long,  eighth  thick;  cavity  open,  obtuse:  basin  very 
shallow,  plaited;  flesh  fine;  texture  tender,  pleasant 
flavor.     "Very  good." 

No.  2,  a  seedling.  Medium  size,  roundish,  oblate, 
sometimes  compressed  ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  with 
russet  dots  on  whitish  elevations ;  faint  blush  to  a 
bright  carmine,  sometimes  in  stripes  on  the  exposed 
surface  ;  stem  |-  inch  long,  by  1-9  inch  thick;  cavity 
rather  deep,  russetted  in  rays  ;  basin  medium,  plait- 
ed ;  seed  brown,  short,  plump,  obtuse  ;  flesh  fine ; 
texture  tender  ;  mild,  pleasant  flavor ;  quality  "good." 
Mauck.  Large,  of  fine  appearance,  conical,  angu- 
lar ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  russet  dots,  and 
on  the  exposed  side  a  blush  ;  stem  short,  thick ;  cav- 
ity, wide,  irregular,  deep ;  basin  deeply  furrowed  ; 
core  large,  hollow  ;  seed  light  brown,  short,  plump, 
obtuse  ;  flesh  fine  ;  texture  tender,  pleasant ;  quality 
■  "good." 

No.  4,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Ku.ser's.  Above  medi- 
um in  size,  roundish,  oblate  :  skin  green  with  brown- 
ish stripes  ;  stem  long,  slender;  cavity  accuminate  : 
basin  small,  shallow,  plaited ;  flesh  greenish  white, 
fine  texture,  sub-acid  flavor;  quality  for  the  table 
scarcely  "good." 

Lecker,  described  by  Thomas  as  Laquier  with  sjf- 
nonym  Lacker.  Medium  roundish,  oblate  ;  skin 
•  striped,  with  crimson  on  a  paler  red,  with  numerous 
large,  light  dots ;  stem  short  and  slender,  sometimes 
stout;  cavity  russetted,  narrow,  rather  deep;  basin 
wide,  deep,"  plaited ;  seed  dark  cinnamon,  short, 
plump ;  flesh  whitish,  fine  texture,  tender,  juicy, 
delicate  aroma  ;  quality  "good"  at  least. 
Loxu  Keeping.     Very  small,  roundish,  stripes  of 


dull  red  on  greenish  ground.  Its  small  size  and  un- 
inviting exterior  will  probably  prevent  its  general 
cultivation.  _  , 

Joel,  a  seedling  of  P.  Kuser.  Si'/e  below  medi- 
um, somewhat  oblate,  usually  compressed  ;  skin 
greenish  yellow,  with  small  patches  of  green  and  el- 
evated russet  dots,  and  sometimes  a  faint  blush  ;  stem 
short,  rather  thick ;  cavity  deep,  narrow,  russetted  ; 
basin  narrow,  of  moderate  depth,  slightly  plaited  ; 
flesh  greenish  yellow,  rather  dry. 

Barr.  Size  medium,  variable  in  form,  usually 
roundish  oblong,  inclining  to  conical  ;  skin  striped, 
with  red  im  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  sometimes  a 
few  small  patches  of  green  russet ;  stem  short,  ra- 
ther thick,  sometimes  fleshy ;  cavity  usually  rather 
wide  and  deep  ;  basin  shallow,  plaited  ;  flesh  green- 
ish white,  fine  texture,  tender,  but  deficient  in  flavor. 
Giant.  Large,  roundish,  tapering  to  the  crown  ; 
skin  striped,  with  dull  red  in  a  mottled  greyish 
ground,  many  light  spots ;  stem  long  and  slender  ; 
cavity  moderately  wide,  deep ;  basin  shallow,  plait- 
ed ;  seed  brown,  short,  plump,  obtuse  ;  flesh  green- 
ish white,  fine  texture,  tender,  agreeable  flavor ;  "good 
quality." 

Krowser.  Medium  size,roundish,coiiioal. ?pirscIoy 
striped  with  carmine  on  a  greenisii  yillow  i;rniiiul  ; 
stem  f  inch  by  1-11;  cavity  narrow.nlitu^i':  'Mnsin  ^llul- 
low,  plaited;  flesh  tender,  of  fine  toxtiui.',  but  defi- 
cient in  flavor. 

Late  Keeping  Pie.  Medium  size,  oblate,  com- 
pressed, tapering  to  the  crown  ;  skin  greenish  yellovr, 
with  numerous  russott  dots,  and  a  carmine  cheek; 
stem  J  inch  by  1-16  ;  cavity  wide,  aceurainate,  rus- 
setted ;  basin  shallow,  plaited  ;  not  in  eating  order. 
Lesher.  Large,  roundish,  oblonc;,  angular;  skin 
greenish  yellow,  with  number  of  minute  russet  dots, 
and  faint  blush  ;  stem  short,  rather  thick  ;  cavity 
deep,  russetted  ;  basin  rather  wide,  deep,  somewhat 
furrowed  ;  not  in  eating  order. 

The  Treasurer's  Semi-annual  statement  was  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Library  Committee  submitted  their  annual 
report,  showing  an  interesting  condition.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  composing  it  being  one  thousand, 
of  which  fifty-five  are  gifts  from  various  sources. 
The  entire  cost  of  purchased  books  is  over  four  thou- 
sand dollai'S,  of  which  sum  eighty-one  dollars  had 
been  received  from  members  for  fines.  An  appropri- 
ation of  three  hundred  dollars  was  ordered  for  the 
increase  of  the  library. 

The  Committee  for  establishing  premiums  reported 
a  schedule  for  1853,  which,  after  amendment,  was 
adopted. 

The  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  proposed  at  the 
last  stated  meeting,  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  and 
referred  to  a  special  Committee  of  three  to  report. 

The  President  submitted  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  Commodore  Perry,  requesting  a 
share  of  the  seeds,  bulbs,  rare  plants.  Sec,  collocated 
by  the  botanist  in  the  projected  Japan  Expedition, 
for  the  u-ie  of  the  Society. 

Five  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 
THOS.  P.  JAMES. 

Reci>rding  Secretary. 


Warmi  Cnunty  Agricnlliii-al  Kiclvtij. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Society, 
held  at  the  borough  of  Youngsville,  on  Weilnesilay,  the  22.1 
of  December,  the  following  were  elected  oTiccrs  for  the  en- 
suing year:— Stephen  Littlefield.  Presidend;  James  Younie, 
Treasurer;  Patrick   Falconer,  .Secretary;  4t  Vice  Presidents. 
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Peiinsylvauia  Horticultural  Society. 

The  statedmeeting  oocui-reJ  Tuesday  even'g  Jan.  18, 
in  the  Ciiinese  Saloon,  Dr.  VV.  D.  Brinckle,  V.  P.,  in 
the  Cliair.  The  severity  of  the  weather  precluded  an 
extensive  display,  yet  tiie  commendable  zeal  which 
actuates  Thomas  Jleohan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Cope,  in- 
duced him  to  brin;^  from  a  distance  of  some  miles,  a 
collection  of  beautiful  flowering  plants,  much  to  his 
credit ;  in  which  were  several  of  interest — the  Jide- 
pui-oiie  Amherstii,  new,  and  shown  lor  the  first  tim^ 
in  hVMm—Raphiokpis  iiidica,  a  large  plant  in  piv  i 
fuse  flower,  with  about  one  dozen  others.  From  tli' 
sam;  source  were  a  handsomj  bouquet  set  in  a  moss 
vase,  and  a  large  moss  basket,  displaying  choice  cut 
flowers  ;  among  the  latter  was  a  spike  of  an  air  plant 
the  fragrant  Stanhopea  maculata,  presenting  a  wax- 
en-like appearance,  and  odd  form.  Robert  Corneli- 
us' gardener  also  brought  a  design  and  basket  of  se- 
lect flowai-s.  Benjamin  GuUiss,  a  beautiful  hand  bou- 
quet. Of  fruit,  Samuel  Ott  exhibited  seven  varieties 
of  apples ;  Robert  Cornelius'  gardener,  three  kinds. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith,  seven  varieties  of  pears,  some  of 
them  very  fine ;  and  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  a  dish  of  Passe 
Colmar  pears.  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R. 
Cornelius,  a  fine  display  of  Vegetables. 

The  Committee  on  plants  and  flowers  reported  the 
following  awards  : — Plants  inpots — forthebesttwelve 
to  Thom  13  Meehan,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  Plant  in 
a  pot — for  the  best  specimen  Raphiolepts  indica,  to 
the  same.  Bouquet  design — for  the  best,  to  Thomas 
Meghran  ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  Meehan  ; 
for  the  best  hand  bouquet,  to  Benj.  GuUiss;  for  the 
best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  to  Thos.  Meehan ;  and  for 
the  second  best,  to  Thos.  Meghran. 

The  Committee  on  fruits  report  as  follows: 

Pears. — For  the  best  ten  specimens.  Passe  Colmar, 
to  Isaao  D.  Baxter  ;  for  the  second  best,  the  Buerre 
d'Anjou.to  F.  Gouin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith.  Apples 
— For  the  best  ten  specimens,  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
to  Samuel  Ott;  for  the  ne.Kt  best,  the  same  kind,  to 
Thomas  Meghran. 

The  Committee  notice  a  fine  collection  of  Fruit 
preserved  in  jars  and  cans  by  Dr.  -J.  II.  Promberger, 
of  Delaware  City,  which  they  will  examine  hereaf- 
ter, and  give  the  result  in  the  nest  ad  interim  report. 

The  Committee  on  veget  ibles  awarded  the  premi- 
um for  the  best  display,  by  a  private  gardener,  to 
Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius. 


ng  yeUowisU  white,  with  somethue.-!  a  faint  orange  blui 
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The  Committee  of  Finance  reported  upon  the  Trea- 
surer's semi-annual  statement,  noting  that  they 
found  the  same  correct,  and  alluding  to  the  favorable 
condition  of  the  investments,  concluding  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  re-election  of  the  present  Trea- 
surer. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  the  names  of 
members  delinquent  for  fines  due. 

The  special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposed  amendments,  submitted  a  report,  which,  on 
motion,  lies  over  for  o  msideration. 

A  package  containing  a  specimen  of  a  new  kind  of 
pea,  accompanying  which  was  a  very  interesting  com- 
munication, giving  its  history,  from  A.  H.  Einst,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  read 
and  the  peas  referred  to  the  Committee  tor  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Seeds,  &c. 

A  small  box  of  California  Seeds  was  presented  in 
the  name  of  C.  A.  Shelton,  of  Sacramento  City,  and 
referred  to  the  Commit  ee.     Adjourned. 

THOS.  P.  JAMES,  Rec.  Sec. 

The  Ann'ual  Meeting  was  organized  by  calling 
CALEB  COPE  to  the  Chair,  and  appointing  Ch.\s. 
P.  Hayes  Secretary, .and -the  election  proceeded  with, 
which  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  following  of- 
ficers: 

President— Geu.  ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

Vice  Pi-psidents — James  Dundas,  Joshua  Long- 
streth,  E.  W.  Keyser,  W.  D.  Brinckle. 

Treasurer — John  I'homas. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Thomas  C.  Percival. 

Recording  Secretary — Thomas.  P.  James. 

Professor  of  Entomology — Samuel  S.  Ilaldeman, 
A.  M. 

Professor  of  Botany— Wm.  Darlington,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry— Robt.  Hare, 
M.  D. 


I-,  the  following,' 
F.  Boat — Spoci- 


teiianoio;, 

tv :  period  o 

From  Mr. 

mlscs  of  Ml 


ntv:  and  that  it  1<  lii-lii'ved  to  be  a  native  ol  Bi-rliS  eijuii- 

in  iturity  from  October  to  February. 
D.  Housum— Specimens  of  a  seedling  apple  from  the  pre- 

John  BcchtolU,  near  StourchbUrg.   Siee  medium,  sreen- 


Centre  County  Agricultural  Society. 

We  have  received  from  our  friend,  J.  M.  McMinn, 
a  full  account  of  the  first  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  spirited  one,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  We  regret  that  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  publish  the  awards  of  premiums 
in  extenso.     We  copy  the  following : 

"This  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  Cth,  7th  and  8th 
of  October,  on  the  farm  of  II.  N.  McAllister,  Esq., 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  borough  of  Bell- 
fonte.  It  was  extn  mely  creditable  to  our  county, 
and  all  were  gratified  with  the  fine  display  of  the 
linnluctions  of  our  farms  and  gardens.  Very  few 
irticles  of  inferior  worth  were  presented,  and  the 
judges  acknowledged  their  inability  to  discriminate 
justly,  iu   almost   every  department  of  the   Exhibi- 
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"The  whole  Exhibition  exceeded  the  most  .s!inj;i 
expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends,  and  |groat 
credit  is  due  to  the  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  spar- 
ed neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  it  respectable  : 
especially  is  praise  due  to  our  very  worthy  citizen, 
11.  N.  McAllister, who  gratuitously  furnished  grounds, 
buildings,  and  every  facility  for  the  exhibition,  and 
whose  large  display  of  stock  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments contributed  so  largely  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition." 

The  display  appears  to  have  embraced,  besides 
agricultural  implements,  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
horses,  of  high  blood,  and  also  for  draught.  Tho- 
rough bred  and  grade  cattle,  most  of  the  former  of 
Devon  blood.  Sheep  of  a  cross  between  the  Bake- 
well  and  Southdown ;  swine,  poultry,  dairy  products 
and  honey.  Fruit  in  considerable  variety  and  of  ve- 
ry fine  quality,  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces  and  grapes.  Of  the  latter,  W.  G. 
Waring  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  native  seed- 
ling, called  the  "jelly  grape."  J.  M.  MeMinn  also 
xhibited  a  new  native  grape,  of  a  "peculiar  spicy 
flavor."  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  few  cut- 
tings of  these  for  testing  in  this  region. 

A  good  display  of  large  specimens  of  vegetables 
■was  also  made,  and  samples  of  wheat,  corn  and  other 
grains  ;  timothy  hay,  flowers,  and  articles  of  domes- 
tie  manufiicture ;  the  latter  quite  extensive.  There 
was  also  a  ploughing  match,  and  a  trial  of  the  sub- 
poil,  which  "worked  well." 


Tredjflrtu  Township,  Chester  County  Agricultural 
SociPty. 

_  The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  TredyfiFrin  Ag 
ricultural  Society,  was"  held  at  the  Society's  room 
(Centreville,)  on  Monday  evening,the  3d  instant, when 
the  following  persons  were  elected  Officers  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

President — -Jacob  Massey. 

Vice  President — Wm.  Walker,  Sen. 

Recording  Secretary — Joshua  Jones,  Jr. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Isaac  R.  Walker. 

Treasurer — Charles  D.  Massey. 

Librarian — Evans  Kendall. 

Auditors— Samuel  Beaver,  (farmer,)  Jos.  B.  Wal- 
ker, T.  Ivins  Walker.  • 

The  following  specimens  of  seeds  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  West  Chester. 

Genessee  Wheat,  Italian  Rye,  Grass,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  Herd  Grass  Seed,  which  elicited  much  attention 
and  praise.  A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  all 
persons  who  have  seeds  to  dispose  of,  to  send  speci- 
mens to  the  care  of  the  Librarian,  Centreville.  If 
sent  by  the  Railroad,  they  can  be  left  at  Mifflin  Lew- 
is's, Eagle  Station,  Columbia  Railroad,  with  the  pri- 
ces, and  other  particulars  attached. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  purchase  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  Library,  to  the  amount  of  $25,  that 
being  the  amount  in  the  Treasury. 

Several  persons  became  members  of  the  Society  on 
JJIonday  evening,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  "dis- 
to  encourage  the  institution. 


Arks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

At  tho  second  annual  meeting  o(  the  Berks   County  A"- 

rioultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 


unry  11,  ISa.-i,  iu  the  Court  House,  in    tlie   city  of  Reading 
the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President— Dr.  John  P.  Heister. 

Vice  Presidents— Henry  Shubert,  Henry  S.  Kupp. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Augustus  F.  Boas. 

Recording  Secretary — Reuben  F.  Brown. 

Treasurer — Adam  Loize. 


WORK    FOR    THE  MONTH. 

Farm. — This  may  be  called  the  last  leisure  month 
with  the  farmer,  previous  to  commencing  active  ope- 
rations out  of  doors.  But  little  more  can  be  said 
than  to  observe  directions  of  last  month.  Have  a 
full  supply  of  wood,  to  last  during  the  whole  season, 
cut  up  an  1  stor  d  away,  ready  for  use.  Have  all 
plows  and  other  implements  and  tools  examined  and 
put  in  perfect  order;  also  gears.  Haul  fencing  ma- 
terials where  they  are  to  bo  used.  Make  daily  use 
of  the  card  on  all  cows,  calves,  and  fattening  ani- 
mals. 

Fruit  ORCiiARD.—Takeoff  cuttings  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  and  bury  them  J  of  their  length  in  the 
earth,  till  wanted  for  planting  out;  also  quince  cut- 
tings, grafts  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherries,  peaches, 
may  now  be  taken  and  preserved  in  damp  saw-dust, 
or  earth  till  wanted.  The  two  latter  must  bo  cut  be- 
fore any  swelling  of  the  buds  has  taken  place.  Graft, 
ing  the  cherry  will  not  succeed  unless  performed  ve. 
ry  early.  Budded  peach  trees  which  have  missed- 
may  be  successfully  side-grafted,  if  the  buds  have  not 
swollen.  Mulch,  during  this  month  of  comparative 
leisure,  all  young  fruit  trees.  Pruning  may  now  be 
attended  to.  Head  down  all  apple  and  other  trees 
of  worthless  varieties  which  are  for  grafting  and  form- 
ing new  tops.  Leave  some  of  the  lower  branches  for 
removal  another  season.  If  limbs  are  too  large  for 
grafting,  the  young  shoots  which  will  be  thrown  out, 
may  be  budded  the  following  fall,  or  reserved  for 
grafting  the  following  spring.  Two  seasons,  at  least, 
should  bo  occupied  in  changing  the  heads  of  large 
trees.  A  pole|  pruning-saw,  polo-chisel,  and  pole 
pruning-shears,  are  necessary  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion thoroughly.  Cutoutallinside  shoots  and  branches, 
which  crowd  the  head,  and  are  useless.  Those  limbs 
which  have  free  access  to  sun  and  air,  are  the  fruit- 
bearing  and  productive  ones.  Branches  should  radi  - 
ate  from  the  trunk,  something  after  the  fiishion  of  an 
umbrella.  When  large  limbs  are  removed,  coat  the 
surface  of  the  wo.ind  with  shellac  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, to  about  the  consistency  of  paint.  Go  round 
every  peach  tree  and  shorten  in  the  last  year's  growth, 
about  one-third,  with  the  pole  pruning-shears.  This 
has  been  very  fully  proven  to  result  in  larger  and  fi- 
ner fruit,  and  may  bo  applied  to  other  trees  beside.? 
the  peach.  Apply  the  wash,  before  recommended, 
to  trunk  and  large  limbs.  Grape-vines  should  be  prun- 
ed without  delay.  Trim  gooseberries  and  currants, 
by  cutting  out  old  wood  and  branches  near  the 
ground,  so  as  to  give  somewhat  of  the  tree  shape. 
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WORK  FOll  TTIE    MONTH— PATEKTS. 


Cut  off  at  i!;riiutid  (il.l  raspberry-woud  uf  last  year's 
bearing,  ami  sh  )i'tt>n  ia  tlia  nnw  grDWth  oni!  third,  : 
Leave  only  four  or  five  stalks  t:)  eaoli  plant,  llasp- 
b3rriei  mast  b3  \v;ll  minureJ  to  b?  prodnotive,  and 
mivei  to  a  new  place  at  least  once  in  five  years.  If! 
frost  should  be  out  of  ground  by  last  of  m  )nth,  straw- 
berry beds  may  be  raked  over,  and  short  manure  dii;^ 
in  between  rows.  A  good  coat  of  ashes  .should  be 
spreal  over  tlie  whole  bad.  ; 

Fdwes  Gardsv. — See  directions  for  previous 
months.  j 

VB-jeTAUi.E  Garde;?. — Manuresshould  nowbecom- 1 
posted  and  prepared  for  frames.  Turn  over  occasion- 1 
ally  to  allow  hot  steam  to  pass  off.  From  tlio  middle  ! 
to  the  last  of  this  month,  frames  may  bo  set  up,  and  j 
some  cahba;;e,  lettuce,  rarlish,  tomatoes,  ogjf-plant 
and  pepper-seed  sown  for  eavly^planting.  The  two 
lafiter  require  rather  more  heat  than  the  others,  and 
should  have  a  separate  frame,  and  never  allowed  to 
beoom?  chilled.  Sjleot  a  sheltered  place  for  hot  beds 
on  the  south  side  of  a  huildinji;  or  tight  fence. 

After  seed  is  sown,  constant  attention  is  required. 
Cover  with  straw  mats  in  nights  and  in  cold  weather, 
and  give  air  occasionally  on  fine  days. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  Ifet  off  steam,  cover  with 
something  to  keep  out  cold,  and  prevent  a  check  to 
bod  or  plants.  11  idish  and  Beet  seed.early  v.arieties, 
may  be  sown  on  a  rich  warm  border  in  open  ground, 
for  early  use,  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
Cover  with  straw  in  severe  weather. 

By  latter  part  of  month.  Extra  Early  Peas  may  bo 
planted  in  rows  for  early  crop,  and  also  •  Potatoes, 
Rhubarb  may  bj  forced  by  covering  plants  with  a 
b.arrel,  and  flUiug  up  with  manure.  C(mtinue  to  give 
air  on  fine  days  to  plants  of  last  years  sowing,  in 
cold  and  forcing  frames. 

By  last  of  month, if  weather  is,"open,fork  in  manure 
on  asparagus  bo<ls,  and  give  a  plentiful  dressing  of 
salt. 


Guenon  on  Milch  Cows, 

In  answer  to  applications  from  different  sections 

of  the  State,  for  "Guenon  on  milch  cows,"  we  reply 

it  can  be  furnished  by  mail  for  STJ   cents,  remitted 

postage  paid  in  advance. 


OST  OF  PATENT  CIi4IM^ 

Issued   from  the  Uaited  States  Patent  Office. 

AVe  shall  hereafter  continue  a  monthly  notice  of 
all  patents  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  relating  to 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  for  the 
month  preceding  the  issue  of  our  paper. 

Rakes  to  Gsaix  IIarvestf.us. — By  J"ai-um  At- 
kins, of  Ch'^lsea,  111.:-  I  do  n  )t  confine  mys'It  to  the 
exact  m"clu\nical  di^vices  and  arrangem  »uts  des.'rih- 
ed,  for  operating  the l-ako.  as  th.-y  may  be  modified, 
or  others  substituted  for  them. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  thT  crane  post,  rock- 
shaft,  and  crank,  to   operate  the  jointed   arm   and 


hands,  which  o:)llect  the  grain  in  gavels,  and  depos- 
it in  rear  of  the  harvester,  as  specified,  as  the  ma- 
chinery moves  forward,  when  applied  to  machines 
for  harvesfiiig  any  grain  which  requires  to  be  col- 
lected and  denosit''d,  the  combination  bting  connec- 
ted by  gearing  with  the  driving  wheel  of  the  harves- 
ter, and  operating  through  m.iohanical  devices,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  as  an  automaton,  to  perform 
the  above  specified  operations. 

Straw  Cl-tters. — By  AVarren  Gale,  of  Louisville, 
Ky. :  I  claim  constructing  the  rotating  cutting  cy- 
linder, substantially  as  d-^sr.rihed,  with  a  series  of 
parallel  annular  grooves  and  riiiges,  and  a  series  of 
cutting  arms  or  knives,  in  combination  with  a  series 
of  fixed  knives,  so  arranged  that  they  enter  the 
jjrnoves  and  interlock  or  lap  past  the  annular  ridges 
oh  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  pi-evont  the  stalks  of 
straw.  &c.,  from  descending  between  the  fixed  knives 
and  cylinder,  without  being  cut,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

Plows-— By  Wm.  A.  Gates,  of  Mount  Comfort, 
Tenn. :  I  claim  the  rhomboidal  plate,  bent  oa  one 
of  its  diagonals,  and  constructed  and  arranged  sub- 
stantially as  described,  so  that  either  leaf  can  bo 
used  as  a  land-side  or  share,  at  pleasure,  the  edges 
of  the  snare  becoming,  when  the  plate  is  reversed, 
the  edges  of  the  land-side,  and  those  of  the  land- 
side,  the  edges  of  the  share,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  specified. 

Grai?*  Threshers  and  Cleaners. — By  J.  Jones 
&  Al,;x.  Lyle,  of  Richester,  N.  Y.  :  We  claim  the 
oom'jination  of  the  upright  threshing  and  separating 
cylinders  with  the  uprigiit  concave  and  cylindrical 
sieves  operating  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Maize  II  irvesters. — By  J.  L.  Ream,  of  Mount 
Pulaski,  111:  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  shaft 
of  the  receiving  arms,  with  one  end  resting  upon  the 
cutter  bar  piece,  thereby  dispensing  with  an  inter- 
mediate platform,  so  that  the  cut  stalks  will  fall  d'- 
rectly  upon  the  receiving  arms,  and  be  thence  dis- 
charged in  bundles  upon  the  ground  as  set  forth. 

FiTLLixr.  Mills.— By  AVm.  E.  Underwood,  of  Mid- 
dlefield.  Mass :  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  stop, 
mechanism  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  screw  pulley 
and  the  elastic  band  leading  to  the  pulley  on  the  up- 
per roller,  whereby  the  whole  machine  is  stopped, 
when  the  motion  of  the  cloth  is  arrested  in  the  man- 
ner described,  and  ceases  to  impart  motion  to  the  up- 
per ndler. 

WisN'owiv!  Macuixes. — By  Samuel  Canby,  of 
Ellicott's  Mills,  Md. :  I  claim  the  combination  of  the 
pistim,  rack-rods,  pinion,  valves  and  eccentric  pul- 
ley, in  connection  with  a  conducting  chest  and  blow- 
er, for  the  automatic  graduation  or  government  of 
the  blast  through  the  spouts,  of  a  winnowing  ma- 
chine, arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

Heckling  Flax  and  IIejip.— By  J.  P.  Arnold,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.:  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  par- 
ticular form  or  arrangement  of  the  parts,  so  long  as 
the  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  operate  as 
set  forth. 

1  cliiiio  tlv  m  'thud  cif  h 'ckling  hemp  by  subject- 
in''  it  to  the  ;irii(i)i  nf  a  s-ries  ot  mixed  bi'atio's  and 
combs,  th"  t.H'th  ..f  the  hitter  li-ing  of  varying  length 
— soni''  of  th"in  projecting  so  far,  and  others  beyond 
the  beaters,  and  the  whole  operating  substantially  as 
set  forth.- 

Also,  a  rest,  having  a  narrow  slot  open  at  one  end 
in  combination  with  a  concave  projecting  beyond 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  at  the  open  end  of  tlio  rest, as 
set  forth. — Sckiitijic  American. 
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'  ]  Root  Culture. 

.  The  cultivation  of  roots  for  stock,  either  as  a  main 
kiltemating  crop,  or  even  an  important  adjunct  to  our 
•winter  supplies,  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress 
in  Pennsylvania,  We  hold  it  to  be  part  of  the  im- 
proved system  of  farm  management  which  is  slowly 
but  surely  making  its  way  to  public  favor,  and  is  cer- 
tain eventually,  to  make  an  important  item  of  our 
farm  products. 

Like  many  other  innovations  on  the  old  system, 
the  progress  of  root  culture  has  been  retarded  by  too 
much  being  claimed  for  it.  We  do  not  believe  that 
in  the  United  States,  for  feeding  and  fattening  stock, 
roots  are  ever  going  to  supplant  Indian  corn,  which 
has  been  aptly  styled  both  meal,  meadow  and  ma- 
nure, and  without  doubtmakes  a  return  per  acre  more 
intrinsically  valuable  than  any  other  known  product 
of  the  soil 


In  England,  where  the  culture  of  turnips  and  other 
roots,  is  considered  the  basis  of  good  husbandry,  as 
well  also  as  in  Flanders,  Germany  and  France,  our 
Indian  com  does  not  floisrish  to  the  same  degree  as 
here,  and  there  can  be  no  argument  drawn  from 
thence  to  induce  the  cultivation  of  roofs  here  to  any- 
thing approaching  the  sr.me  extent 

Indian  corn  yields,  on  analysis,  abD«t90  per  cent, 
oron  a  crop  of  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  over  3,100  lbs. 
of  nutritive  matter,  to  say  nothing  •of  the  value  of 
the  fodder  and  the  cobs.  Turnips,  sugai^beets,  car- 
rots yield  on  the  other  hand,  by  analysis,  85  to  90 
per  cent  of  wafer,  with  only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  nu- 
tritive matter.  'Tisonlyon  account  of  the  large  yield 
per  acre,  that  any  favorable  comparison  can  bo  made. 
An  acre  of  land,  under  good  cultivation,  can  be  made 
to  yield  30  tons  of  turnips  or  carrots,  or  G0,000  lbs. 
Ten  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter,  will  be  6,000  lbs. 
This,  however,  is  a  full  crop,  and  to  make  the  com- 
parison more  just,  the  corn  should  be  put  up  to  80 
or  100  bushels  per  acre,  which  will  give  it  the  prece- 
dence over  the  roots,  considering  the  value  of  the 
fodder.  Roots  compare  more  favorably  with  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley.  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
yields  only  1800  lbs.  Oats  about  the  same  weight  at 
60  bushels  to  the  a«re.  We  value  root  crops  not  us 
a  subsiiiufe  in  feeding  or  fattening,  for  Indian  corn  or 
oats,  but  as  an  important  adjunct,  by  which  they  can 
each  be  made  more  efficient,  and  we  think  it  the  in- 
terest of  every  farmer  who  has  100  acres  of  land,  to 
appropriate  at  least  one  or  two  acres  to  their  culture. 
They  yield,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  large  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  per  acre.  They  are  not  so  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil  as  grain  crops,  but  meliorate  and  im- 
prove it,  and  by  their  succulent  and  juicy  nature, 
afford  a  fair  substitute  for  grass,  promoting  health 
and  digestion,  and  by  this  indirect  action,  increase 
the  value  of  other  food,  enable  the  farmer  to  winter 
more  stock,  and  greatly  augment  the  heap  of  the 
barn-yard.  In  England,  cattle  -.itq  Jalfened  on  tur- 
nips. There  is  no  occasion  to  try  this  here.  AVhere 
the  food  is  so  little  concentrated,  it  must  of  course 
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take  much  longer  than  where  grain  is  used.  Neither 
must  the  value  of  any  food  be  judged  entirely  by  the 
degree  of  concentration  of  nutritiTe  matter.  Highly 
concentrated  food  alone,  would  not  support  life  or 
health  in  animals  without  a  certain  amount  of  bulky 
materials  to  produce  the  requisite  expansion. 

All  fattening  animals  should  have  a  certain  portion 
of  roots  each  day  through  the  winter,  but  they  are 
particularly  necessary  for  cows,  young  stock  and 
sheep.  Cows  in  milk  may  thus  be  kept  in  profit 
through  the  winter.  When  carrots  are  used,  it  im- 
parts a  pleasant  flavor  to  milk  and  butter,  and  the 
latter  has  a  fine  yellow  color,  nearly  equal  to  that 
from  grass.  Stock  fed  with  roots,  have  usually  fine, 
sleek  coats,  and  they  continue  thriving  through  a  pe 
riod,  when  the  farmer  is  often  satisfied,  if  he  can 
take  them  out  to  pasture  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
were  put  into  the  yard  in  the  fall. 

White  and  ruta  baga  turnips,  sugar-beeta,  carrots, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  are  all  used  with  more 
or  leas  favor  in  different  sections  of  the  country  as 
food  for  stock.  We  have  bad  some  experience  with 
each  of  these,  and  raised  one  season  1200  bushels  of 
sugar-beets,  which  we  fed  with  great  advantage. 
They  require  to  be  gathered  before  hard  frosts,  which 
affect  a  chemical  change  in  the  saccharine  matter,  on 
which  their  value  much  depends.  The  difi'erence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  sugar-beet,  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  neglect  in  this  particular. 

The  ruta  baga  is  easily  raised,  producing  1,000 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  interferes  less  with  the  far- 
mers time  at  the  busy  season  than  either  beets  or  car- 
rots,but  they  are  nut  so  nutritious.  After  sowingabout 
midsummer,  no  attention  is  required  till  after  har- 
vest. In  corn,  oats,  wheat,  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple is  starch  in  connection  with  gluten.  In  pota- 
toes starch  is  united  with  albumen  in  about  the  same 
proportions  as  with  gluten  in  wheat.  Turnips  have 
less  starch  and  nitrogenous  compounds  than  parsnips 
or  carrots,  and  also  less  sugar.  Beets  contain  about 
10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  carrots  and  parsnips  5  to 
7  per  cent. 

According  to  Johnston,  an  acre  of  carrots,  of  1000 
bushels,  of  60  lbs.  each,  contains  more  nutritive 
matter  than  any  other  crop  of  either  roots  or  grain, 
excepting  Indian  corn  at  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
even  this  if  the  value  of  the  fodder  is  not  estimated. 
Carrots  require  more  of  the  season  to  mature  than 
either  of  the  other  crops  mentioned,  and  greater  care 
in  management,  but  from  the  experience  of  some  of 
ur  be  St  cultivators,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  are,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  preferred.  The  seed  is  long  in  veg 
etating,  and  is  apt  to  be  choked  with  the  weeds,  but 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  farmer,  and  may  easily  be 
prevented.  In  all  root  crops,  but  especially  with 
carrots,  let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  sub- 
soiled  very  early  in  the  spring,  if  not  done  in  the 
fall,  which  is  better,  and  then  harrow  thoroughly  at 


least  once  a  week  tiS  planting  time.  Every  harrow- 
will  destroy  millions  of  weeds,  by  exposure  to 
hot  sun,  as  fast  as  they  germinate,  and  we  have  been 
prised  at  the  effects  of  this,  in  producing  clean 
tillage  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  crop.  An 
excellent  plan, recommended  by,  and  we  believe  orig- 
inating with  Professor  Mapes,  is  to  sow  long  scarlet 
radish  in  equal  parts  with  the  carrots.  These  come 
up  quickly,  serving  to  indicate  the  rows,  admitting 
of  early  work  with  the  cultivator,  and  when  pulled 
up,  either  to  market  or  for  the  manure  heap  loosen 
the  soil  around  the  carrot,  and  promote  its  growth. 
For  particular  directions  for  cultivating  carrots,  we 
refer  to  our  last  number,  and  the  premium  crops  of 
Professor  Wilkinson  of  Mount  Airy — 1017  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  long  orange  carrot  we  prefer.  Two 
to  three  lbs.  of  seed  will  be  sufficient,  and  allow  for 
thinning  out.  It  should  only  be  planted  h  sn  inch 
deep.  If  well  rubbed  between  the  hands,  it  will 
prevent  its  sticking  together.  In  all  root  culture,  it 
should  be  remembered  ploughing  and  snbsoiling, 
heavy  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure  or  guano, 
the  latter  at  the  rate  of  500  or  600  lbs  to  the  acre  are 
indispensable  to  success.  Carrots  are  latterly  much  in 
demand  as  food  for  horses,  and  sell  readily  at  the  liv- 
ery stables  in  our  large  cities,  from  35  to  50  cents  per 
bushel.  The  proportion  of  two  bushels  of  oats,  and 
one  of  carrots,  keeps  a  horse  in  finer  condition,  and 
givos  a  better  coat  than  3  bushels  of  oats. 


Directions  for  Plautlns  Trees, 
As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  planting  out  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  we  give  a  few  plain  directions, 
is  a  hackneyed  subject,  but  it  is  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, to  be  correctly  done,  that  we  may  be  excus- 
ed for  calling  attention  to  it  again  at  this  time.  There 
are  many  exceptions  'tis  true,  but  from  our  own  ob- 
servation, it  appears  to  be  the  general  impression  that 
the  planter  discharges  his  whole  duty  by  incurring 
the  cxpenie  ot  paying  the  nurseryman  for  a  tree,  ta- 
king it  home,  and  covering  the  roots,  crammed  into  a 
small  hole,  with  earth  enough  to  keep  it  in  an  upright 
position,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  oases,  with  extra  care, 
preventing  its  falling  over  by  being  secured  to  a  stake. 
Other  more  important  duties  then  engage  his  atten- 
tion, and  if  the  tree  does  not  thrive,  or  gets  broken 
down  by  the  cattle,  or  if,  within  a  short  time,  it  does 
not  produce  some  very  fine  fruit,  equal  to  any  in  the 
market,  the  conclusion  at  once  is  come  to  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  the  variety  or  in  the  health- 
iness of  the  tree,  or  that  fruit-growing  is  unprofita- 
ble. 

Now,  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  tree  or  shrub 
is  an  organized  living  structure,  having  organs  of 
nutrition,  circulation  growth,  assimilation,  and 
that  every  violent  injury  to  these,  or  interruption 
to  their  functions,  as  in  transplanting,  affects,  more 
or  less  its  health  and  vitality.    The  object  in  planting 
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is  to  place  it  under  circumstances  to  resume  these 
functions,  with  the  least  injury  and  delay,  and  to 
promote  its  future  growth  and  vigor.  First,  in  re- 
spect to  preparing  holes  :  the  size  of  these  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  roots,  but  should  be  at  least  one 
to  two  feet  wider  than  they  reach,  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  extending  readily  in  their  early  growth  into  the 
loose  earth.  They  should  be  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
surface  soil,  leaf  mould  or  a  compost  formed  of  two 
parts  rich  earth,  with  one  part  of  barn-yard  manure 
prepared  some  months  beforehand,  bo  filled  in  around 
the  roots  and  small  fibres,  the  poorest  earth  being 
placed  on  the  surface.  Some  planters  make  holes 
5  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  larger  the  hole  and 
quantity  of  rich,  loose  earth,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  growth,  and  earlier  the  profit. 

Avoid  especially  deep  planting,  one  of  the  most 
common  errors,  and  most  fatal.  After  the  earth  is 
settled,  the  tree  should  stand  about  the  same  depth 
as  before.  Pulverize  the  earth  well,  and  when  the 
hole  is  s  full,  a  bucket  of  water  poured  in  settles  it 
well  and  thoroughly  about  the  fibres,  leaving  no 
hollows  which  oft?n  cause  decay,  but  bringing  it  in- 
to contact  with  every  part.  Avoid  the  too  common 
practice  of  settling  the  earth  among  the  roots,  by 
shaking  the  tree  up  and  down,  which  brings  them  in- 
to a  vertical  and  unnatural  position.  When  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hole  is  filling  up,  press  the  foot  around 
the  tree,  to  establish  it  firmly,  and  secure  with  a  stake, 
to  prevent  being  disturbed  by  the  winds.  Any  roots 
which  may  have  been  injured  in  taking  up,  should 
be  carefully  out  off  at  the  end,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
from  the  under  side.  If  there  has  been  much  muti. 
lation,  the  top  and  branchei  should  be  shortened  in, 
to  restore  the  balance  of  the  system,  or  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  leaves  may  be  greater  than  the  roots 
can  supply.  After  planting,  mulch  the  ground  with 
short  litter,  of  any  kind,  leaves,  tan,  &c.,  which  keeps 
the  ground  damp,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  frequent 
surface  watering,  which  bakes  the  soil,  and  prevents 
the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  tree  is  planted,  ap- 
ply with  a  white-wash  brush,  soft-soap  and  lye  in 
equal  parts,  to  the  body  and  limbs.  The  check  to 
growth  consequent  upon  transplanting,  affects  the 
bark  unfavorably,  making  it  dry  and  hard,  and  of 
sluggish  circulation.  If  more  convenient,  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pound  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  bright- 
ens and  cleans  the  bark,  and  we  have  found  it  very 
useful. 

In  addition  to  mulching,  cherry  trees,  particularly 
of  large  size,  should  have,  the  first  summer,  rye 
straw  tied  up  their  trunks,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the 
hot  sun.  They  generally  branch  higher  up  than  oth- 
er trees,  exposing  more  of  the  trunk,  and  wo  think 
can  often  be  saved  by  this  method.     There  are  more 


frequent  failures  in  transplanting  cherry  than  other 
fruit  trees. 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  for  orchard  culture  in 
ground  laid  down  to  grass,  but  should  be  kept  under 
cultivation  for  a  few  years,  at  least.  A  crop  of  corn 
w.ll  be  no  injury  the  first  season,  if  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  is  made  up,  and  afterwards,  potatoes  or 
other  hoed  crops  should  only  be  admitted.  Clover 
may  be  sown,  and  remain  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
then  be  plowed  down,  as  an  alternation,  with  potatoes 
or  other  roots.  When  this  is  done,  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  leave  no  rubbish  as  harbor  for  mice.  As  re- 
gards varieties  of  fruit,  we  refer  to  list  in  former 
number,  of  American  Pomological  Society,  merely 
premising  that  we  have  fears  that  some  of  the  fine 
eastern  fruits  are  not  to  prove  so  desirable  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  it  will  be  safer  to  plant  extensively 
only  of  such  kinds  as  have  been  well  and  fully  prov- 
en to  be  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  We  would 
by  no  means  discard  all  that  have  not  been  proven 
h3re,  but  plant  moderately  of  them. 


Wash  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  years  ago, we  were  called  on  by  a  man  nam- 
ed Peter,  and  hailing  from  New  Jersey.  He  had  prun- 
ing materials  with  him,  and  offered  to  perform  that 
operation,  and  also  to  put  unhealthy  and  unproduc- 
tive trees  into  speedy  bearing  condition.  We  gave 
him  employment  for  a  few  days  among  our  trees, and 
after  pruning  was  all  performed,  with  some  interest, 
wont  around  with  him  to  find  out  his  application  to 
promote  fruitfulness,  and  which  he  called  his  pana- 
cea. 

We  took  him  to  the  first  tree  old  enough  to  bear, 
telling  him,  "Peter,  this  tree  seems  tig  enough  to 
have  fruit,  has  been  standing  in  good  soil  for  several 
years,  what  had  better  be  done."  Peter  would  walk 
round  and  round  the  tree,  very  quietly  examine  eve- 
ry part  of  it,  and  pausing  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  in 
deep  thought,  would  break   forth  thus:— "Well  now 

Mr. ,  in  my  opinion,  the   best   thing   for   this 

tree,  is  to  get  some  soft  soap  and  lye,  mix  them  half 
and  half,  take  a  white  wash  brush  and  rub  with  this 
mixture  up  and  down  to  trunk  and  branches."  This 
seemed  very  reasonable,  and  we  would  pass  on  to  the 
next,  remarking,  "Peter,  here  is  a  tree  differently  af. 
footed  from  the  other,  tliai  had  been  making  very  lit- 
tle growth,  but  this  appears  to  have  grown  rapidly, 
still  there  is  no  fruit;  what  had  better  be  done  with 
^/ii's  subject?"  Peter  would  appear  puzzled,  would 
reflect  a  little  longer  than  before,  passing  around  and 
around  the  tree,  scrutinizing  every  part  very  closely, 

and  then  break  forth   again,  "well  now,  Mr. -,  . 

in  my  opinion,  (laying  considerable  emphasis)  the 
best  thing  for  this  tree,  is  to  go;  some  soft  soap  and 
lye,  mix  them  half  and  half,  take  a  white  wash  brush 
and  rub  with  this  mixture  itp  and  down  to  trunk  and 
branches." 
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We  Avould  then  pass  on  to  a  third  subject,  a  plum 
tree  having  the  excresences  on  the  branches,  remarli- 
ing,  "here  is  entirely  a  different  disease  from  either 
of  the  others,  what  can  be  done  here."  Peter  would 
would  walk  round  and  round  as  before,  eyeing  the 
tree  most  carefully,  and  deliberately,  as  if  working 
out  some  abstruse  question  in  metaphysics,  and  after 
considerable  pause,  like  a  physician  in  a  critical  case, 

would  remark,  "well  now  Mr. ,  in  my  opinion, 

the  best  thing  for  ilds  tree  (emphasizing  the  word  as 
if  a  new  reeeipe  was  coming)  is  to  get  some  soft  soap 
and  lye,  mix  them  half  and  half,  take  a  white  wash 
brush  and  rub  with  this  mixture  up  and  down. 

Much  amused,  we  took  him  to  a  Sugar  Maple, 
healthy  and  vigorous;  but  with  two  or  three  limbs 
broken  and  the  bark  somewhat  scaled  by  another 
tree  falling  on  it.  "Peter,  what  had  better  be  done 
here?"  He  seemed  somewhat  confounded,  examined 
the  tree  as  before,  paused  awhile  as  if  in  profound 
thought,  and  with  the  greatest   gravity   remarked — 

"well  now  Mr. ,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  thing 

for  this  tree,  is  to  get  some  soft  soap  and  lye,  mix 
them  half  and  half,  take  a  white  wash  brush  and  rub 
with  the  mixture  up  and  down."  It  was  useless  to  go 
farther.  Peter  was  evidently  a  man  of  one  idea. 
We  followed  his  advice,  however,  and  found  so  much 
benefit  from  the  application  to  all  our  fruit  trees,that 
wo  have  recommended  it  with  confidence  ever  since. 
Peter  scraped  the  bark  off  an  old  Queen  apple  tree, 
and  applied  his  mixture  pretty  copiously,  and  the 
next  season  we  had  a  greatly  increased  crop  of  fine 
.fruit.    It  is  a  mixture  convenient  to  moat  farmers. 


Potts'  Patent  Corn  Stalk  Cutter  and  Crusher. 

The  above  is  a  cut  of  an  excellent  machine  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  now  being  considerably  used  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  works  very  satisfactorily. 
Ouryosition  makes  us  feel  some  hesitation  about  a 
strong  recommendation  of  new  implements,  but  this 
cutter  and  crusher  has  been  well  tested  in  West  Ches- 
ter and  vicinity.  Enos  Smedley,  an  account  of  whose 
experiments  with  cut  fodder  we  gave  in  last  number, 
says,  "he  has  cut  with  it  two  bushels  of  fodder  in  one 


minute,  and  thinks  it  would  work  at  that  rate  all 
day."  He  has  also  cut  with  it  a  dozen  large  sheaves 
of  oats  in  one  minute.  It  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  spike  grain  thresher. 

It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
in  West  Chester,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country.     Price,  §28. 


Italian  Rye  Grass, 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  their  experience 
with  this  grass,  the  "Lolium  Perenne"  of  Botanists? 
Some  of  our  Chester  county  farmers  have  used  it  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms, 
as  being  of  rapid  growth,  and  preferred  by  stock' 
even  to  our  natural  green  grass,  "Poa  Pratensis."  It 
s  called  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  from  its  habit  of  con- 
tinued growth  through  the  season, and  has  been  found 
here  to  keep  green  longer  than  any  other  variety. 
The  stock  keep  it  eaten  down  very  close.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  preferable  to  timothy,  for  mixing 
with  clover,  and  will  bear  frequent  cutting.  Know- 
ing that  it  had  been  considerably  grown  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  we  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Bar- 
ney Reybold,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

In  answer  to  your  enquiries  I  would  say,  that  my 
experience  in  its  use,  has  been,  that  Cattle,  Sheep  or 
Horses  prefer  it  either  for  pasture  or  hay,  to  timothy; 
for  pasture  it  will  afford  more  feed,  than  any  other 
kind  of  grass,  in  fact,  it  requires  to  be  fed  close  to  keep 
it  from  getting  rank  and  going  to  seed.  The  quan- 
tity to  be  sown  per  acre  is  one  peck  if  sown  with  Clo- 
ver, and  two  pecks  if  sown  alone;  I  sow  it  either  in 
the  fall  or  spring ;  I  think  it  takes  the  best  in  the 
fall,  but  it  does  well  in  the  spring,  the  same  time 
you  sow  Clover.  It  ripens  for  mowing  one  or  two 
days  earlier  than  Red  Clover;  it  is  therefore  better 
to  be  sown  with  Clover  than  Timothy.  Its  fattening 
qualities  are  equal  to  the  best  natural  green  grass. 

In  the  English  works  we  have  examined,  it  would 
appear  to  be  annual  or  perennial  according  to  good 
or  bad  soil,  being  iu  the  latter  only  annual.  It  is  re- 
commended by  some,  and  considerably  used  for 
lawns,  where  a  compact  sod  is  desired. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  more  about  it  from 
some  other  correspondents. 


A  hog  of  the  Chester  county  breei,  raised  and  fed 
by  William  Ingraham,  of  West  Chester,  was  recent- 
ly slaughtered,  whose  weight  was  41G  lbs.  Nine 
months  old. 


The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  United  States  amounts 
to  $12,000,000,000,  and  the  population  to  24,000,000  J 
of  souls.  The  wealth  divided  by  the  population 
gives  $500  to  each  person,  young  and  old  ;  and  count- 
ing five  persons  to  each  family,  it  would  give  the 
handsome  little  fortune  of  |2,000. 


English  Game,  brought  by  the  steamers,  is  quite 
common  in  New  York  market.  English  pheasants 
sell  at  five  dollars  a  pair,  and  hares  at  two  dollars- 
and  fifty  cents  each. 
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Japan  Pea. 

We  introduce  the  fullowing  interesting  correspon- 
dence from  a  Boston  paper,  relating  to  the  "Japan 
Pea,"  which  is  now  exciting  some  attention  as  a  new 
article  of  farm  crops.  The  loliole  plant  with  the  seed, 
is  recommended  as  excellent  for  fattening  hogs  and 
cattle. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — The  ac- 
companying letter  from  Mr.  Ernst,  was  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  and  being  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  the  Agricultural  community,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  published.  '■ 

Spring  Garden,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  11th,  1853. 
My  Dear  Sir :  I  herewith  send  you  lor  distribution 
amongst  the  members  of  the  M.  H.  Society,  a  small 
parcel  of  peas. 

The  growth  of  the  plant  is  peculiar,  being  of  an  up- 
right and  stiff  form,  somewh.it  branching  ;  the  leaves 
are  large,  light-green  and  downy  beneath  ;  the  blos- 
som is  small,  and  of  lilac-color  ;  seed-pods  numerous, 
small  and  woolly  ;  growing  in  clusters  over  the  en- 
tire plant,  proving  very  productive. 

Its  habit  of  growth  is  such  as  to  fit  it  to  withstand 
severe  storms ;  and,  should  it  prove  valuable  as  food 
for  cattle,  it  must  commend  itself  to  the  agricultural 
community  in  field  culture- 

In  its  cultivation  it  evidently  requires  room,  to 
enable  the  plant  a  full  development  for  branching. 
Its  bearing  properties  are  immense. 

Accompanying  the  seeds,  I  send  a  plant,  to  sho.v 
its  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  properties. 

Its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  Japan.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  some  two  years  since  by 
the  agency  of  one  of  those  calamities  which  some- 
times result  in  benefit  to  mankind. 

_  An  American  ship  encountered  a  Japan  vessel  in 
distress,  and  the  crew  were  carried  to  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Amongst  the  stores  which  were  trans- 
ferred was  the  "Japan  pea,"  a  few  of  which  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Alton, 
111.  He  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ladd,a  distin- 
guished horticulturist,  who  presented  the  produce  to 
our  society.  Those  now  sent  you  were  grown  in  my 
grounds  ;  having  fully  matured  in  our  climate.  Your 
climate  may  prove  too  severe. 

I  have  sent  small  packages  of  seed  to  kindred  as- 
sociations, with  the  request  that  they  be  placed  in 
careful  hands. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  any  thing  new 
with  you.  I  would  be  thankful  for  any  information 
you  may  possess  in  reference  to  it. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  H.  Ernst. 

The  plants  and  seeds  were  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Society's  distinguished  botanist  and 
vegetable  physiologist,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq., 
and  in  return,  received  the  following  note : 

Ml/  Dear  Sir :  The  plant  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ernst, 
is  Cajanus  bicolor,  a  native  of  East  Indies,  Amboy- 
na,  Japan,  &c. ;  flower  small,  interior  yellow,  vexil- 
lum  purple,  erect  shrub,  pubescent,  nearest  in  alli- 
ance to  Lupinus.  The  seeds  are  good  to  eat,  and, 
when  young,  very  delicate.  On  soaking  the  round 
seeds  for  an  hour  in  moderately  hot  water,  they  take 
exactly  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  common 
white  bean,  become  quite  tender,  and  have  a  pure 
and  delicious  nutty  and  oily  flavor.  The  whole  plant, 
with  the  seed,  is  excellent  for  fattening  hogs  and  cattle. 

There  is-  one  other  species,  Cajanus  flavus,  com-, 
mon  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  a  fence  to  sugar  plantations. 
In  Jamaica,  this'species  is  n:uch  used   for  feedin'T 


pigeons,  and  is  there  called  the  pigeon-pea.     In  Mar- 
tinique the  seed  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Being  a  tropical  plant,  it  would  ha+dly  stand  our 
winters.  Yet,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ernst,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  our  climate  might  admit  of  an 
annual  harvest  of  the  seed,  which  seems  to  be  so 
abundantly  produced  as  to  make  an  experiment  high- 
ly interesting. 

Most  truly  yours,  .J.  E.  Teschemacher, 

Boston,  19th  Jan.,  1853. 

P.  S.     These  particulars  I  furnished  to  Hon.  N. 
P.  Wilder  a  week  ago,  imagining  they  would  be  laid 
before  the  soeiety. 
To  Dr.  Eben  White,  Cor.  Sec.  Mass.  Ilort.  Soc. 


Japanese  Gardens. — The  gardeners  of  Japan  dis- 
play the  most  astonishing  art.  The  plum  tree, which 
IS  a  great  favorite,  is  so  trained  and  cultivated  that 
the  blossoms  are  as  big  as  those  of  dahlias.  Their 
great  triumph,  however,  is  to  bring  both  plants  and 
trees  into  the  compass  of  the  little  garden  attached 
to  the  houses  in  the  cities.  With  this  view;  they 
have  gradually  succeeded  in  dwarfing  the  fig,  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  and  the  vine,  to  a  size  so  diminu- 
tive as  scarcely  to  be  credited  by  an  European;  and 
yet  these  dwarf  trees  are  covered  with  blossoms  and 
leaves.  Some  of  the  gardens  resemble  pictures  in 
which  nature  is  beautifully  modelled  in  miniature — 
but  it  is  living  nature!  May  Ion,  whose  work  on  Ja- 
pan was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1830,states  that 
in  1828  the  Dutch  agent  of  commerce  at  Nagansi, 
was  offered  "a  snuff  box,  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
three  inches  high,  in  which  grew  a  fig  tree,  a  bam- 
boo, and  a  plum  tree  in  full  bloom." — [Exchange. 


How  TO  Judge  Cattle. — In  all  domestic  animals, 
the  skin  or  hide  forms  one  o.  the  best  means  by 
which  to  estimate  their  fattening  properties.  In 
the  handle  of  oxen, if  the  hide  be  found  soft  and  silky, 
it  affords  a  proof  of  tendency  to  take  meat.  A 
beast  havmg  a  perfect  touch  will  have  a  thick,  loose 
skin,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat,  yield- 
ing to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  springing  back  to- 
wards the  finger  like  a  piece  of  soft  leather.  Such 
a  skin  will  be  usually  covered  with  an  abundance  of 
soft,  glossy  hair,  feeling  like  a  bed  of  moss,  and 
hence  it  is  ever  termed  a  mossy  skin.  But  a  thick- 
set, hard,  short  hair  al'.vays  handles  h.ird,  and  in- 
dicates a  hard  feeder. — N   Y.  Farmer. 

There  is  a  deal  pf  valuable  information  embraced 
in  the  above  short  article.  The  handling  of  animals- 
we  always  considered  a  most  important  point,  in  se- 
lecting a  good  feeder,  and  it  is  entirely  too  much 
neglected.  Nothing  but  practice  will  make  one  un- 
derstand the  difference  in  this  particular.  We  have 
heard  capital  judges  say,  they  would  prefer  to  buy 
with  their  eyes  shut,  if  they  were  allowed  to  handle 
an  animal,  rather  than  to  judge  by  appearance  only, 
without  handling. 


Breaking  Steers. — Never  use  force.  When  you 
wish  to  put  the  yoke  on  for  the  first  time,  cp/fcL  them 
with  an  ear  of  corn  or  a  little  salt.  After'ttey  are 
yoked  don't  use  the  whip,  but  induce  thGm  to  follow 
you  for  the  corn  or  other  feed  you  offer  them.  In 
that  way  you  will  save  yourself  much  trouble,  and 
your  faithful  servants  much  fear. — Agricullor. 
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Extract 

FROM    PLATFAIr's  LECTURE  OS  THE  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 

Most  farmers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  young 
calves,  sheep  and  pigs,  fatten  more  quickly  in  the 
dark  than  in  the  light.  The  explanation  of  the  tact 
is  simply  this,  that  they  pass  more  of  their  time  in 
sleep.  Sleep  is  that  portion  of  life  of  an  animal 
when  the  principal  growth  of  its  hody  takes  place. 
In  sleep  all  the  voluntary  motions  cease ;  vitality, 
therefore,  now  increases  the  mass  of  the  body,  as  its 
force  is  not  expended  in  producing  motion.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  like  those  lethargic  pigs  which 
8ta<',n-er  to  the  trough  in  a  lazy  way  and  sleep  _  as 
they  have  finished  eating.  Very  little  matter  being 
expended  in  motion,  they  rapidly  increase  in  size. 
The  phelgmatic  Chinese  or  Nepolitan  pig  fattens 
quickly,  whilst  the  unimprived,  long-legged  Irish 
pig,  which  gallops  about  at  such  an  extraordinary 
rate,  expends  all  its  food  in  the  production  of  force, 
and  does  not  grow  rapidly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest    refinement   in   fattening  is 
exhibited  in  the  manner   of  feeding  ortolans.       Ihe 
ortolan  is  a  small  bird  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  Ijy 
Italians.  It  is  the  fat  of  the  bird  which  is  so  delicious; 
but  it  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  feeding,  which  is  oppos- 
ed to  its  rapid  fattening— this  is,  tliat   it  feeds  only 
at  the  rising  of  the   sun.      Yet  this  peculiarity  has 
not  proved  an  insurmountable  Lbstaole  to  the  Italian 
gourmands.        The  ortolans   are  placed  in  a   warm 
chamber,  perfectly  dark,  with  only  one    aperture  in 
the  wall.     Their  food  is  scattered  over  the  floorol  the 
chamber.      At   a   certain  hour   in  the   morning  the 
keeper  of  the  birds  places  a  lantern  in   the  orifice   of 
the  wall;  the  dim  light  thrown  by  the  lantern  on  the 
floor  of  the  apartment  induces  the  ortolans  to  believe 
that  the  sun  is  about   to  rise,  and  they  greedily  con- 
sume the  food  upon  the  floor.     More  food  is  scattered 
over  it,  and  the  lantern  is  withdrawn.      The  ortolans 
rather  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  the  day,  think  it 
their  duty  to  foil  asleep,  as  night  has  spread  its  sable 
mantle  around  them.     During  sleep,  little  of  the  food 
being  expended  in  the  production  of  force,  most  of  it 
goes  to  the  formation  of  muscle  and  fat.      After  they 
have  been  allowed  to  repose  for  one  or   two  hours  in 
order  to  complete  the   digestion  of  food  taken,  then- 
keeper  again  exhibits  the  lantern   through  the   aper- 
ture.    The  rising  sun  a  second  time  illuminates  the 
.apartment,  and  the  birds,  awaking  from  their  slum- 
ber, apply  themselves  voraciously  to  the  food  on  the 
floor;  after  having  discussed  which  they  are  again  en- 
veloped in  darkness.      Thus  the  the   sun  is  made  to 
shed  its  rays  into  the  chamber  four  or  five  times  every 
day,  and  as  many  nights  follow  its  transitory  beams. 
The  ortolans,  thus  treated,  become  like  balls  in  a  few 
days.     The  process   speaks  much  for  the   ingenuity 
of  its  inventor,  if  it  does  not  for  t!;e   intellect  of  the 
ortolan.     In  this  refined  mode  of  feeding,  every  con- 
dition for  the  fattening  of  an  animal  is  united— i.e., 
warmth,  plenty  of  food,  and  want  of  exercise.— [New 
England  Cultivator. 


rials   employed  in   the  erection.     Of  materials,   we 
may  observe  that  stone  is  of  all  others  the  worst;  timber 
and  brick  are  the  best.  The  usual  practice  of  sinking 
ice  bouses  to  a  great  depth  under  the  surface  is  bad; 
indeed,  it  has  only  one  redeeming  property,  which  is 
the  oonvenienne  of  filling  from  the  top.  Its  disadvan- 
tages are,  the  difFculty  of  admitting  sufficient  venti- 
lation to  correct  the  dampness,  which,  build  them  as 
we  may  is  sure  to  exist  in  under-ground  houses,  the 
conduction  of  heat  from  the   surrounding   soil,  and 
the  difaculty   of  effecting   sufficient   drainage;  these 
very  far   over-balance  the  advantages    thus  offered. 
Why  are  the  majority  of  ice  houses  and  most  cellars 
during  winter  so  much  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere?      Is  it    not   from  the   heat   conducted 
through    their    walls    from   the    surrounding   soil.' 
Earth   is  a    much   better  conductor    of  heat   than 
air,   or,  in   other   words,  it   communicates   its  heat 
to   other  bodies  coming   in   contact   with    it  much 
quicker  than  that  element.     Hence  the  necessity  ot 
plaong   between  the  earth  and  the  ice  some  slower 
conductor   of  heat,  and   the   slowest   conductors  we 
have  applicable  to  the  case   are   timber,  charcoal  or 
air-  both  also  resist  damp,  while  stone  does  not,  and, 
besides,  it  is  a  rapid   conductor  of  heat.     Water  is 
also  a  rapid  conductor   of  heat,  and  instances  have 
been  known,  where   rain  water  has  percolated  the 
roof  of  an  ice  house,  that  the   temperature  has  been 
raised  to  sixty   degrees.      Hence  the   necessity  ot 
keeping  such  houses  perfectly_  dry,  not   only   at  the 


melted  ice  and  by  ventilation  to  correct  the  dampness 
in  the  atmosphere  and  walls.  Indeed,  the  walls  of 
an  ice  house,  to  be  in  proper  condition,  should  be  as 
dry  as  those  of  a  dwelling. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  of  constructing  an  ice 
house,  is  to  make   its  walls  double   with  a  space  be- 
tween them,  which  should  be  filled  with   that  excel-    _ 
lent  non-conductor,  "charcoal  dust."    Where  timbev  . 
is  the  cheapest  the  house  should  be  boarded  inside  . 
and   out,  with   the  charcoal  dust  between  the  walls; 
where   bricks   are    cheapest  they  should  be   usea. 
Stone  may  be  safely  used  with  such  a  good   non-con- 
ductor between  a  double  wall.     Dry  saw-dust  is  also 
a  wod  non-conductor,  aud  it  can  easily  be  obtained 
everywhere  in  our  country,  but  it  should  not  be  used 
unless  it  is  perfectly  dry.— [Scientific  American. 

Wool  in  the  United  States.— The  Economist 
savs— "By  recent  scientific  researches  on  the  part  ot 
Peter  A  Browne,  Esq..  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been 
established  that  the  United  States  can  outrival  the 
world  in  wool  as  in  cotton.  Thus,  Spanish  sheep, 
yielding  naturally  wool  2000  to  the  inch,  carried  to 
En"-land,degenerated  to  1000  to  the  inch.and  brought 
to  tlie  United  States,  recovered  to  2,100,  or  finer  than 
the  original.  The  fact  being  once  established,  that 
our  climate  and  soil  produce  finer  wool  than  rther 
countries,  will  give  to  our  manufacturers  inevitably 
the  superiority  in  cloths,  if  the  manufacturer  is  al- 
lied in  his  interest  to  the  grower. 


Ice  House  Management. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  yeb-how. 
often  do  we  see  it  treated,  not  only  with  indifference 
but  upon  the  very  worst  principle  possible  to  ensure 
its  preservation;  not  one  ice  house  in  fifty  is  construct- 
ed upon  the  correct  principles— not  one  in  the  same 
number  is  managed  correctly.  When  we  consider 
that  damp  and  heat  are  the  two  great  agents  of  tha^N- 
ing,  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  counteract  these  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  To  effect  this,  ventilation 
iKUst  be  had  resource  to,  aud  non-conducting  mate- 


Packing  Apples.— The  following  method  is  prac- 
ticed in  some  parts  of  Maine  for  packing  apples  for 
shipment  to  California:  ^Each  apple  is  wrapped  in 
naper,  and  then  packed  in  the  barrel  in  layers  Be- 
tween every  two  layers  of  apples  is  a  layer  of  pow- 
dered charcoal.  The  apples  are  thus  prevented  from 
coming  in  coutactwith  each  other,  and  through  the 
anti-pStrescent  qualities  of  the  charcoal,  the  rot, 
even  should  it  attack  a  part  of  the  fruit,_w-ill  be  pre- 
vented from  communicating  to  the  remainder. 
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TRUE  SYSTEM  OF  FARMING— SUBSOIL  PLOW. 


Tlie  True  System  ot  Farming. 

Trying  to  do  too  much,  is  a  common  error  into 
which  the  farmer  often  fal's.  His  great  eagerness  in 
striving  to  be  rich,  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  error. 
He  is  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  forms  his  pUms  on 
a  large  scale,  too  often,  perhaps,  withoutcounting  the 
cost.  He  buys  a  large  farm,  and  wants  to  be  called 
a  "large  farmer,"  without  understanding;  or  consider- 
ing the  true  elements  that  constitute  a  real  farmer. 
He  fancies  the  greatness  of  that  profession,  as  is  too 
often  the  common  estimate, to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres,  not  to  say  cultivated,  but  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  domain.  The  fact  is 
now  being  spread  abroad,  that  a  large  farm  does  not 
make  a  man  either  rich,  contented  or  happy,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  reverse  of  all  these,  unless  well 
tilled,  when  his  labor  is  rewarded  by  ample  crop?  and 
fair  success  in  the  various  departments  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  No  farmer  can  realize  the  full  benefits 
of  his  profession  without  adopting  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  culture.  His  success,  commensurate  to  his 
wishes,  always  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  prepares  his  grounds,  plants  his  seed,  and  rears 
his  stock.  Neither  of  these  departments,  which  may 
be  considered  the  cardinal  ones  of  his  profession,  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  soil  may  be  rich,  but 
it  needs  culture.  His  seed  may  be  sown,  but  it 
should  be  in  due  time,  and  always  on  soil  well  pre- 
pared Sind  of  a  suitable  quality  for  the  production  of 
the  crop  desired.  His  stock  must  be  constantly  cared 
for — for  it  derives  its  thrift  from  the  soil,  and  sends 
again  to  that  soil  the  sustenance  it  requires;  but  this 
is  not  done  in  a  loose,  hap-hazard  way.  The  far- 
mer's care  is  required,  and  all  his  better  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  keeping  up  this- system  of  recip- 
rocal benefits  that  may  be  realized  by  every  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  farmer. 

Thorough  cultivation  and  systematic  attention  to 
all  parts  of  his  business  is  indispensable  to  a  good  de- 
gree of  success.  The  very  corner  stone  to  this  whole 
system  of  farming,  is  to  do  what  you  do  thoroughly; 
nature  will  not  be  cheated,  and  never  gives  full  re- 
turns to  the  half-way  work  that  is  practiced  by  vast- 
ly too  many  calling  themselves,  farmers.  If  the  land 
has  been  worn,  the  extent  of  that  exhaustion  and  the 
food  required,  must  be  first  considered.  When  as- 
certained, the  full  measifre  of  these  requirements 
must  be  given,  to  bring  out  full  returns.  If  the  far- 
mer has  but  a  small  stock,  and  consequently  but  a 
small  amount  of  manure  to  replenish  his  land,  it  is 
obvious  that  but  a  small  farm  can  be  supplied  with 
it;  and  good  judgment  at  once  dictates  that  to  culti- 
vate properly  a  large  fiirm,  artificial  fertilizers  must 
be  used  if  good  crops  are  obtained.  And  so  with 
the  labor,  two  men  cannot  suitably  till  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  when  the  labor  of  two  men  and  per- 
haps four,  might  be  profitably  employed  on  sevepty- 
five  acres. 

This  is  the  great  error  in  farming.  Two  men 
strive  to  do  what  four  can  hardly  do,  and  thus  thous- 
ands of  acres  are  run  over,  halt  tilled,  and  producing 
half  crops.  The  l,»ud  is  run  over  till  worn  out,  sus- 
taining year  after  year  the  unnatural  tax,  till  its  en- 
ergies are  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  fails  to  yield 
even  a  feeble  crop,  because  its  life  is  worn  out.  Much 
of  the  soil  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  is  a 
type  of  this.  Thousands  of  acres  are  lying  entirely 
useless  and  exhausted,  and  will  ever  remain  so,  till 
the  first  elements  of  its  power  are  returned  to  it. 
This  process  is  fast  going  on  in  many  of  the  Western 
States.  The  soil  is  treated  like  an  inexhaustible 
mine;  the  tillers  crying  give,  give,  give  '.  till  in  a  few 
years  it  will  have  nothing  to  give.     The  boast  of  the 


West  is,  large  farms  and  large  fields  of  grain;  plow, 
sow,  and  reap,  is  the  business  of  western  farmers, 
drawing  out  the  very  life  of  the  soil,  and  sending 
away  in  the  heavy  exports  that  are  constantly  going 
onward,  without  returning  to  the  soil  the  food  it  -re- 
quires to  make  it  productive. 

The  light  that  is  being  spread  abroad  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  begining  to  correct  this  practice  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  in  most  instances  very  little  is  returned  to 
the  soil  to  keep  it  alive,  till  after  several  years  ot 
continual  cropping,  it  manifests  signs  of  exhaustion, 
and  ultimate  barreress.  When  tillers  of  the  soil 
understand  their  true  interests,  they  will  cultivate  no 
more  land  than  they  can  do  well.  Fifty  acres  of  land 
for  tillage,  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pays 
better  than  one  hundred  run  over  in  the  way  that 
many  do. — [.Jefferson  Farmer. 


New  SubsoU  Companion  Plow. 

The  Oxford  (Eng.)  Journal,  in  speaking  of  the 
Sto\v-on-the-wold  and  Chipping  Norton  Agricultural 
Society,  says :  "As  soon  as  the  plowing  was  over,  the 
company  congregated  to  witness  the  trial  of  a  sub- 
soil companion  plow,  manufactured  and  patented  by 
Mk.  Gillett,  of  Bi-ailes.  This  plow  is  so  construct- 
ed that  it  combines  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary 
plow  with  the  addition  of  a  subsoil  plow,  which  may 
be  used  at  the  same  time,  or  detached  or  suspended 
if  necessary.  The  combination  of  these  advantages 
naturally  excited  considerable  interest,  as  to  whether 
the  implement  could  fufil  what  was  expected  and 
said  of  it,  and  its  trial  was  looked  to  with  great  anx- 
iety. The  land  selected  for  the  trial  was  by  no  means 
adapted  for  it,  because  it  was  light  and  rocky;  and, 
therefore,  the  plow  could  not  sufficiently  develop  its 
powers,  and  this  was  admitted  on  all  bands;  but  the 
inventor  felt  satisfied  that  even  under  such  disadvan- 
tages it  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  value  and 
importance.  In  that  conviction  he  was  fully  borne 
out  by  the  trial, .for  the  work  was  well  executed,  and 
the  subsoil  plow  taking  the  lower  furrow  and  follow- 
ing in  the  horses'  track,  showed  at  once  its  perfect  ap- 
plicability, especially  for  stiff,  heavy  land,  where  the 
horses,tread  renders  the  ground  so  hard  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  water  getting  away.  For  all 
root  crops  this  implement  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted,  and  in  plowing  for  Beans,  or  after  Turnips, 
the  manure  can  be  most  advantageously  plowed  in, 
so  as  to  leave  it  near  the  surface,  which  every  one  is 
aware  is  a  most  desirable  object.  The  general  opin- 
ion of  all  who  examined  this  plow,  and  witnessed 
even  this  trial,  was,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble implements  that  has  yet  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  public,  for  it  not  only  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages of 'plowing  and  subso'.ling  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  one  operation,  but  the  cost  of  this  combin- 
ed power  is  but  a  trifle  beyond  the  ordinary  plow,and 
the  subsoil  can  be  attached  to  any  plow,  while  the 
draught  is  but  slightly  increased  by  it.  '  The  cost  of 
the  plow  complete  does  not  exceed  six  guineas,and  the 
subsoil  alone,  to  be  attached  to  any  other  plow,  two 
guineas;  so  that  the  expense  is  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  demand  for  an  implement  which  must  come 
into  general  use  as  soon  as  parties  become  acquainted 
with  its  merits.  We  understand  that  the  patentee 
has  .already  received  numerous  orders;  and  of  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  devised  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  land  to  receive  seed,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  so  calculated  to  eS"ect  its  purpose  in  a  more 
successful  manner,  and  there  is  no  implement  of  the 
possession  of  which  a  farmer  may  bo  prouder.  It  is 
not  anticipating  too  much  to  say.that  within  a  twelve 
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month  there  will  be  scarcely  an  occupier  of  stiiF,  hea- 
vy, clay  soil,  who  will  not  have  this  implement  in  op- 
eration; fur  all  those  who  have  used  it  (and  it  has 
been  at  work  a  short  time  already)  concur  in  saying 
that  it  does  most  effectually  fultil  all  that  it  pro- 
fesses. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  parties  who  have 
brought  their  skill  and  judgement  to  bear  upon  an 
iniplement  which  many  were  inclined  to  think  admit- 
ted of  no  improvement,  but  the  reverse  of  which  has 
been  developed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  we  doubt 
not  the  inventor  will  for  many  and  many  a  year  be 
regarded  as  one  who  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  socie- 
ty to  an  extent  that,  perhaps,  belittle  anticipated. 

A  Perfect  Short-Horn. 

We  find  in  the  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register 
for  November,  the  following  description  of  a  perfect 
Short-Horn — "furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  subject."  It  is  condensed  by  the  ed- 
itor as  follows: 

The  head  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 


The  pedigree  should  be  good,  and  trace  to  animals 
recorded  in  either  the  American  or  British  Herd 
Book,  on  )>oth  the  side  of  the  sire  and  the  dam.  Per- 
sons procuring  Short-Horns  ought  to  always  require 
a  written  pedigree,  certified  to  by  the  breeder;  and 
they  should  never  purchase  an  animal  as  thorough- 
bred, without  a  compliance  with  this  requirement. 


animal — not  on  account  of  its  real  value,  but  as  form 
ing  a  sort  of  index  to  other  good  or  bad  points.  A 
};ood  head  never  yet  went  with  a  bad  animal,  nor 
inferior  head  with  a  superior  animal.  The  head 
should  be  small,  the  muzale  fine,  and  the 
rich  orange  color.  A  flesh  colored  nose,  or  a  very 
liijht  brown,  is  admissible,  but  it  should  never  be 
black.  The  eyes  should  be  prominent, /itH  of  intel- 
ligence, yet  evince  mildness  and  good  temper.  They 
should  be  encircled  with  an  orange-colored  rim.  The 
ears  should  be  small  and  thin,  and  orange-colored 
within.  The  horns  fine,  short  and  waxy,  a  little  flat 
nest  the  head,  and  slightly  curved  upward.  The 
neck  should  be  fine  next  the  head,  and  in  the  cow  no 
dewlap.  In  the  bull  a  very  small  dewlap  evinces  a 
good  constitution — but  it  should  be  small  and  not  i-un 
down  the  neck,  as  this  would  give  the  animal  a  very 
coarse  appearance.  The  shoulders  should  bo  snug, 
the  crops  full,  the  back  straight,  broadandlevel,  and 
the  ribs  round  and  well  spread  out.  Nothing  ap- 
pears more  inferior  than  a  Short-Horn  with  a  sharp 
back  and  flat  rib;  such  an  animal  can  carry  but  little 
flesh,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  rumps 
should  be  long,  broad,  and  level  from  the  hips  back, 
reaching  well  down  the  thigh,  yet  not  far  enough  to 
produce  coarseness.  The  tail  should  be  well  set, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  back,  large  where  it  joins 
the  rumps,  but  diminishing  to  great  fineness  at  the 
brush.  The  hind  legs  should  stand  square,  rather 
wide  apart— straight  when  viewed  from  behind— the 
bone  small  and  fine,  and  the  feet  light.  The  fore- 
legs wide  apart,  short;  small  below  the  knee,  large 
above  and  increase  to  great  width  at  the  elbow.  The 
brisket,  full,  prominent  wide  and  deep — reaching  well 
back  between  the  fore-legs,  which  gives  the  animal 
great  depth  at  the  girth,  and  shows  also,  with  width 
of  chest,  a  strong  constitution.  There  should  be 
great  width  (especially  in'tlie  bull,)  when  viewed  in 
front;  his  head  well  set  up,  joined  to  an  aiched  anj 
majestic  neck. 

The  skin  should  be.  soft  and  pliable,  of  medlun 
thickness,  covered  with  a  soft,  fuzay  coat,  which 
when  parted,  shall  exhibit  a  yellow  skin.  The  udder 
when  fully  developed  in  the  cow,  should  be  squar 
reaching  well  forward  and  up  behind,  rthc  tiSats  wide 
apart  and  pointing  slightly  outward — the  udder  be^ 
lug  well  covered  with  long,  soft,  silky  •  hair.  The 
colors  of  the   Short-Horns  are  red  and  white — and 


A  New  Keaper. 

No  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  Agricultural 
labor,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late  years, 
as  the  various  machines  for  reaping  grain;  and  yet 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  all  of  them  are 
more  or  less  detective,  and  that  there  is  still  "a  more 
excellent  way."  We  are  rather  disposed  to  think 
that  that  "more  excellent  way"  has  been  discovered 
by  one  of  our  own  citizens,  and  that  the  very  best 
reaping  machine  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  has  been  invented  by  one  of 
the  very  numerous  family  of  Smiths,  commonly  call- 
ed John  H.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (office,  27 
Nassau  street,  N.  Y.)  It  is  ftxr  simpler  than  any  of 
the  reapers  yet  presented  to  the  public  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 

The  machine  is  based  on  a  principle  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  others.  Four  revolving  cradles,  sim- 
ilar to  the  old-fashioned  cradle  of  the  farmer,  with 
fingers,  are  carried  around  in  a  sort  of  drum,  and  cut 
about  a  foot  at  each  stroke.  They  carry  the  graia 
oarefuUy  to  the  inside  of  the  drum  and  stand  it  up 
in  the  form  of  a  sheaf,  whence  it  is  taken  by  a  man 
the  machine  and  bound  as  the  machine  passes  a- 
long.  There  is  very  little  machinery  about  the  in- 
strument, and  the  work  is  done  with  a  certainty, 
neatness  and  ease,  which  exhibits  the  genius  of  the 
contriver.  We  should  say  that  it  would  also  work 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  so  light  as  to  be  used 
with  only  a  single  horse.  Of  course  we  form  our 
opinion  of  what  the  machine  can  do  by  the  model, 
only,  as  it  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  into  practical 
use.  Workmen  are,  however,  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing the  reaper,  an,d  it  will  soon  be  on  exhibition, 
at  Allen's  Agriculthral  Room,  in  New  York. — [Ex- 
change. 


X  New  Article  op  Export.—  On  Thursday  last. 
Burton  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  shipped 
seventy-three  bushels  of  acorns  for  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. Mr.  K.  is  agent  for  a  gentleman  of  great 
wealth,  owning  land  in  this  country,  who  ordered 
these  acorns  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  oak 
in  those  countries. 


IlE-ivv  Loss. — Large  quantities  of  hogs,  slaughter- 
ed in  Columbus  and  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  and  shipped 
to  New  York  by  railroad,  have  entirely  spoiled  by 
warm  weather.  Twenty-eight  car  loads  in  one  train 
became  so  putrid  that  the  stench  was  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  the  villages  they  had  to  pass  through. — 
Cin.  Gaz. 


Next  Agricultural  Fair. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  held  at  Harrisburg,  last  Friday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  rriday,the  27th, 
28th,  2Uth  and  30th  of  September  next,  were  fixed 
upon  for  holding  the  next  State  Fair;  and  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Judge  Watts,  of  Carlisle,  is  Chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  receive  propositions  from  the 

these  colors  intermixed,  forming  red  and  white,  and  I  citizens  of  towns  or  cities  desiring  to  have  the  Exhi- 

the  beautiful,  fashionable  roan.  I  bition  in  their  vicinity. 
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24  00 

10  00 

1  00 

516  25 

,000  00 
4  00 

70  00 
7  00 

5  00 
38  00 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  account  submitted 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  which  shows  the 
expense  of  the  Lancaster  Exhibition. 

DR. 
George  E.    Bucher,    Treasurer  Pennsylvania    State 

Agricultural  Society. 
1852. 

Jan.  7— To  balance  in  treasury,  as  per 
settlement  on  20th, 
"        Admission  fees  for  members, 
Feb'ry —         "  "       "         "^ 

March —         "  "      " 

"  22— Cash  of  R.  J.  Ross,  on  account 
ot  subscriptions  of  citizens  of 
Ilarrisburg,  towards  expenses 
of  State  Fair, 
"  30— To  State  appropriation  for  1851 
April — Members  fees, 
•'  28 — John  I'.   Rutherford,  Swatara 
subscription  towards 
of  fair  at  Ilarrisburg, 
August — Members  fees, 

"  20 — Subscriptions  of  A.  0.  Ileis- 
ter  to  State  tair  at  Harrisburg, 
Sept'er' — Members  fees, 

••  28-Cash   of  Wells   Coverly,   ac- 
count of  Harrisburg  subscrip- 
tion, 
"      —Cash  of  W.    T.   Sanders,  ac- 
count of  Harrisburg  subscrip- 
tions. 
Oct'er — Membership  fees  and  diplomas, 
•'    — Amount  of  fees  received  from 
members  and  admission  tickets 
during  the   fair  at  Lancaster, 
20th,  21st,  and  22nd. 
"  22^Lite   membership   certificate, 

James  Gowen, 
"     — Life  membership  certificate,  Pe- 

leg  B.  Savery, 
"     — Life  membership  certificate,  C. 

B.  Rogers, 
"    — Life  membership  certificate,  S. 

C.  Stambaugh, 
Nov.  13 — Amount  of  A.  0.  Heister,  as 

per  statement  furnished, 
"     — Subscription  of  J.  C.  Bucher, 
to   Harrisburg   fair,  by  R.  F. 
Kelker, 
Dec'br — Membership  fee, 

"  10 — Premiums  retarned  by  Abner 
Thompson, 
1853. 

Jan'ry — State  appropriation  for  1852, 
"     —Membership   fees   from  K.    C. 

Walker,  during  year, 
"  6 — Premium  returned  by  Bolden 

&  Price, 
"     — Subscription  of  Lancaster  con- 
nected with  fair. 


By  Stationary, 
"  Seal  and  Press  for  office, 
"  Postages  and  Telegraphic  despatch- 
es, 
"  Tents  used  at  Lancaster  fair, 
"  grain,  hay  and  straw 

bought  for  fair,  $298  49 

Deduct  grain  sold,  135  02 


Lumber  purchased  for 

fair  ground. 
Deduct  amount  sold. 


?1,790  8U 
1,410  8l2^ 


Rent  of  ploughing  and  fair  ground, 
Hauling,  &c.. 


Labor  and  sundry  expenses  prepar- 
— --    "     "   o  ^'^ 

caster. 


atory  to  and  during  fair  at 


20  00 
92  50 


8,385  51 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  11 

10  00 
1  00 

10  00 

2,000  00 
22  00 
5  00 


"  Police  during  fair, 

"  Superintendents  on  fair  grounds, 

"  Printing, 

"  Freight  and  sidlings, 

"  Expenses  of  business  ofiices  duriug 

the  fair, 
"  Expenses  incurred  by  Secretary, 
"  Hardware,  Jvails,  &o., 


Amount  of  premiums  awarded  at 
Lancaster, 

Invested  by  order  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 

Deposited  in  Dauphin  Deposit  Bank 
by  order  Executive  Committee, 

Balance  in  Treasury, 


33  17 

17  50 


60  51 
200  00 


380  00 
143  25 
370  97 


590  33 
450  23 
87  00 
096  19 
198  89 


396  15 
GOO  00 
164  18 

14,751  67 

1,050  00 

5,000  00 

2,000  00 
2,011  74 

$15,413  41 


Original  Communications. 


CR. 
By  payments  as  per  Vouchers  fiirnished  and  approved 

<^f  I'll  the  Executive  Committee,  viz  : 
By  rent  of  office  and  incidentals,  §85  00 

"  Furniture  for  office,  04  81 


large  crops  of  Corn  raised  in  Chester  county.  Pa, 

The  following  account  of  some  extraordinary  crops 
of  corn  raised  by  our  friends,  the  Messrs.  Dickey, 
of  this  county,  will  be  read  with  interest.  There  are 
two  or  three  points  worthy  of  especial  notice.  1st, 
that  it  was  drilled  in,  in  rows  3}  feet  apart,  that  the 
land  was  ploughed  deep,  and  by  the  repeated  har- 
rowing and  cultivation,  the  weeds  were  destroyed 
previous  to  planting.  This  plan  of  lessening  labor 
by  frequent  harrowings,  previous  to  the  crop  being 
put  in  the  ground,  we  have  adverted  to  in  our  article 
on  root  culture  in  the  present  No.,  and  often  at  oth- 
er times.  Wo  have  heard  of  several  other  crops  of 
corn  the  present  season  in  this  county,  varying  from 
80  to  near  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  seems  to  take  Chester  county  farmers  to  raise 
corn.  The  late  premium  crop  of  George  Walker,  of 
Susquehanna  county,  of  160  bushels  to  the  acre, 
when  reported  here,  excited  some  surprise,  till  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  one  of  our  own  Chester  coun- 
ty farmers,  born  here,  and  had  moved  to  that  county, 
carrying  with  him  his  agricjltural  skill  and  knowl- 
edge how  to  raise  big  crops. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


March, 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Messrs.  Editors: 

"Toby,"  a  correspondent  of  the 
Village  Record  noticed  in  that  paper,  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  crop  of  corn  raised  by  S.  J.  Diskey  &  Bros., 
the  past  season.  We  have  since  received  your  re- 
quest to  make  out  for  the  "Farm  Journal"  a  full 
statement  and  method  of  operation.  We  take  plea- 
sure in  complying.  We  believe  the  science  of  farm- 
ing, although  it  is  now  receiving  more  nearly  than 
ever  before,  the  attention  its  importance  merits,  and 
is  now  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  fostered  as  it 
is  by  such  enlightened  suggestions  and  discoveries 
as  appear  in  such  invaluable  periodicals  as  the  "Farm 
Journal;"  yet  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  aid 
discovered. 

If  one  of  your  correspondents  can  say  any  thing 
that  will  enable  some  or  one  of  your  readers  to  raise 
one  bushel  more  of  corn  to  the  acre,  he  has  done  a 
public  good.  We  have  been  successful  in  raising 
some  large  crops,  and  give  our  experience  to  your 
readers  for  what  it  is  worth. 

No.  1  is  a  small  field  containing  two  acres  and 
sixty-four  perches.  It  was  in  pretty  good  condition, 
and  had  been  in  grass  lor  some  five  or  six  years.  It 
had  been  limed  twice  before,  and  was  limod  last 
spring  after  the  ground  was  plowed ;  it  received,  al- 
so, sixteen  cart-loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the 
acre,  which  was  spread  on  the  sod  and  plowed  un- 
der ;  and  we  may  say  here,  that  in  seeding  corn,  we 
consider  the  plowing  a  very  important  part  of  the 
matter.  Any  person  who  has  observed  the  enormous 
mass  of  roots  thrown  out  by  a  heavy  crop  of  corn, 
cannot  fail  to  believe  it  impossible  that  they  should 
be  all  accommodated  to  advantage  in  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil.  It  is  our  custom  to  plow  from  nine 
to  eleven  inches  deep  for  corn,  and  as  that  cannot  be 
done  in  a  stiff  sod  with  one  pair  of  mules — which  is 
the  motive  power  we  use— we  always  use  four,  or 
else  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  together. 
To  this  many  will  object  on  account  of  the  increased 
expense  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  pays  us  well  in 
the  end.  It  was  a  source  of  considerable  difficulty 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  our  not  being  able  to  procure 
a  plow  that  would  turn  over  a  furrow  slice  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  thickness,  to  our  satisfaction.  None 
of  our  common  plows  will  do  it.  We  procured  some 
short  time  ago,  however,  the  "Michigan  double 
plow,"  which  promises  to  answer  our  purpose  more 
nearly,  although  we  have  not  had  it  long  enough 
to  get  a  fair  trial  of  its  merits.  This  we  will  do  the 
coming  spring,  and  if  it  answers  as  well  as  we  ex- 
pect, we  will  give  our  experience  respecting  it,  here- 
after. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  corn.  After  the  ground 
was  plowed,  a  very  heavy  roller  was  put  on  it,  and 
the  field  rolled.  It  was  then  harrowed  twice  across 
he  furrows,  with,,  a  sharp  spike  harrow.     We  then 


put  on  a  large  cultivator,  over  five  feet  wide,  with 
nine  teeth  in  it ;  this  goes  over  the  ground  three 
times,  or  oftener,  if  the  soil  seems  to  require  it,  and 
then  we  finish  with  a  light  roller.  It  is  better,  and 
less  expensive  to  work  the  ground  before  the  corn  is 
planted  and  up,  than  after;  therefore,  we  do  not 
spare  the  harrow,  but  keep  at  it  until  the  ground  ia 
completely  pulverized.  After  corn  is  planted,  it  is 
some  three  weeks  before  it  is  up  high  enough  to  work, 
when,  if  the  soil  has  not  been  well  prepared  before- 
hand, the  grass  and  weeds  get  such  a  start  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  in  subjection  in  af- 
ter culture,  and  we  are  decidedly  averse  to  ever  at- 
tempting to  raise  a  crop  of  grass,  and  weeds  and 
corn  in  the  same  field  the  same  season.  • 

After  rolling  the  ground  the  second  time,  we  pro- 
ceed to  plant.  In  doing  this,  we  invariably  use  the 
drill,  having  found  by  experience  that  we  can  raise 
about  one-fourth  more  corn  to  the  acre,  by  drilling, 
than  by  planting  it  in  the  hill.  We  make  our  rows 
three  feet  nine  inches  apart,  and  leave  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  between  the  stalks  in  the  row,  or, 
if  the  soil  is  thin,  we  increase  that  distance  a  few 
inches. 

After  the  corn  is  up  high  enough  to  work,  we  put 
in  the  large  cultivator  spoken  of  before,  setting  back 
the  two  front  teeth,  and  taking  out  the  middle  one, 
so  that  it  can  be  run  over  the  rows,  one  half  on  each 
side,  and  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  ;  and  we  go 
twice  along  the  same  row.  As  there  is  a  person  to 
go  after  to  set  up  the  corn,  one  setting  up  does  fir 
the  double  cultivation. 

After  standing  some  two  weeks  or  more,  a  small 
one-horse  cultivator  is  put  on  it,  (and,  by  the  way, 
we  think  we  have  the  best  article  of  that  kind  out,) 
and  give  it  two  rounds,  or  four  strokes  between  eve- 
ry two  rows  of  corn.  We  then  go  after  with  the  hoe, 
and  cut  out  any  grass  that  may  have  escaped  the 
harrow,  and  also  thin  out  the  corn  to  what  we  think 
about  right.  We  never  disturb  it  afterwards,  except 
to  sucker  it,  until  it  is  ready  to  cut  up. 

No.  1  had  289  J  bushel^  of  xorn,  making  120  bus. 
and  1  peck  per  acre. 

The  crop  on  No.  2  was  more  extraordinary  still, 
considering  attending  circumstances.  About  twelve 
years  ago,  it  was  an  old  field,  and  had  not  been  plow- 
ed for  forty  years,  or  may  be  twice  that  time,  and 
was  considered  entirely  worn  out.  About  1839 
we  limed  it  on  the  top,  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
following  spring  we  plowed  it  and  put  it  in  corn, 
which  yielded  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
next  spring  we  sowed  it  in  oats,  and  we  received 
about  ten  or  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  next 
sowed  it  in  clover  which  was  suffered  to  grow  up  and 
lay  down  until  the  next  fall,  when  it  was  carefully 
plowed  under,  and  the  ground  manured  with  compost 
from  the  stable,  (where  we  make  from  150  to  200 
loads  of  excellent  manure  every  year,  and  we  pur- 
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.pose  writing  out  our  plan  of  manufacturing  it,  and 
our  experience  regarding  its  benefits,  for  tlie  "Farm 
Journal"  some  wet  day,  when  we  have  a  little  lei- 
«ure,)  with  about  18  loads  to  the  acre.  It  was  then 
sown  in  wheat,  and  the  next  season  we  had  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  from  it.  The  stubble  was 
then  plowed  down  and  the  ground  manured  as  the 
preceding  year,  and  limed  again  and  seeded  in  wheat: 
and  we  had  from  it  rather  more  wheat  than  the  year 
before.  It  was  seeded  in  clover  along  with  the  wheat, 
in  the  spring,  and  remained  in  grass  from  that  time 
until  last  spring,  when  it  was  plowed  for  corn.  The 
clover  had  pretty  much  worked  out,  and  a  thick-set 
sward  of  green-grass  had  taken  its  place.  We  gave 
it  last  spring  lli  loads  coarse  barn-yard  manure  per 
acre,  on  the  sod,  and  plowed  it  under,  and  then  limed 
the  inverted  soil.  The  cultivation  it  received  was 
just  the  same  as  No.  I.  This  field  contained  eight 
and  one-fourth  acres,  and  had  89i  rows  of  corn  on  it, 
making  108J  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  S  had  never  given  us  a  heavy  crop  of  any  kind. 
It  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  barn-yard,  and  never 
had  but  one  coat  of  barn-yard  manure.  It  had  been 
limed  at  different  times,  and  had  been  in  grass  about 
six  years  previous  to  being  plowed.  It  was  limed  oli 
the  sod  in  the  Ml  of  '51.  Thinking  deep  plowing 
might  have  some  effect  on  it,  we  plowed  it  some  two 
inches  deeper  than  ever  belore.  After  the  corn  came 
up  it  received  about  400  lbs.  Chappell's  fertilizer  per 
acre,  and  was  cultivated  the  same  as  the  others.  The 
field  contained  ten  acres  and  sixty-nine  perches,  and 
produced  'Jj'6  busliels  in  the  whole;  making  95  J  bu. 
to  the  acre. 

No.  4  was  on  a  farm  two  miles  or  more  distant 
from  the  home  place,  and  was  not  under  our  immedi- 
ate oversight.  It  was  plowed  with  a  Wiley  plow, 
with  one  pair  of  mules  attached,  and  of  course  was 
not  plowed  deep.  It  was  limed  on  the  sod  just  before 
plowing,  and  after  the  corn  was  up,  we  appliedabout 
30J  lbs.  per  acre  to  it  of  Chappell's  fertilizer.  The 
seed  was  not  good,  being  picked  promiscuously  out 
of  the  crib  just  before  planting,  and  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  it  never  came  up.  It  was  re-planted,  but 
tlie  re-plants  never  came  to  much.  Included  in  the 
field  was  a  new  clearing,  of  some  three  acres,  and 
which  was  outrageously  stony,  and  withal  so  gras- 
sy, that  the  hoes  though  well  applied,  could  not  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  much  of  it.  It  was  worked  by  a 
one-horse  cultivator  entirely,  and  by  hoes. 

The  field  contained  23  acres,  and  produced  1812 
bushels  of  corn,  which  is  78|  bushels  to  the  acre. 

All  the  fields  were  accurately  surveyed  by  a  prac- 
tical surveyor.  The  corn  was  all  carefully  measured 
in  a  barrel  by  two  persons,  and  the  number  of  bar- 
rels carefully  noted  down.  The  barrel  was  of  the 
largest  size  flour  casks,  and  was  always  heaped  as 
much  as  would  lay  on  it.  This  same  barrel  was  fill- 
ed by  the  same  persons  that  filled  all  the  others,  and 


in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  amount  of  corn, 
which  was  then  shelled,  and  the  shelled  corn  mea- 
sured, and  the  calculation  made  from  that.  Field  No. 
2  had  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  ears  on  it  that 
we  ever  saw.  One  weighed  one  pound  and  thirteen 
ounces,  and  there  were  many  others  as  heavy,  if  not 
heavier. 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  agricultural  salts  in- 
creased the  crops  in  fields  3  and  4,  some  eight  or  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  yield  of  these  fields  are  considerably  ahead, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  of  the  average  crops  of  our 
county  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
so.  Wo  use  no  magic,  neither  do  we  resort  to  pow- 
erful and  transient  stimulants.  Thorough  working 
of  the  land,  we  consider  the  chief  agent  of  our  suc- 
cess. Who  is  there  that  cannot  do  that  ?  Five  years 
ago  we  raised  llO'J  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  a 
field  of  nearly  nine  acres.  But  we  relaxed  no  effort, 
and  now  we  have,  on  a  small  field,  beaten  that. 
Who  will  beat  us  ?  K.  J.  D. 

Hopewell  Cotton  Works, 
,.        .    .  •  .   ;  Ches.  CO.  Pa.,  Jan.  20th,  1853. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Directions  for  Measuring  Cattle  so  as  to  ascertain 
tlieir  Weight  wliUe  tiviug. 


SELECTED  BY  J. 


TROM  A  FOREIGN  WORK. 


This  is  of  the  first  utility  for  all  those  who  are  not 
experienced  judges  by  the  eye,  for  by  following  these 
directions,  they  will  come  to  the  weight  within  a 
mere  trifle : 

Take  a  string,  put  it  round  the  beast,  standing 
square,  just  behind  the  shoulder-blade;  measure  on 
a  foot  rule  the  feet  and  inches  the  animal  is  in  cir- 
cumference ;  this  is  called  the  girth ;  then  with  the 
string,  measure  from  that  bone  of  the  tail  which  plums 
the  line  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttock  ;  direct 
the  line  along  the  back  to  the  fore  part  of  the  shoul- 
der-blade ;  take  the  dimensions  on  the  foot-rule  as 
before,  which  is  the  length,  and  work  the  figures  in 
tha  following  manner : 

ft.  in. 
Girth  of  an  ordinary  bullock,  -  -  -  C — 4 
Length  along  the  back,  -----      5 — 3 

Which,  multiplied  together,  make  31  square  su- 
perficial feet.  That  again  multiplied  by  23,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  allowed  to  each  superficial  foot,  of  all 
cattle  measuring  less  than  7  and  more  than  5  feet  in 
girth,  makes  713  lbs.;  and  allowing  14  lbs.  to  the 
stone,  is  50  stone,  13  lbs.  Where  the  animal  mea- 
sures less  than  9  and  more  than  7  feet  in  girth,  31  is 
the  number  of  lbs.  to  each  square  superficial  foot. 

Again,  suppose  a  pig  or  any  small  beast  should 
measure  2  feet  in  girth,  and  2  feet  long. 

Girth  of  a  small  pig, 2  feet. 

Length  along  the  back,    -     -•-    -     -    -2     " 

Which,  multiplied  together,  makes  4  square  feet. 
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That  multiplied  by  II,  (the  number  of  lbs.  allowed 
for  each  square  foot  of  cattle  measuring  less  than  3 
feet  in  girth,)  makes  44  lbs.;  which,  divided  by  14, 
to  bring  it  to  stones,  is  3  stone  2  lbs. 

Again,  supposeany  calf,  &o.,  should  measure  4  ft. 
6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  length — say. 

Girth, 4  ft.    6  in. 

Length, 3  "     9  " 

Which,  multiplied  together,  makes  16i  square  ft. 
The  square  superficial  feet  and  inches  being  multi- 
plied by  16,  the  No.  of  lbs.  allowed  to  all  cattle  mea- 
suring less  than  5  and  m:jre  than  3  feet  in  girth,  make 
264  lbs..;  which,  divided  by  14,  to  bring  it  into  stones, 
is  18  stone,  12  lbs." 

The  dimensions  of  the  girth,  and  length  of  black 
cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  hogs,  may  be  as  exactly  ta- 
ken this  way  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  any  computa- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  valuation  of  stock,  and 
will  answer  exactly  to  the  four  quarters,  sinking  the 
offal ;  and  which  every  man  who  can  get  a  bit  of 
chalk,  may  easily  perform.  These  calculations  are 
14  lbs.  to  the  stone,  which  is  the  general  weight; 
but  it  is  as  easy  to  divide  by  any  other  number  of 
pounds. 

N.  B.— A  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  half-fat- 
ted beist  of  1  stone  in  20,  from  that  of  a  fat  one  ; 
and  for  a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  one  stone  must  be 
allowed,  and  another  for  not  being  properly  fat. 

J.  M.  H. 
Jan.  8th,  1853. 


For  the  Fann  Journal 
Vegetable  "Nutrition. 

A  writer  in  the  January  number  of  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  has  given  parentage  to  a  new  theory  of 
vegetable  nutrition. 

The  theory,  however,  as  there  laid  down,  is  so  in- 
complete in  its  details,  as  not  to  furnish  to  the  read- 
er sufficient  ground  either  to  adopt  or  repudiate  it. 
It  would  greatly  aid  the  cause,  if  all  writers  on  sci- 
entific subjects  would  lend  the  weight  of  their  names 
to  their  productions.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  politi- 
cal discussions,  and  to  mere  literary  productions  it  is 
not  required  that  the  author's  name  be  made  known. 
But  when  a  writer  enters  the  lists  to  combat  the  re- 
ceived theories  as  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Liebig, 
and  Lawes,  and  many  others  that  I  could  name,  I 
think  the  reader  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  conflicting  theory.  I  have  said  that  the  au- 
thor has  not  sufficiently  defined  his  position,  and  in 
this  I  apprehend  I  will  be  seconded  by  every  reader 
of  the  article  in  question.  Will  the  author  please 
furnish  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  with  the  details 
of  his  theory  ?  When  the  public  are  fully  informed 
as  to  what  phenomena  the  writer  contends  for,  the 
time  for  discussion  will  have  arrived,  and  for  myself, 
I  will  promise  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  an  impar- 
tial judgment.  ■  G.  BLIGHT  BROWNE. 
Gwynned. 


For  the  Fann  Journal. 
DRIttlNG  WHEAT. 

Report  on  the  best  method  of  putting  in  Wheat, 
read  before  the  Union  Township  Agricultural 
Club,  Dec.  25th,  1832. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  &c.  : 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  our  last 
meeting,  by  which  the  question,  "Which  is  the  best 
way  to  put  in  wheat — by  the  plow,  drill  or  harrow  ?" 
was  referred  to  me  to  report  on,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  remarks : 

It  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  probably  as 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  upon  any  one  in  the 
wide  field  of  agricultural  labor ;  and  every  one  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  should  feel  him- 
self deeply  interested  with  a  subject  that  so  materi- 
ally affects  his  labor,  and  determines  the  success  oi 
his  prospects. 

Undertaking  the  task  with  diffidence,  I  shall  en- 
deavor briefly  to  present  a  few  remarks,  as  derived 
from  observation,  inquiry,  and  such  collateral  infor- 
mation as  I  could  command  during  the  limited  peri- 
od assigned  me.  Not,  however,  with  the  view  of  as- 
suming the  character  of  dictator,  or  insisiing  upon 
my  opinions  in  preference  to  those  of  others,  but 
rather  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  those 
interested,  into  the  different  methods,  stimulating 
them  to  decide  their  value  by  the  test  of  utility,  and 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  determining  the  manner  of  sowing  or  planting 
any  seed,  the  question  first  arises— "Where  is  its  nat- 
ural place  of  vegetation  ?"  Is  it  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  slightly  covered,  or  deep  underground?, 
which  differs  greatly  with  different  seeds.  While 
we  find  some  germinating  readily'  upon  the  surface, 
others  might  lie  there  until  entirely  decayed,  and 
show  no  signs  of  life ;  whilst,  had  they  been  covered 
with  earth,  they  would  soon  have  brought  forth  a 
new  plant.  Some  vegetate  by  being  put  a  few  inch- 
es beneath  the  surface,  while  others  will  not  germi- 
nate for  a  long  time,  or  probably  never,  unless  bur- 
ied to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  ;  and, 
some  again,  will  not  vegetate  at  all  by  being  put  too 
deep  under  ground.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  all  cases, 
due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Ob- 
servation teaches  us  that  wheat  will  vegetate  as  read- 
ily on  the  surface  as  in  any  other,  situation,  when 
combined  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, which  is  essential  to  vegetation  in  all  ca'ses. 
Most  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  farming,  have  no 
doubt  experienced  this  to  your  regret  and  disadvan- 
tage :  when,  after  having  cut  your  wheat  and  put  it 
up  in  the  best  manner  possible,  to  receive  the  genidl 
warmth  of  tSie  sun  for  a  few  days,  a  warm,  protract- 
ed shower  of  rain  fell  on  it,  and  on  going  to  your 
field  you  found  that  it  had  germinated  almost  instan- 
taneously, even  on  the  tops  of  the  sheaves  ;  so  that, 
in  many  instances,  you  were  obliged  to  open  out 
the  sheaves  in  order  to  dry  the  wheat  and  stop  its 
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vegetation, while  many  heads  being  left  on  the  ground, 
had  sprouted  to  considerable  length.  This  is  conclu- 
sive evidence,  that  so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned, 
wheat  does  not  require  to  be  deeply  buried,  but  will 
most  readily  germinate  on  the  surface,  or  by  being 
put  in  deep  enough  only  to  afford  the  necessary  heat 
and  moisture.  And  as  our  mode  of  treating  it  should 
be  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature 
aa  may  possibly  be,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should,  in  all  cases,  be  covered  enough  only  to 
protect  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  in  which 
we  must  be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  time, 
soil  and  climate. 

As  to  implements,  the  harrow,  or  something  sim- 
ilar to  it,  was  probably  one  of  the  first  made 
use  of  for  putting  in  grain.  We  are  informed 
that  in  some  of  the  Oriental  countries,  the  marsh- 
es and  wet  grounds  along  the  rivers  were  prepar- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  rice  by  no  other  tillage 
than  the  treading  of  their  oxen,  asses,  &o.  And 
having  been  thus  rudely  prepared  before  sowing  the 
rice,  the  same  was  afterwards  covered  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  these  untutored  cultivators.  Others  again, 
instead  of  the  strong  and  well-constructed  harrows 
that  are  found  upon  our  farms,  had  a  few  logs  of  wood 
or  the  branches  of  trees  coarsely  tied  together,  and 
dragged  over  the  ground.  In  many  countries  still, 
wooden  harrows  are  more  common  than  those  which 
grace  our  farms.  And  in  every  instance,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  improvement  of  implements  has  kept 
regular  pace  with  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
science  itself— leaving  us  still,  as  ever,  in  an  age  of 
improvement.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  now 
sown,  is,  no  doubt,  put  in  by  the  harrow,  principally, 
.perhaps,  because  it  is  a  cheap  instrument,  and  will 
answer  the  purpose.  From  what  has  been  said  re- 
specting the  vegetation  of  wheat,  the  impression  might 
perhaps,  be  left  on  the  minds  of  some,  that  it  was 
the  only  proper  instrument ;  but  as  it  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  for 
other  causes,  we  find  its  use  attended  with  decided 
disadvantages.  After  sowing  a  field  broad-cast,  and 
harrowing  over  it,  there  is  frequently,  if  not  always, 
a  considerable  quantity  left  uncovered,  which  is  gen- 
erally destroyed  by  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  if  not,  it 
will  immediately  vegetate,  and,  subjected  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  it  withers 
and  dies.  Actual  experiment  has  also  shown  that 
some  which  was  slightly  covered  and  exposed  to  the 
immediate  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  sprung  up 
suddenly,  but  not  having  sufficient  earth  to  retain 
the  requisite  amount  of  moisture,  soon  faded  away, 
while  that  which  was  slightly  shaded,  perhaps  by  a 
few  clods  only,  was  enabled  to  retain  its  moisture, 
and  consequently  grew  up  vigorously.  But  again  ; 
unless  the  ground  is  entirely  free  from  all  rubbish, 
the  harrow  is  very  apt  to  drag  the  grain  together, 
thus  distributing  it  unequally,  crowding  it  in  some 


places,  so  that  it  will  not  have  sufiicient  room  for  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  leaving  none  at  all  in 
others.  The  former  may  frequently  be  seen  by  the 
presence  of  many  heads  of  a  diminutive  size,  tholat- 
ter,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by  the  entire  absence 
of  any.  Thus,  we  may  conclude  that  by  harrowing 
in  wheat,  a  great  deal  of  the  seed  is  entirely  lost,  not 
only  by  not  being  covered  at  all,  but  also  by  being 
buried  too  deeply,  or  not  enough  so.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  also  more  apt  to  be  winter-killed. 

The  plow  is  used  by  many  of  our  farmers  in  pre- 
ference to  the  harrow,  and  is,  no  doubt,  under  many 
circumstances,  superior  to  it;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
chiefly  used,  only  for  the  want  of  a  better  implement. 
Its  use  is  generally  attended  with  an  increase  of  la- 
bor. So  much  so,  th.at  the  differenc3  of  it  alone,  for 
a  few  seasons  taken  together,  would  purchase  imple- 
ments much  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Like  har- 
rowing, ploughing  in  grain  is  also  a  wasting  of  seed. 
While  it  is,  in  general,  mjre  effective  in  covering 
the  seed,  there  is  still  some  left  uncovered,  and  the 
rest  quite  unevenly,  which  will,  of  course,  make  its 
appearance  at  different  periods,  and  be  more  or  less 
retarded,  crowded  and  unequally  nourished  during 
its  growth,  and  some,  perhaps,  buried  so  deeply  as 
never  to  come  to  light.  The  cultivator  is,  by  some, 
preferred  to  the  plow  or  harrow,  as  a  medium  between 
the  two,  and  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  either,  under 
certain  circumstances.  But  the  whole  system  of 
broadcast  sowing  is  more  or  less  defective,  compared 
with  the  more  regular  one  of  drilling,  which  is  made 
apparent  by  its  yielding,  in  most  cases,  less  per  acre 
from  the  same  quantity  of  seed,  and  many  times, 
even  from  a  larger  quantity. 

Drills  were  utterly  unknown  until  some  time  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  the  celebrated  Jethro 
Tull  is  accorded  the  honor  ot  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  construct  and  make  experiments  with  machi- 
nery in  the  art  of  culture.  The  drill  was  certainly 
a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  implements,  but 
like  every  thing  else  in  the  progress  of  improvements, 
it  was  viewed  as  an  innovation  upon  the  old  estab- 
lished customs.  But  after  repeated  trials  and  exper- 
iments, it  established  successfully  its  claims  and  su- 
periority, and  but  little  wheat  is  now  sown  broad- 
cast in  the  most  highly  cultivated  countries,  which  is 
a  sure  presage  of  its  merit.  It  is  not  only  a  saving 
of  seed,  which  alone  is  a  consideration  of  no  little 
importance,  but  facilitates  labor  as  compared  with 
the  plow,  and  besides,  it  seems  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature — 
avoiding,  exposing  a  large  portion  of  the  seed  on  the 
surface,  by  covering  it  all,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  its  protection,  in  our  climate  ;  as  also  its 
being  buried  too  deeply,  which  is  a  material  injury 
to  its  vegetation.  A  greater  number  of  acres  can  be 
sown  per  day,  more  evenly  covered,  thus  considera- 
bly lessening  the  cost  of  agricultural  labor,  and  giv- 
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ing  it  all  an  equal  chance  to  come  to  maturity.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  wheat  is  gathered,  the  product 
is  found  to  be  much  greater  than  when  sown  broad- 
cast, in  many  instances,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  some  times  even  more. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  should  pre- 
fer the  drill  to  either  the  harrow  or  the  plow,  as  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  wants  of  nature,  therefore,  more 
profitable  to  the  farmer.  A  great  deal  more  might 
be  said,  but  as  these  remarks  have  already  been  pro- 
tracted beyond  their  intended  limits,  I  will  close! 
not,  however,  with  the  presumption  that  you  should 
adopt  my  vievrs  simply,  but  confidently  hoping  that 
you  will  be  awake  to  a  judicious  inquiry  by  practi- 
cal experiments,  and  thereby  be  enabled  more  fully 
to  judge  for  yourselves. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  your  attention  to  a  few  ex- 
tracts, in  confirmation  of  my  preference  for  the  drill. 
Mr.  John  Jones,  of  New  Castle  county,  Delaware, 
says,  "When  I  commenced  drilling,  and  for  two  or 
three  years,  I  was  ridiculed  by  my  neighbors ;  some 
would  advise  me  to  take  the  implement  home,  break 
it  up,  and  cook  my  dinner  with  it.  I,  however,  dis- 
regarded their  jeers,  and  persevered.  And  now,  the 
best  evidence  that  I  can  possibly  bring  forward  in 
support  of  the  drill  over  the  broadcast  system,  is  the 
fact  that  all  my  neighbors  have  adopted  the  drill  for 
sowing  their  wheat  and  most  other  small  grain.  I 
am  much  in  favor  of  sowing  with  the  drill,  and  of 
thin  sowing.  I  harvested  twenty-four  bushels  per 
acre  from  a  field  of  eighty  acres  in  1847,  from  eiyhty- 
cight  and  a-Aa// bushels  sowing  with  the  drill."  He 
also  says:  "The  experiments  with  the  drill  and 
broadcast  on  Dr.  C.  Noble's  field,  resulted  in  a  yield 
of  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre  of  broadcast,  where 
(wo  bushels  had  been  sown :  and  Ihirty-Jioe  per  acre, 
where  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  had  been  sown 
from  the  drill ;  land  similar  in  every  respect ;  the 
variety  of  wheat,  Mediterranean ;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  favor  of  the  drilled,  of  eight  bushels  per 
acre,  besides  the  saving  of  seed.  The  yield  of  ad- 
ditional straw  on  the  drilled  acre,  12  per  cent.  Yield 
of  additional  wheat  on  the  drilled  acre,  27  per  cent." 

For  a  more  full  account,  see  Patent  Office  Report 
for  1848,  page  467 ;  also  Monthly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture, for  184G,  vol  1,  p.  586. 

An  account  of  very  interesting  experiments  made 
by  a  member  of  the  "Society  of  Friends,"  and  laid 
before  the  Council  of  the  "Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  England,"  proves  that  wide  drilling  will  yield 
more  per  acre  than  narrow,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  seed, — that  the  rows  should  be  at  least  nine  inch- 
es apart.  See  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
1846,  vol.  1.,  p.  461. 

SAMUEL  BRUGGER. 


For  the  Farm  Journal 
I,etter  from  H.  Sliubert,  on  Imported  Cattle. 

(A  premium  has  been  awarded  at  the   late   exhibi- 


tion of  the  S.  A.  S.,  for  Holstcin  cattle.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  traveling  in  Europe,  I  went  through 
Ilolstein,  so  famed  for  Holstein  butter. 

The  Dutchy  of  Holstein  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  where  it  flows  into  the  North  sea.  The 
Elbe  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Germany.  ,  In  its 
course  of  800  miles  through  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Germany,  it  brings  down  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  which 
is  thrown  back  to  the  shore  by  the  setting  in  of  the 
tide.  Every  year  some  land  is  gained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  iu  throwing  up  dikes  to  keep  out  the 
tide.  This  alluvial  soil,  becoming  mixed  with  Phos- 
phate, so  abounding  in  the  sea,  forms  the  richest  pas- 
ture of  natural  grass,  not  to  be  equalled.  It  is  the 
saying  of  the  cow-herds  there,  (perhaps  a  little  exage- 
rated,)  that,  on  loosing  the  staff  in  the  evening,  in 
driving  the  cows  together,  they  cannot  find  it  the 
next  evening,  the  grass  having  grown  over  it.  This 
rich  soil  is  along  the  river.  Eight  or  ten  miles  from 
it,  into  the  interior,  the  soil  is  poor.,  and  of  course 
the  cattle  looks  poor.  Is  that  not  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  folly  to  import  the  Holstein  Cattle,  unless  the 
pasture  is  also  imported. 

The  milch  veins  of  cows  develope  themselves  in 
proportion  as  the  cows  are  well  taken  care  of,  and 
have  a  rich  pasture.  Phosphate  is  a  main  requisite 
to  produce  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk.  The 
soil  in  Pennsylvania  is  deficient  of  it,  but  in  our 
Western  States  the  soil  contains  more,  therefore  the 
Western  cattle  are  superior  to  the  Pennsylvania  cat- 
tle. Crossing  certainly  improves  the  breed,  but  that 
can  be  as  well  obtained  in  bringing  the  breed  from 
our  Western  States,  than  to  bring  them  from  Europe 
with  the  appendage  of  a  pompous  pedigree. 

H.  SHUBERT. 

Bethel,  Berks  co.,  Nov.,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Hybrid  Ducks. 

Messrs.  Editors; — 

Has  the  assertion  in  the  Books* 
that  the  female  hybrid  progeny  of  the  musk  and  com- 
mon duck,  "will  pair  with  the  common  drake  and 
produce  a  good  sort,"  ever  been  verified  by  you  or  any 
of  your  fowl  amateurs;  or  is  it  like  much  of  the  stuff 
in  Poultry  Books — nonsensical  ? 

Some  beautiful  hybrids  were  raised  here  in  1851, 
some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair, where 
their  large  size  and  beautiful  appearance  were  much 
admired.  They  were  as  much  in  demand  for  breed- 
ing stock,  as  Mr.  Newbold's  Capons. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  ducks  was  kept  all  last 
season  with  a  large  common  drake,  but  never  pro- 
duced an  egg.  Will  she  begin  when  a  year  older  to 
"produce  a  good  sort?"  NOVICE. 

Jan.  8th,  1853. 

'American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Brown. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
A  Model  Bam. 
[A  Correspondent  sends  us  the  following' account  of 
a  Model  Barn,  on  the  farm  of  George    Wilson,  Esq., 
near  Bellville,  Mifflin  county,  Pa.] 

It  is  a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long,  by  sixty- 
fiye  wide;  there  is  stabling  undsr  the  whole,  except  a 
wagon  shed  at  the  one  end,  the  whole  width  of  which 
is  twenty-two  feet,  and  is  as  long  as  the  barn  is  wide, 
made  to  drive  through;  an  arched  cellar  of  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  wide;  takes  up  a  part 
of  the  wagon  shed.  Above  the  stabling  are  the  hay- 
mows; then  seven  or  eight  feet  above  is  the  main 
floor  running  the  whole  length  of  the  barn — the  en- 
trance being  at  the  end;  under  this  is  another  floor 
forty  by  eighteen  feet  running  across  the  barn — 
used  for  cleaning  grain;  under  the  main  floor  are  the 
graneries, — corn  cribs  are  over  the  wagon  shed  on 
either  side  of  the  upper  floor — threshing  machine  is 
arranged  with  horse  power  in  the  main  floor  at  one 
side,  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  in  the  way,  and  the  horses 
■work  in  the  wagon  shed  beneath, — an  upright  post 
passing  through  the  floor,  and  connected  with  the 
main  wheel.  Horses  and  driver  are  always  in  the 
dry — protected  from  a  hot  sun  in  warm  tveather,  and 
from  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  cold,  inclement  sea- 
son. The  straw  and  other  things  for  the  manure 
yard  passes  out  in  front  over  a  scaffold  level  with  the 
upper  floor,  which  it  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  makin, 
it  very  easy  to  put  out  a  large  amount  of  straw.  Th 
hay  all  descends  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  upper 
floor  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  mow,  so 
that  it  is  no  trouble  to  unload  it,  but  without  a  more 
minute  discription  I  must  say  that  this  is  the  most 
convenient  barn  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  the 
"double  decker"  barn  of  which  there  are  many  in 
some  parts,  but  this  one  was  planned  by  the  owner, 
projected  by  him  alouB,  his  carpenters  working  by 
his  directions.  The  whole  cost  was  about  .$3,000 — it 
is  on  a  fine  farm  of  near  two  hundred  acres  of  tillable 
land.  R.  F.  W. 


confined,  I  succcedjd  in  raising  more  chickens  than 
many  of  the  large  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  who  gave 
theirs  the  range  of  their  large  domain. 

The  practice  observed  was  this: — On  taking  the 
hens  from  the  nest,  I  tied  them  to  a  barrel,  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  ground,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  chicks  became  large  enough  to  be 
placed  in  the  yard.  But  it  was  to  the  feed  that  I  at- 
tributed my  success.  On  taking  the  chicks  from  the 
nest,  I  fed  them  on  liard  boiled  eggs,  chopped  up  fine, 
for  the  first  few  days.  When  two  or  three  days  old 
I  give  them  an  alternate  feed  of  corn  meal,  slightly 
dampened,  but  entirely  discarded  all  sloppy  mixtures. 
After  the  elapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  commenced 
giving  them  whole  wheat,  which  I  have  invariably 
found  to  agree  with  them  better  than  any  other  grain. 
I  still,  however,  continued  to  feed  the  egg  untill  they 
got  to  be  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old,  and  what  seem- 
ed to  be  most  singular  was,  I  had  not  a  single  case 
of  gapes  in  the  whole  flock.  That  it  was  attributa- 
ble to  the  food  given  them  I  am  fully  satisfied.  It  was 
certainly  very  palatable  to  them,  and  in  ray  opinion, 
is  the  most  natural  food  that  can  be  given  to  the  new- 
ly hatched  chick.  Whether  new  to  your  numerous 
readers  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  The  same  prac- 
tice was  adopted  by  some  of  my  acquaintances  with 
like  success. 

I,  however,  from  the  small  amount  of  liberty  en- 
joyed by  my  flock,  had  a  most  formidable  enemy  to 
contend  with.  The  vermin  became  very  numerous, 
which  I  succeeded  in  subduing  by  the  free  use  of 
grease,  which  I  regard  as  the  cheapest  and  most  con- 
venient remedy,  and  if  persevered  in  will  ultimately 
exterminate  them.  I  have  tried  it,  and  although  not 
new  to  your  readers,  I  desire  to  add  my  testimony  in 
favor  of  its  general  use.  P.  J.  P.  W. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Management  of  Poultry. 

MuNcv,  Pa.,  Dec.  20th,  1852. 
Messrs.  Editors: — 

As  you  solicited  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  your  valuable  Journal,  an  exposition  of  the 
views  and  experience  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  stock,  I  am  induced  to  give  you 
my  experience  in  raising  Poultry.  Having  from  my 
youth  had  a  strong  attachment  for  the  feathered 
tribe,  I  procured,  about  a  year  since,  a  fine  pair  of 
Chittagong  chickens,  which  I  placed  in  company 
with  six  other  hens,  (the  common  dung-hill  fowl,) 
and  from  the  seven  hens  I  raised  upwards  of  130 
chickens  the  past  season.  I  confined  the  laying  hens, 
together  with  the  chickens,  after  they  became  large 
enough  to  be  mischievous  in  the  garden,  in  a  yard 
not  exceeding  twenty  feet  square,  and  although  thus 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Fattening  Poultry. 

Mr.  Editor: — 

From  an  old  work  on  Agriculture 
published  in  England  some  sixty  years  since,  I  ex- 
tract the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  poultry,  which  are  at  your  service. 

Fattening  Chickens.— Very  short  time  is  neces- 
sary. If  a  chicken  is  not  fat  in  a  week,  it  is  distem- 
pered. Poultry  should  be  fattened  in  coops  kept  ve- 
ry clean.  They  should  be  furnished  with  gravel,  but 
with  no  water.  Their  only  food  barley  meal,  mixed 
with  water,  so  thin  as  to  serve  them  for  drink.  Their 
thirst  makes  them  eat  more  than  they  would,  in  order 
to  extract  the  water  that  is  among  their  food.  This 
should  not  be  put  in  troughs,  but  laid  upon  a  board, 
which  should  be  washed  clean  every  time  fresh  food 
is  put  upon  it.  It  is  foul  and  heated  water  which  is 
the  soul  cause  of  the  pip.  The  preventive  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Fattening  Geese. — As  soon  as  the  frost  has  sot  in, 
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(usually  towards  the  end  of  Noyember,)they  are  shut 
up,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  (not  more)  in  a 
dark  still  place,  where  they  can  neither  see  light  nor 
hear  the  cries  of  those  kept  for  laying.  They 
remain  in  that  prison  until  they  have  attained  the 
greatest  degree  of  fatness,  and  are  ready  for  killing; 
that  moment  should  be  seized,  otherwise  they  would 
very  soon  turn  bare  and  die.  They  are  then  cram- 
med twice  a  day,  by  putting  into  their  craws  (by 
means  of  a  tin  tube)  as  much  as  it  will  hold  of  maize 
(Indian  corn)  boiled  in  water.  The  tube  is  used  be" 
cause  the  bill  of  the  goose,  being  furnished  with 
teeth,  the  person  who  should  attempt  to  perform  that 
operation  by  hand  would  soon  have  them  scratched 
and  torn  to  pieces.  By  this  means,  the  goose  acquires 
a  prodigious  fatness,  so  that  a  pair  sometimes  weigh 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  Their  liver  weighs  from 
one  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half— is  white  and  deli- 
cate; but  has  a  slight  bitterness  to  the  taste,  which 
the  liver  of  the  duck  has  not.  The  hearts  are  large 
like  a  small  apple;  and  when  dressed  on  a  gridiron 
are  excellent  eating.  The  feet  are  boiled,  after  which 
they  are  fried  the  same  as  the  tongue. 

Here  is  the  process  for  fattening  ducks.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  suit  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of 
your  readers;  but  certainly  the  idea  of  eating  ducks 
that  have  Been  suffocated,  is  not  the  most  pleasant. 

Fattening  Ducks. — When  the  ducks  are  pretty  fat 
by  the  usual  mode  of  feeding,  they  are  shut  up  in 
companies  of  eight  in  a  dark  place.  Every  morning 
and  evening,  a  servant  puts  their  wings  across,  and 
placing  them  between  his  knees,  opens  their  bills 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  fills  their  craws 
with  boiled  maize.  They  sometimes  die  from  suffo- 
cation; but  they  are  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,  provi- 
ded care  is  taken  to  bleed  them  directly.  The  unfor- 
tunate birds  pass  their  fifteen  days  in  a  state  of  op- 
pression and  suffocation,  which  causes  their  livers  to 
enlarge,  and  keeps  them  always  panting,  and  al- 
most without  breathing.  When  the  tail  of  the  duck 
spreads  out  like  a  fan  they  know  that  it  is  fat  enough_ 
They  are  then  turned  out  to  bathe  in  clean  water,af- 
ter  which  they  are  killed.  When  the  ducks  thus 
crammed  have  been  picked,  they  seem  balls  of  fat, 
and  none  of  their  members  are  visible.  S. 


For  the  Farm  .Tourn.il. 

Theory  of  action  of  I.ime  used  in  Agriculture. 

BY   G.    BLIGHT    BROWNE. 

{Continued  from  page  336.] 
Lime  may  exist  in  the  soil,  combined  with  the  acid 
that  is  the  result  of  vegetable  decomposition,  and  it 
may  also  be  combined  with  silex,  and  in  either  case, 
it  would  not  be  capable  of  performing  its  proier  of- 
fice. 

As  late  as  in  1850,  we  are  told  by  Prof.  J.  T.  W. 
Johnston:  "Lime  acts  in  two  ways  upon  the  sjil.  It 
"produces  a  mechanical  alteration  which  is  simple 
"and  easily  understood,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  series 


"of  chemical  changes,  which  are  really  obscure,  and 
"are  as  yet  susceptible  of  only  partial  explanation. 

"In  the  finely  divided  state  of  quick-lime  or  slack- 
"edlime,  or  of  soft  and  crumbling  chalk,  it  stiffens 
"very  loose  soils,  and  opens  the  stiffer  clays  ;  while, 
"in  the  form  of  limestone,  gravel,  or  of  shell  sand, 
"it  may  be  employed  either  for  opening  a  clay  soil 
"or  for  giving  body  and  firmness  to  boggy  land.  These 
"effects  and  their  explanation  are  so  obvious  to  you, 
"that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them." 

To  my  mind,  the  chemical  changes  effected  by 
lim?,  do  not  present  any  obscurity,  and  I  contend 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  entire  explanation.  But 
if  we  admit  that  it  can  effect  all  the  mechanical 
changes  attributed  to  it  by  the  learned  author,  I  con- 
fess that  these  effects  and  their  explanation  are  not 
so  obvious  to  me ;  but  that  they  are  really  obscure. 

In  considering  the  mechanical  effects  of  lime  on 
our  soil,  we  must  keep  constantly  in  view  the  small 
amount  usually  applied  to  the  acre,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  earth  that  this  minute  proportion  of  lime 
is  expected  to  act  upon.  If  we  apply  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which,  at  this  time  is  considered  a  full 
dose,  let  us  calculate  in  what  proportion  the  lime  will 
be  as  regards  the  soil. 

We  have  seen  that  an  acre  contains  43,560  feet,  su- 
perficial. If  we  divide  this  amount  by  50,  we  have 
871  feet  for  each  bushel  of  lime.  The  small  amount 
that  can  be  allotted  out  of  one  bushel  to  each  of  these 
871  superficial  feet,  would  render  it  almost  impossi. 
ble  that  any  purely  mechanical  effect  could  be  pro- 
duood.  But  we  have  other  authority  for  attributing 
great  mechanical  effect  to  lime.  Profeassr  J.  J.  Mapes 
lays  it  down  with  a  degree  of  certainty  truly  aston- 
ishing: the  exact  mechanical  effect  of  lime  on  the 
different  soils.  Whether  the  'earned  Professor  has 
imagined  the  existence  of  these  phenomena,  or  wheth- 
er he  sees  with  microscopic  eyes,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  have  sometimes  had  it  suggest  itself  to  my  mind, 
that  he  was  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
illustrious  predecessor,  who  wrote  it  down  because  he 
thought  it  should  be  so. 

We  are  told  by  the  learned  Professor  at  page  227 
of  his  December  number  for  1852 :  "Some  sandy 
"soils  are  rendered  more  tenacious  by  the  use  of  lime, 
"particularly  when  accompanied  by  the  addition  of 
"organic  matter;  others  are  injured  by  the  applica- 
"tlon  of  lime.  When  the  ultimate  particles  of  s.and 
"are  spherical,  and  they  are  often  foundto  be  so  when 
"previously  acted  upon  by  water,  slight  rains  lubri- 
"cate  these  polished  surfaces  and  cause  the  sand  to 
"pack.  The  addition  of  lime  to  such  land,  applied 
"in  the  caustic  form,  roughens  these  surfaces,  form- 
"ing  silicate  of  lime,  and  prevents  the  mechanical 
.'condition  before  referred  to.  Some  lands  are  mate- 
"rially  benefitted  by  the  application  of  plaster,  both 
"from  the  .addition  of  its  chemical  constituents,  and 
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"its  peculiar  mechanical  action  in  the  attachment  of 
"particles." 

We  are  here  told  by  the  learned  Professor  that  lime 
loosens  a  sandy  soil  that  is  composed  of  round  sand, 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  take  the  polish  from  the 
surface  of  the  sand.  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that 
lime  applied  in  the  caustic  state  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  can  or  will  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  Caustic  lime  applied  to  a  loose  sandy  soil, 
such  as  is  here  described,  would  not  long  remain 
caustic,  but  would  soon  be  a  carbonate  ;  long  before 
it  could  bo  so  intermixed  with  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  sand  as  to  cause  any  sensible  eSect. 
The  quantity  of  lime  would  be  too  small  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  sand,  even  if  it  did  not  become  a  carbo- 
nate without  delay.  Caustic  lime  does  not  speedily 
combine  with  silex,  atthe  ordinary  temperature.  And 
last  but  not  least,  I  deny  that  the  roughening  of  the 
surface  of  such  sand  would  hinder  it  from  packing, 
or  render  the  soil  composed  of  such  sand  more  loose. 
But  the  efieot  of  a  dose  of  lime  might  easily  be  ex- 
pected to  do  wonders  in  a  mechanical  way  when  we 
are  told  that  plaster,  of  which  so  little  is  usually 
sown  at  a  time  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  on  the 
ground,  materially  benefits  sandy  soils  by  its  peculi- 
ar mechanical  action  in  the  attachment  of  particles. 
The  more  we  consider  these  mechanical  effects 
that  are  attributed  to  lime,  the  more  absurd  they  will 
appear  to  us. 

The  only  mechanical  effect  that  can  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  lime,  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  phenom- 
ena that  takes  place  in  the  process  of  decay.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  course  of  decay  of  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  found  in  the  soil,  vegetable  acids  are  form- 
ed which  have  more  affinity  for  lime  than  carbonic 
acid  has.  When  the  carbonate  of  lime  yields  its 
( carbonic  acid  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
acids,  the  carbonic  acid  is  set  free  in  the  gaseous 
state.  This  carbonic  acid  occupies  a  much  larger 
space  in  it?  gaseous  state  than  it  did  when  combin- 
ed with  the  lime,  and  by  its  expansion  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  rend  asunder  the  earth  in  which  this  phenom- 
ena takes  place.  In  other  words,  it  lightens  it  in 
the  same  way  that  it  lightens  a  loaf  of  bread. 

I  believe  that  in  this  way  only  is  the  soil  mellowed 
by  the  presence  of  lime,  and  that,  in  no  instance, 
does  it  render  it  more  compact.  As  to  the  other 
chemical  and  mechanical  effects  that  are  attributed 
to  it,  I  believe  that  none  such  can  be  substantiated. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  Wheat  Fly. 

On  new-years  day,  1853,  an  intelligent  farmer,  in 
the  vicinity  of  West-Chester,  brought  to  tab  a  quan- 
tity of  chair,  which  had  been  blown  ofl  in  winnowing 
his  wheat,  in  which  were  a  great  number  of  little, 
tawny,  cocoon-looking  bodies,  or  ywpae  evidently  be- 
longing to  some  insect  which  had  materially  injured 


the  size  and  quality  of  the  grain.  The  same  gentle- 
man afterwards,  at  my  request,  brought  to  me  some 
unthreshed  spikes,  or  ears  of  wheat,  in  which  were 
many  of  those  ^mjjac  deposited  on,  or  nestling  round 
the  grains,  within  the  chaff  of  the  florets.  Not  being 
an  Entomologist,  I  could  give  no  account  of  the  inju- 
rious little  animal;  but,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  in- 
quiring neighbor,I  forwarded  specimens  to  Miss  Mar- 
GARETTA  II.  MoRRis,  of  Gerreantown,  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  attainments  in  that  most  important 
department  of  Natural  History,  who  promptly  hon- 
ored me  with  the  following  sketch  of  tlie  character 
and  career  of  the  insect;  and,  at  my  request,  has 
kindly  consented  to  its  publication.  If  what  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  michievous  little  creature,  shall 
induce  intelligent  observers  to  prosecute  the  inquiry, 
and  thereby  enable  them  successfully  to  counteract 
the  evil,  the  subject  may  be  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  agricultural  community,  and  entitled  to  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Farm  Journal. 

Germantown,  January  7th,  1853. 
"JIany  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the  pupae  of  the 
Wheat  Fly,  Cecidomyia  Triiici,  [not  the  "Hessian 
Fly"— which  is  a  different  species,  called  Cecidomyia 
deslracior,]  that  famous,  or  rather  infamous  insec>,80 
well  known  in  New  York,  and  now  gradually  spread- 
ing through  Pennsylvania.  Your  farmer  friends  may 
well  dread  its  approach;  for  no  insect  need  be  more 
feared.  It  feeds  in  the  blossom  of  the  wheat,  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  According  to  Harris,  the 
eggs  hat^^h  in  about  eight  or  ten  days;the  little  yellow 
maggots  may  be  found  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the 
grain,  and  do  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  From  two  to  twenty  are  to  be  found  in  a  sin. 
gle  husk  of  a  grain;and  sometimes  on  e\ery  grain  in 
the  ear.  Grain  is  always  more  infested  by  them,whcB 
grown  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground 
they  pass  their  cliange  in  the  ground,  where  they 
all  winter,  unless,  as  in  this  case,the  crop  has 
been  late,  and  they  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
leave  their  early  home.  These  maggots  prey  on  the 
grain  in  the  milky  state;  and  tlicir  ravages  stop  when 
the  grain  becomes  hard;  ttey  do  not  burrow  into  the 
kernels;  but  live  on  the  pollen,  and  on  the  soft  mat. 
tor  of  the  germ  at  the  base  of  the  grain.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
full-grown  m<iggots  leave  off  eating,  preparatory  to 
moulting  their  skins.  The  torpid  state  lasts  only  a 
few  di'.ys;  after  which  the  insect  casts  off'  its  skin_ 
Gr^at  numbers  of  the  cast  skins  are  to  be  seen,  im. 
mediately  after  the  moulting  is  completed.  Some- 
times the  maggots  descend  and  moult  in  the  ground. 
The  late  broods  are  often  harvested  and  carried  into, 
the  barns.  It  is  not  usually  till  June,  that  they  are 
transformed  mia  pupae.  The  latter  part  of  Juuc,and 
in  July,  the  perfect  insects  may  be  seen  rising  from 
the  fields  where  the  parent  wheat  had  been  grown. 
Tlieir  progress  is  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  year. 
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In  Dk.  Harris's  new  edition  of  his  treaties  on  Insects, 
he  gives  the  various  modes  resorted  to  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  to  destroy  them;  a  few  of  which 
I  will  mention,  as  the  best :  Burn  all  the  chaff  where 
they  are  to  be  found :  plough  the  old  grain  fields  with 
a  deep  plough ;  first  sprinlcling  the  grotmd  well  with 
lime.  In  those  parts  of  New  England  where  they 
have  done  the  greatest  injury,  the  cultivation  of  fall 
sown  or  winter  grain  has  been  given  up:  and  this, 
for  some  years  to  come,  will  be  the  safest  course. 
Late  sowing  has  almost  entirely  b.anished  the  fly  from 
those  parts  of  Vermont  where  they  first  appeared;and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  starv- 
ed out,  when  these  means  are  generally  adopted  for  a 
few  years. 

The  above  extracts  have  been  taken  from  Harris;* 
but  they  are  only  a  small  portion  of  his  long  paper; 
yet  all,  perhaps,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
farmers  to  know.  I  can  assure  them,  however,  that 
they  had  better  be  up  and  doing;  or  they  will  sorely 
repent  their  supineness. 

I  will  put  these  pupae  in  a  glass  jar  with  some 
earth,  and  hope  to  raise  some  of  the  Flies;  when,  if 
I  succeed,  I  will  send  some  in  the  perfect  state  to 
you,  that  the  enemy  may  be  known  face  to  face." 

Dr.  Harris  says,  this  insect  seems  to  have  been 
long  known  in  England; — as  appears  by  an  extract 
of  a  letter  ,written  in  1771,  and  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1772.  "The  wheat  fly  is 
said  to  have  been  first  seen  in  America,  about  the 
year  1828,  f  ii  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Lower  Canada.  From  these  places 
its  ravages  have  gradually  extended,  in  various  direc- 
tions, from  year  to  year.  A  considerable  part  of 
Upper  Canada,  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
of  Massachusetts  have  been  visited  by  it;  and,  in 
1834,  it  appeared  in  Maine,  which  it  has  traversed, 
in  an  easterly  course,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a  year.  The  country  over  which  it  has  spread 
has  continued  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  its  alarming 
depredations,— the  loss  by  which  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  about  one-tenth  part  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  annual  crop  of  wheat;  nor  has  the  insect  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  any  plsce,  tiU  it  has  been  starv- 

*The  Tef.vtise  on  Inserts  ojot.ious  to  Vecstatios,  by  THADDEtJS 
WILLIAM  HAIUUS,  "    '^     '^  —  ._..-i..-^.„  ._ „t;~. ...  ..... 


ed  out  by  a  change  of  agriculture,  or  by  the  substi- 
tution of  late-sown  spring  wheat  for  the  other  varie- 
ties of  grain.  W.  D. 
West  Chester,  Penna.,  Feb.  7, 1853. 


Without  a  doubt  the  great  preponderance  of  nox- 
ious insects,  is  in  some  degree  occasioned  by  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  birds.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  the  feathered  tribes  that  live  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  insects,  and  these  should,  under  all 
circumstances,  receive  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  men.  The  Hirundinw,  or  swallow  tribe, 
particularly,  are  the  most  industrious  and  indefatiga- 
ble little  friends  of  mankind  that,  perhaps,  belong  to 
that  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Several  species  of 
them,  too,  are  semi-domesticated,  and  prefer  the  hab- 
itations provided  by  men,  as  places  of  shelter  in 
which  to  rear  their  young.  The  common  chimney 
swallow,  (Acanthxjlis  pelasgia,)  the  barn  swallow, 
(Ilirundo  riifa,)  and  the  purple  or  house  martin, 
{Progne  purpurea,)  are  familiar,especially  to  farmers 
a  id  villagers,  if  not  to  those  who  reside  in  larger 
towns  and  cities.  But  their  general  usefulness,  con- 
nected with  the  destruction  of  insects,  may,  perhaps, 
not  have  been  so  duly  considered  by  those,  even,  who 
have  been  wont  to  greet  their  coming  every  year,  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  more  genial  season.  When  it  is 
fully  considered  that  these  birds  usually  rear  from 
two  to  three  broods  of  young  before  they  take  their 
departure  again  in  autumn;  and  that  insects  consti- 
tute the  entire  food  of  the  whole  family,  the  impor- 
tant office  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  Nature,can 
only  be  estimated  and  properly  appreciated.  Some 
years  ago  I  shot  a  chimney  swallow  as  a  specimen  for 
scientific  preparation,  that  could  not  have  been  more 
than  an  hour  on  the  wing  in  the  morning,  when,  on 
opening  its  crop,  I  found  that  it  contained  over  two 
hundred  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  insects,  principally 
two-winged  flies  (Diptera).  There  are  also  other  fami- 
lies of  birds  that  are  partial  to  or  live  wholly  upon  in- 
sects. The  fly  catchers,  (Musicapidw)  the  warblers, 
{Sylviadce)a.mongst  the  latter  the  industrious  little  wil- 
low wren,  [Sylvia  trochihis)  and  also  the  Titmouses, 
[Panis)  the  common  Blue  Bird,  [Sialia  Sialis)  the 
Oriole  or  Golden  Robin,  [Icterus  Baltimore)  and  a 
host  of  others  that  visit  forests,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens, in  early  spring  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  various  species  of 
insects  that  are  attracted  thither  by  the  odor  and  nec- 
t:^r  of  the  flowers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  opening  calyx.  AVhen  it  is  known 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  eggs  are  deposited  that 
produce  tlie  insects  so  injurious  to  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  &c.,  it  will  also  be  seen  of  what  service  the 
birds  are  to  the  trees  and  the  fruit.  Often  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  there  we  certain   species  of  birds  that 
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visit  tlie  trees  for  the  purpose  of  searching  after  in 
sects;  and  even  where  they  have  perforated  the  fruit 
it  has  been  more  on  account  of  the  larvco  it  contained, 
than  for  the  fruit  itself.  Some  years  ago  a  neighbor 
of  mine  was  wont  to  take  a  station  near  a  fine  tree  of 
ox  heart  cherries,  and  remain  there  (gun  in  hand  and 
powder  flasli  well  filled)  all  day,  shooting  indiscrim- 
inately every  thing  bearing  the  form  of  a  bird  that 
dared  approach  it;  and  at  each  shot  I  ween  he  de- 
stroyed more  fruit  than  all  the  birds  that  visited  it 
for  that  purpose  would  in  a  whole  day;  besides  do- 
ing an  incalculable  injury  to  the  tree  in  permitting 
the  insect  broods  to  mature,  by  keeping  oflf  their  na- 
tural enemies.  I  have  often  even  doubted  the  utility 
of  setting  up  scare-crows,  to  prevent  birds  from  visit- 
ing corn  fields  in  the  spring;  for  they  just  as  often 
are  after  the  various  kinds  of  insect  larvoe,  especially 
cut-worms,  (which  their  instincts  teach  them  are 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corn  hill)  as  they 
are  after  the  corn  itself;  partioularlv  after  the  corn 
has  germinated.  Witness,  for  instance,  how  indus- 
triously and  regularly  crows.black-birds,  Robins,(fcc., 
will  follow  the  furrow  in  spring  plowing,  and  eagerly 
darting  after  every-thing  of  a  creeping  nature  that  is 
turned  up  by  the  farmer.  Some  of  the  Gallinaceous 
families,  or  common  fowls,  &c.,  especially  turkeys, 
perform  an  important  oflice  as  insect  scavengers,  and 
therefore  large  stocks  of  poultry  might  be  made  profit- 
able to  the  farmer  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  well 
known  to  tobacco  growers,  that  a  flock  of  turkeys 
turned  into  a  tobacco  field,  will,  for  the  time  being, 
perform  as  much  labor,  almost,  and  as  well,  as  so  ma- 
ny persons.  In  order  to  restore  a  healthy  equilibri- 
um between  birds  and  insects,  the  destruction  of  the 
former  should  be  prevented  by  public  opinion  or 
stringent  laws.  In  this  enlightened  age,  the  merci- 
less destruction  of  Tom-Tits,  Catbirds,  and  Sparrows, 
is  a  species  of  "sport"  of  a  very  equivocal  character; 
and  the  sooner  it  is  brought  to  an  end,  the  better  for 
the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and  of  common  humanit 
S.  S.  R. 
Lan.  Feb.  7th. 


For  the  Farni  Journal. 
I/audscape  Gardening,  No.  II. 

This  embraces  three  distinct  branches,  united,  yet 
difiering  materially  in  their  scientific  principles.  The 
first,  street  gardening,  I  briefly  alluded  to  in  my  last, 
and  shall  now  speak  of  the  second  or  suburban  style. 

In  forming  a  garden,  around,  behind,  or  before  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  the  first  thing  to 
be  looked  at  is  the  architectural  structure  of  the 
building.  If  it  bo  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  gardener 
must  study,  as  far  as  the  ground  will  admit,  to  con- 
form to  tho  same  general  effect,  viz:  to  have  an  un- 
even surface,  introducing  groups  and  walks  and 
terraced  borders.     This  must  bo  done  with  a  strict 


eye  to  chastity   of  design,  the  least  variation  from 
which  will  make  the  whole  a  burlesque. 

If  the  structure  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  then 
the  more  plain  and  simple  the  better,  either  by  mak- 
ing figures  mathematieally,with  box  or  other  edging, 
the  whole  forming  beds  for  flowers,  to  be  planted  ac- 
cording to  their  diSerent  species,  or  by  laying  the 
whole  down  in  grass,  and  out  of  this  cutting  irregu- 
lar figures  or  scrolls,  so  that  the  grass  is  kept  clear 
of  them.  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  stud  the  lawn 
with  promiscuous  planting. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  ground 
should  be  properly  graded,  and  to  do  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  every  thing  up  side  down;  all  alter- 
ations are  not  improvements;  which  we  see  by  every 
day's  experience. 

"Cut,  cut,  he  cries,  yon  gloomy  trees. 
Lay  low  yon  ivied  pine." 
This  is  easier  done  than  remedied  afterwards.  The 
gardener  should  go  to  work  cautiously.  In  grading 
and  planting,  for  suburban  gardens,  it  is  his  duty  to 
look  around,  and  take  advantage  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, and  cover  up  what  is  disagreeable.  Plant  ev- 
ergreens of  dense  habit  to  keep  the  latter  out  of  sight, 
such  as  the  Norway  Fir,  and  grade  the  ground  so  as 
to  open  up  even  to  a  landscape  view  of  your  neigh- 
bor's glade.  All  this  can  easily  be  done  by  a  real 
(jardemr,  who  understands  his  business.  "My  place 
ought  to  look  well,it  cost  me  adeal  of  money."  "Yes, 
it  might  have  cost  you  one  half  less  and  looked  a 
great  deal  better.  The  fault  is  your  own,  you  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  yourself,  and  you  entrusted 
it  to  one  who  knew  less."  Here  is  the  secret,  the  ex- 
perienced and  professional  gardener  wants  two  dol- 
lars a  day;  the  other  will  work  for  a  dollar.  The  one 
dollar  a  day  man,  takes  six  weeks  to  spoil  and  make 
bad,  look  worse.  The  other  would  have  accomplish- 
ed in  two  weeks,  and  made  it  look  right.  Which  is 
the  cheapest? 

After  grounds  are  properly  adjusted  and  put  in  or- 
der, no  great  talent  or  large  experience  is  required  to 
keep  them  so.  The  little  exertion  required,  combined 
as  it  is,  with  the  purest  and  most  rational  enjoyment, 
amounts  to  but  recreation;  and  often  results  in  reno-  • 
vated  health,  increased  appetite,  and  at  night  refresh- 
ing  sleep,  cheating  the  Doctor  out  of  his  fee.  I  often 
hear  ladies  (to  whom  the  cultivation  of  flowers  prop- 
erly belongs)  exclaim,  I  like  to  have  my  beds  and 
borders  in  proper  order,  but  housework  interferes 
and  takes  all  my  time:  and  besides,  if  fixed  up  over 
so  well  in  the  morning,  the  children  will  have  it  all 
torn  down  in  the  evening.  By  your  leave.fair  ladies, . 
this  objection  will  not  hold  good.  AVhencver  I  see  a 
disordered  and  dirty  garden,  1  am  prepared  to  see 
the  same  kind  of  a  kilcken:  and  the  children  may  bo 
as  easily  trained  to  let  the  flowers  alone,  as  tho  por- 
celain. You  have  taught  them  not  to  break  a  cup,  or 
enter  the  parlor  witli  dirty  feet;  »nd  surely,  the  liitlo 
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Misses  especially,  will  take  more  delight  in  a  full 
blown  rose,  and  other  beautiful  productions  of  nature, 
than  to  wish  to  destroy.  Instill  into  them  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  you  will  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  your  borders  in  good  order. 

SCOTICUS. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Farm  Fences. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  farm  containing  a  little  over 
■  one  hundred  acres;  lying  in  the  form  of  a  right  an- 
gle parallelogram,  and  which,  according  to  the  advice 
of  some  of  our  most  skillful  and  most  experienced 
farmer8,I  design  dividing  into  ten  enclosures  of  equal 
dimensions;  but  which  I  find,  according  to  my  esti- 
mate of  intended  improvements,  will  require  1330 
!  panels  of  post  and  rail  fence,  costing,  here,  $1  12J 
,  per  panel,  making  $1492  52. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  for 
the  purpose  of  confining  my  own  cattle  in  my  fields 
and  those  of  other  persons  off  them;  but  as  we  are 
required  by  the  laws  of  our  State  to  erect  good  line 
fences  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  submit  to  the  dep- 
redations committed  upon  us  by  their  cattle,  I  sup- 
}X)8e  it  is  idle  to  complain  of  so  unjust  a  tax. 

If  our  own  State  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  I  feel 
confident  there  has  been  more  money  expended  with- 
in the  last  two  years,  in  erecting  and  repairing  fen- 
ces, than  one  third  of  our  farms  would  sell  for,  and 
that  it  will  exceed  the  cost  of  all  our  towns  and  cities 
'.oinbined.  It  is  this  enormous  burden  which,  like 
an  incubus,  has  been  keeping  down  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  country;  and  the  freedom  from  it 
which  has  enabled  the  North  of  Europe,  with  a  cli- 
mate not  as  genial  as  our  own,  and  a  more  indifferent 
system  of  culture,  to  undersell  us  in  the  markets  of 
England. 

And  since  we  are  denied  protection  from  foreign 
imposition,  I  think  if  we  wish  to  compete  with  Eu- 
ropean labor,  we  must  seek  a  release  from  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  us  at  home,  both  by  ourselves 
and  by  the  laws  of  our  State;  and  expend  those  tax- 
es in  improving  our  farming. 

My  design  in  writing,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  enormous  cost  of  fenc- 
ing our  farms;  for  I  am  confident  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred could  tell  you  what  the  enclosing  and  subdivi- 
sion of  their  farms  cost  them;  and  also  to  inquire, 
through  the  "Farm  Journal,"  of  some  one  experienc- 
ed in  the  soiling  system,  whether  it  would  not  be 
greatly  to  my  advantage  to  remove  all  my  division 
fences  on  my  farm,  of  which  there  are  are  enough  to 
form  the  half  of  the  out  line  fences,and  to  expend  the 
money  which  it  would  require  to  divide  it  into  ten 
fields,  (amounting  to  $855  00  in  the  erectionof  sheds 
the  making  of  manure,  and  otherwise  improving  my 


farm  ?  If  so,  what  grain  and  grasses,  and  what  num- 
ber of  acres  of  each  it  would  require  to  support  25 
head  of  cattle  through  the  summer  ?  What  kind  of 
roots,  and  what  quantity,  would  be  necessary  for  win- 
ter feed  ?  Also,  how  many  acres  less  will  it  require 
to  support  those  cattle  by  soiling  than  by  pasturing^ 
and  what  labor  it  will  require  to  attend  to  them;  with 
any  other  information  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  soiling  system.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  greater  quantity  and  improved  quali. 
ty  of  the  manure  made,  with  the  produce  of  the  land 
which  the  fences  would  otherwise  occupy,  amounting 
to  one  and  two-thirds  acres,  would  pay  for  the  labor, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  fen- 
cine,  with  the  repairs,  and  the  produce  of  the  land 
saved  by  soiling  instead  of  pasturing,  would  be  clear 
gain.  I  do  hope  some  one  acquainted  with  the  soil- 
ing system  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  que. 
ries.  RUSTICUS. 

Oakland  Farm,  Jan.  7,  1753. 


For  the  Farm  JouniaL 
Dwarf  liocust. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Rose  Acacia,  or,dwarf  locust,  grafted 
upon  the  yellow  locust.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful 
profusion  of  flowers  which  it  bears,  the  foliage,  and 
top  of  the  tree  {which  is  round,  umbrella  shaped) 
is  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  and  more 
abundant  than  when  grown  on  its  own  root.;  and 
when  grafted  in  the  spring  in  the  ordinary  way.grows 
very  e:isy.  I  have  never  had  one  scion  to  fail;  but 
they  grovr  so  rapid, and  bear  such  a  profusion  of  flow- 
ers the  first  year,  that  the  flowers  must  be  broken  of^ 
and  the  grafts  shortened  in,  or  they  will  break  down 
before  they  have  formed  a  connection  with  the  main 
stem.  But  after  the  first  year  they  become  strong  at 
the  connexion,  but  they  should  still  be  shortened  in 
a  little,  or  they  will  sometimes  break  down  when  in 
bloom. 

The  curiosity  a  person  has  to  see  them  in  bloom, 
and  the  regret  one  feels  in  cutting  off  the  grafts 
when  growing  so  beautiful,  frequently  causes  their 
destruction  the  first  year;  which  is  certain  unless 
they  are  shortened  in  and  the  flowers  broken  off. 
DAVID  MUMMA,  Jr. 

Portsmouth,  Dauphin  co.  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1853. 
'•f 

For  the  Farm  Joumat 
Basket  Willow. 
The  subject  of  raising  willows  for  basket  making 
and  other  purposes,  mentioned  in  the  Farm  Journal 
for  February,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  having 
lands  suitable  for  growing  them;  but  our  experience 
has,  I  think,  not  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  kind 
best  suited  to  the  purpose  in  this  country,  and  the  con- 
fusion as  regards  names  among  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  describe  the  numerous  species,  render  it  ve- 
ry difficult  to  obtain  the  less  common  European  spe. 
cies  true  to  name.      Of  the  alha,  which  is  the  Hunt. 
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ingdon  Willow,desoribed  in  Shelby's  work  on  British 
forest  trees;  I  obtained  a  tree  imported  four  years 
ago  from  Engh\nd;  it  is  a  fast  growing,  upright  tree, 
ani  is  described  as  among  the  largest  growing  of  the 
genus;  it  is  rather  less  spreading  in  habit  than  the 
Russelliana,  and  appears  likely  to  be  as  suitable  as 
that  species  for  most  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used;  the  shoot  of  both  I  suppose  will  be  found  too 
coarse  for  lino  work. — The  Russelliana,  the  Bedford 
willow  of  London  and  Selby,  is  the  best  known  here 
of  any  imported  species, except  the  weeping  willow  and 
yellow  willow  [Babylonica  and  Vitellina),  being  our 
large  common  green  willow.  Loudon,  who  mentions 
170  species  as  introduced  into  Britain,  names  as  best 
for  basket  making,  the  following  species,  viz  :  Vimin- 
alis,  which  he  describes  as  growing  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty feet  high;  Forhyana,  five  to  eight  feet;  Decipiens, 
thirty  to  forty  feet;  Helix,  ten  to  twelve;  Vitellina, 
thirty  to  forty;  and  Purpurea,  three  to  four  feet;  and 
besides,  mentions  Rubra,  triandra,  acuminata,  and 
some  others  as  suitable.  Of  Viminalis  I  have  twice 
purchased  a  specimen  tree  under  that  name,and  have 
one  growing,  but  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not  the 
epecies  described  by  Evelyn,  or  Loudon,as  Viminalis, 
I  have  the  Forhyana  from  three  different  person8,and 
believe  that  I  have  the  species  correct;  this  makes 
long  slender  shoots;  I  have  one  before  me  seven  feet 
long  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  baskets. 

The  decipiens  or  Welsh  Varnished  willow,  much 
cultivated  as  bitsket  willow  in  England, docs  not  here 
make  shoots  equal  in  length,  and  I  judge  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  Bedford  willow,  with  which  it  is  classed. 
The  Vitellina  is  our  common  yellow  willow,  and  is 
generally  known.  The  Rubra  and  acuminata  ap- 
pear promising,I  but  have  not  yet  headed  them  down. 

In  order  to  obtain  shoots  for  basket  making  and 
other  purposes,  of  the  large  growing  species,  such  as 
alba,  russelliana,  fragilis,  Vitellina,  decipiens,  &c.,it  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  root  to  acquire  strength  be- 
fore heading  down, and  then  to  take  off  the  trunk  and 
branches  at  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  after 
which  it  will  only  require  the  sprouting  surface  to  be 
diminished,  if  the  shoots  are  too  abundant  and  not 
long  enough,  or  if  the  shoots  are  too  strong,  then  to  in- 
crease the  sprouting  surface,  by  leaving  a  few  inches 
of  the  base  of  the  shoot  uncut,  to  produce  shoots  the 
succeeding  year.  But  for  the  Forhyana  and  other 
Braall  species,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  near  the  ground, 
and  they  may  be  planted  near  together.  I  have  sev- 
eral tufts  or  branches  of  the  Forhyana  planted  about 
three  feet  apart,  which  are  annually  cut  down,  and 
ppduce  abundance  of  good  shoots  every  year. 

But  apart  from  the  valne  of  the  several  species  for 
economical  purposes,  several  of  them  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  ornamental  trees  and  shrub?, among 
these,  the  Caprea  or  goat  willow, with  broad, oval  leaf, 
is  highly  ornamental,  more  especially  the  male  plant 


during  the  flowering  season.  The  Pentandra  has 
smooth  and  glossy  leaves,  broader  than  is  usual  in 
the  genus,  with  the  odor  of  the  Evergreen  Bany  tree; 
this  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  species. 

The  daphnoides  and  pomeranica  have  dark  glossy 
bark,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  Rotundata  is 
remarkable  for  its  nearly  circular  leaves.  The  Ros- 
marinifolia,  a  shrub  five  or  six  feet  high,  has  leaves 
resembling  the  common  rosemary.  The  Croiceana 
an  English  species,  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  difference  of  the  species  in  form,  size,  and  color; 
the  general  adaptation  to,  and  great  luxuriance  in 
rich,  cool,  moist  soils;  should  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  ornamental  plantations,  where  the  soil  situation 
and  other  circumstances,  are  suitable. 

ALAN  W.  CORSON. 

Montgomery  county. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Common  vs.  Shanghae   Fowls. 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

There  being  no  abatement  of 
the  "fowl  mania,"  but  rather  an  increase  of  the  "pre- 
monitory symptoms,"  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  the  result  of  an 
experiment  on  a  small  scale,  by  one  who  has  had  a 
sliyht  affection — it  may  interest  some  of  the  many 
readers  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

I  would,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  did 
not  take  the  disease  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  rather 
had  it  forced  upon  me  by  a  very  particular  friend, 
(who  shall  be  nameless)  and  who  had  been  even  then, 
nearly  a  year  since,  completely  impressed  with  the 
affection.  Time  and  again  would  he  urge  me  to  go 
into  the  "ranks  of  the  fancy,"  showing  conclusively 
(at  least  to  his  own  mind)  that  this  "mania"  was  no 
mania  at  all,  but  a  bona  fide  fact,  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents.  That  the  breeding  of  the  celebrated  fowls  ' 
was  a  more  lucrative  investment  than  any  thing  on 
which  the  farmers  could  at  present  employ  their  time 
and  means.  Stating  that  these  fowls  require  less 
feed  and  would  lay  more  eggs  than  our  ordinary  dung 
hill  breeds,  and  were  intrinsically  of  far  greater  val-  ■ 
ue,  &a.,  &a. 

Well,  you  see,  Messrs.  editors,  as  I  am  rather  of  a 
phlegmatic  temperament,  I  was  too  slow,  behind 
the  ago,  &c.  Not  "turning  my  spoon  right  side  up 
when  such  golden  showers  were  falling,"  in  time  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  benefits  accruing.  As  my 
friend— who,  by  the  by,  is  contrary  to  myself,  of  a. 
very  affectionate  and  ardent  temperament-  could  not^ 
rest  easy  until  he  should  succeed  in  some  way  to  eui  ■ 
list  me  in  iho  fowl  cause,  and  as  no  other  mode  would', 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose,he  very  liberally  (though, 
it  may  have  been  only  a  bait  thrown  out  to  infect  nie 
with  the  prevailing  mania)  ofi'ered  me  three  eggs  of 
"Sliangliaes"  as  a  present — of  course  so  disinterested  , 
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a  favor  could  not  be  refused— and,  consequently,  I 
was  fairly  embarked  in  an  enterprise  "fair  or  fowl," 
and  the  result  ot  which  I  am  now  going  to  state. 

The  three  eggs  I  placed  under  a  common  hen  for 
incubation,  and  about  the  first  of  August  last,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  chicks  make  their  exit 
from  the  eggs,  the  third  one  being  addled.  Fortu- 
nately these  chicks  proved  male  and  female.  They 
were  well  cared  for.  They  soon  out-grew  all  the 
f^ommon  stock  of  the  same  age.  They putmein  mind 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  story  of  the  boy,  who  took 
a  night's  lodging  on  a  pile  of  guano  :  rising  in  the 
morning,  he  found  to  his  great  astonishment  that  his 
clothes  had  become  far  too  small  to  contain  his  now 
overgrown  carcase.  Such  appeared  my  Shanghaes, 
particularly  the  male.  They  have,  however,  by  this 
time  become  more  respectable  in  appearance,  and  I 
doubt  if  a  more  dignified  specimen  of  the  feathered 
"celestial"  race  could  now  be  found.  At  six  months 
old  the  hen  weighs  6  lbs.  and  the  male  7J  lbs.  Had 
they  been  raised  in  the  spring,  no  doubt  their  weight 
would  be  considerably  more. 

I  have  already  taken  up  more  space  than  I  intend, 
el,  and  must  now  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  communication— the  result  of  this  small 
experiment. 

These  fowls  were  hatched  on  the  first  of  August ; 
are  now  six  months  old.  On  the  19th  January  the 
hen  commenced  laying,  and  by  the  1st  of  February, 
or  in  13  days  produced  eleven  eggs,  and  still  contin- 
ues to  drop  an  egg  a  day.  To  compare  them  with 
the  common  fowls,  I  may  say  that  I  have  sixty  or 
seventy  ranging  the  yard  and  barn,  from  all  of  which 
I  procured  four  dozen  of  eggs  during  the  month  of 
January — less  than  one  egg  for  each  hen  in  31  days 
and  the  Shanghai  hen  11  eggs  in  13  days,  or  about 
two  dozen  in  one  month.  It  would  thus  take  two 
Shanghae  hens,  or  say  three,  to  produce  as  many 
eggs  in  a  month  as  si.'jty  or  seventy  common  hens. 
This  statement  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
will  probably  seem  incredible  to  many. 

It  rather  exceeds  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Bumstead's  state- 
ment as  givon  in  vol.  1  pg.  19  of  Farm  Journal,  that 
"one  Shanghae  cock  and  two  hens  will  produce  more 
eggs  in  three  month's  time,  of  a  greater  size  and 
richer  quality,  than  five  times  that  number  of  ordi- 
nary hens  will  do  in  one  year."  Some  time  after 
this  statement  appeared  in  the  Journal,  '.  K.  E.  of 
Chester  county,  soe  (pg.  174,  vol.  1,)  gave  the  editor  a 
pretty  hard  "hit"  in  regard  to  publishing  such  ex- 
tracts, and  desired  that  the  Rev.  gentleman  "desig- 
nate the  variety  so  extraordinary,  as  a  benefit  to  us 
farmers  to  enable  us  to  avoid  them."  I  will  merely 
add  that  my  hen  lays  one  egg  a  day,  and  my  cock 
don't  lay  two,  (too)  and  to  enable  the  Dr.  and  others 
similarly  minded,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  them,  that 
my  fowls  are  of  the  variety  of  yellow  Shanghaes. 
Respectful  y,        ^  J-  B-  G- 

MouNTViLLE,  Lancaster  CO. ,  Feb.  5th,  1853. 


For  the  Farm  Jou  '  a!. 
Gueuou  on  Milch  Cows. 

Having  seen  a  short  aiticleinthe  December  numljer 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  on  Guenon's  system  of  judg- 
ing milk  cows,  and  being  a  believer  in  the  science, 
looking  for  information  from  every  source,  upon  that 
subject,  I  thought  the  article  alluded  to  would  have 
called  out  a  short  response  from  some  of  your  numer- 
ous readers,  to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  As  there 
are  many  believers  within  your  vicinity  who  profess 
to  understand  the  science,  and  practice  upon  it  for 
their  own  use,  I  hope  they  will  be  willing  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  as  to  whether  it  ia 
true  or  false,  according  to  their  judgment.  By  so 
doing  they  will  much  oblige 


A  Learner. 


February  16,  1853. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry. 

Mr.  Editor:— Permit  me,  through  the  pages  of 
your  Journal,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cranberry.  The  culture  of  this  fruit 
has  been  much  neglected  in  many  of  our  States,  and 
no  crop,  in  my  opinion,  will  pay  the  cultivator,  on 
many  soils,  as  well  as  the  cranberry.  One  acre  of 
well-prepared  land  will  produce  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  mar- 
ketable fruit.  The  harvesting  is  done  with  an  iron 
rake,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  one  man,  with  a 
boy  to  gather  up  the  scattering  fruit,  will  gather  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  day. 

The  selection  of  soil  suitable  for  their  growth  re- 
quires some  observation  and  practice  to  ensure  com- 
plete success.  A  clayey  soil  which  contains  moisture 
and  is  not  liable  to  bake  ;  a  dark,  deep  loam  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  ;  bogs  or  swamps  which  can  be  made 
moderately  dry,  arj  all  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  cranberry.  In  fact,  I  have  seen,  even  in  bogs 
which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  cover- 
ed with  water,  the  cranberry  entirely  in  possession 
of  the  soil,  rooting  out  all  other  vegetation.  In  our 
own  county  of  Chester,  there  are  now  countless  acres 
of  idle  and  worthless  land  that  with  but  little  expense 
might  be  reclaimed  and  brought  into  condition  for  ^ 
the  culture  of  this  fruit. 

As  far  as  I  can  speak  from  experience,  there  is 
but  one  variety  that  naturalizes  itself  and  succeeds 
well  on  dry  or  upland  soil ;  this  is  the  "Bell"  which 
is  much  larger  than  the  "Barberry"  or  the  "cherry," 
and  grows  much  in  the  form  of  an  egg ;  and  in  the 
wild  stale  grows  on  the  edges  of  the  cranberry  bogs, 
inclining  to  spread  its  way  to  upland  or  dry  soil. 
Persons  commencing  the  culture  should  begin  with 
those  that  have  become  naturalized  to  dry  soil ;  by 
this  means  they  will  much  sooner  and  with  less  ex- 
pense get  up  a  stock,  as  they  increase  very  fast. 
Tho  soil,  before  planting,  should  be  well  prepared 
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by  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  made  quite  even. 
Mark  out  the  drills  about  twenty  inches  apart,  and 
set  the  plants  eight  to  twelve  inches  distant  in  the 
drills ;  they  should  have  a  slight  hoeing  at  first,  un- 
til the  roots  have  taken  a  fast  hold  in  the  ground. 
After  that  they  will  need  no  other  attention.  In  two 
or  three  years  they  will  run  together  and  cover  the 
ground  entirely  over. 

The  fruit  is  much  larger  and  of  finer  flavor  grown 
by  cultivation  than  in  the  wild  state,  and  it  readily 
keeps,  from  the  harvesting  of  one  year,  until  the 
next.  The  time  for  planting  in  spring,  is  from  mid- 
dle of  March  till  first  of  May  ;  and  for  fall,  October 
and  November.  G. 


For  the  Farm  Journal 
Pennsylvania  Seedling  Fruit. 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

I  send  you  a  description  and 
outline  of  three  apples,  not  yet  generally  known  to 
the  pomological  public.  I  think  these  will  prove  to 
be  desirable  varieties,  when  once  disseminated. 

Fig.  1.  William  Penn. — This  tree  came  from  seed 
was  first  noticed  by  S.  W.  Mifilin,  of  Columbia.  Size 
above  medium;  color  dull  red,on  a  yellow  ground,feint- 
ly  streaked  with  light  red  ;  flavor  pleasant,  sub-acid, 
with  a  peculiar  aroma;  flesh  firm,  yellow,  good ;  ripe 
December  to  January. 


Fig.  2.  Mart  ANNE-This  is  also  a  seedling  that  orig. 
"mated  in  Columbia,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  W.  Penn. 
Color  pale  yellow,  marked  with  small  grey  dots;  size 
rather  below  medium  ;  flavor  crisp,  pleasant,  nearly 
sweet,  juicy  and  good ;  ripe  November  to  January. 


Fig.  2. 
Fig.  3.  Washington's  Favorite. — At  the  time  that 
Gen.  Washington  resided  in  Philadelphia,  he  bouglit 


1. 

up  all  the  apples  of  this  variety  that  he  could  pro- 
cure. It  was  then  growing  on  the  farm,  since  owned 
by  Dr.  Parrish,  near  Philadelphia,  from  whence  the 


Fig.  3. 
grafts  were  procured,  and  the  name  lost.     From  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  favorite  fruit  of  the   General — it 
has  here  been  known  by  the  name  designated— may 
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prove  synonymous  with  some  known  variety.  Size 
about  medium;  color  yellow;  form  round,  rather  flat; 
flavor  slightly  sub-acid;  flesh  dissolving  in  the  mouth, 
ric!i,  juicy  and  very  pleasant;  ripe  November  to 
January. 

Respectfully, 

J.  B.   GARr.ER. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  Feb.  12th,  1853. 


Guenon  on  Milch  Cows. 
The  following  communication  is  by  one  of  our 
readers,  not  a  farmer,  who  has  probably  paid  more 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  better  posted  up  than 
any  one  in  this  section  of  country.  He  is  often  call- 
ed on  \ij  farmers  to  buy  their  cows. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

As  your  columns  are  open  for  the  discussion  of 
any  subject  that  will  benefit  the  iarmers,  I  have 
thought  there  was  none  at  this  time  of  any  more  im- 
portance than  raising  stock ;  and  within  this  vicinity 
than  of  good  milk  cows.  I  have  owned  Guenon's 
theory  for  3  or  4  years,  and  believe  in  it.  But  see- 
ing a  notice  of  another  work  coming  out,  simplifying 
Guenon's  theory,  or  making  it  plain  to  every  reader, 
I  purchased  a  copy  as  soon  as  received  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse,  and  find  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions worthy  of  being  remembered,  and  would  rocom- 
menl  to  every  one  having  a  Guenon,  to  have  the 
Treatise  by  John  Nefflin  confirming  it.  I  may  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  again,  and,  perhaps,  give 
my  opinion  upon  it.  But  I  say  now,  to  every  body 
raising  or  keeping  milk  stock,  to  purchase  it.  They 
will  never  regret  the  price  paid  for  it :  30  cents. 
A  Believer  in  tbf.  Science. 

West  Chester,  2nd  mo.  17,  '53. 


Plan  for  Building  a  I.lme  Kiln. 

Eaquiries  having  been  addressed  us  as  to  the  best 
methol  of  constructing  a  lime  kiln,  we  applied  to 
our  friend,  Jonathan  C.  Baldwin,  formerly  President 
of  the  Chester  county  Horticultural  Society,and  whose 
experienoe  of  many  years  on  this  subject,  entitles 
Ilia  suggestions  to  as  much  weight  as  hi*  well-known 
skill  in  cultivating  and  testing  choice  fruit  has  esten- 
ded  his  reputation  as  a  pomologist.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

"My  experienso  of  the  best  plan  of  constructing  a 
lime  kiln  for  burning  wholly  with  wood,  is,  in  the 
first  place :  select  a  suitable  spot,  a  bank  if  practica- 
ble, and  excavate  the  foundation.  Lay  out  the  bot- 
tom 7  feet  by  0,  the  9  feet  extending  from  the  eye 
back.  Then  lay  out  the  eye  10  inches  wide,  through 
the  breast,  which  should  be  7  feet  thick,  and  concave 
in  front,  which  greatly  increases  the  strength. 

After  the  foundation  is  thus  laid  out,  proceed  with 
the  building,  which  should  be  double ;  that  is,  build 
your  wall  next  the  bank  from  1  foot  to  15  in.  thick, 
leaving  about  G  or  8  inches  short  of  the  dimensions 


already  given,  which  lining  is  to  be  built  of  s'ate  or 
soap-stone,  6  or  eight  inches  long,  or  other  stone  that 
will  stand  the  fire.  The  advantage  in  this  mode  is, 
that  when  any  part  of  the  kiln  burns  out,  or  the 
whole,  which  it  will  do,  it  can  be  repaired  without 
pulling  down  the  kiln. 

At  the  height  of  12  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln, place  a  pole  directly  over  the  centre  of  thekiln  and 
eye  the  longest  way,  (9  feet)  whichmaybeasapling,the 
heavy  end  being  placed  on  the  bank,  and  let  it  ex- 
tend over  the  kiln  at  least  15  feet.  Measure  olF  TJ 
feet  from  the  centre,  each  way.  Lay  another  pole 
across  the  kiln,  crossing  the  former  one  at  right  an- 
gles in  the  centre.  Measure  C  feet  each  way  from 
the  centre.  You  now  have  those  poles  12  feet  high 
from  the  bottom,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bulge. 
Then  drop  lines  from  each  end  of  the  15  feet  mark, 
down  to  each  end  of  the  9  feet ;  likewise  from  each 
end  of  the  12  feet  drop  lines  to  each  end  of  the  7 
feet.  You  now  have  the  pot  of  the  kiln  laid  out  7  feet 
by  9  at  the  bottom,  and  12  by  15  at  the  bulge.  The 
mason  will  find  a  great  advantage  in  th.se  lines,  ip 
giving  the  kiln  a  true  and  regular  slope. 

It  is  understood  the  shape  ot  the  kiln  is  to  be  oval. 
At  this  height  lay  out  a  bushel  hole  at  the  back  part 
of  the  kiln,  for  filling  and  emptying.  It  should  be 
3  foot  wide  at  the  pot,  splaying  out  to  5  feet.  The 
kiln  above  the  bulge,  should  be  3  J  or  4  feet  high,  not 
more,  and,  carried  up  straight.  The  pot  and  breast 
should  both  be  carried  up  at  the  same  time.  The  eye 
10  inches  wide,  should  be  carried  up  that  width,  2 
feet  high  in  front,  and  2  feet  5  inches  inside.  Next 
the  pot,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  the  top  stones 
should  be  large,  as  the^grates  on  which  the  wood  is 
thrown,  rest  on  them.  We  then  drop  back,  4  inches 
on  each  side,  which  increases  the  eye  to  18  inches, 
for  the  bushel  to  pass  in  and  out.  It  is  carried  up 
straight  20  inches,  and  then  brought  over  to  close. 
The  eye  should  not  be  built  double,  like  the  pot,  but 
of  large  slate  or  soap  stones  to  stand  the  fire.  In 
describing  the  breast,  I  have  said  it  should  be  7  feet 
thick,  and  a  concave  semi-circle  of  about  12  feet 
radius.  The  wing  should  extend  pretty  well  out,  as 
it  strengthens  the  breast  very  much  to  top,  which 
should  batter  li  inches  to  the  foot  from  bottom. 
There  is  no  kiln  so  hard  on  the  front,  as  those  that 
are  burned  wholly  with  wood. 

The  kiln  now  being  up,  it  is  necesaary  to  have  a 
bench  6  or  8  inches  thick,  and  20  inches  high  inside 
the  pot  for   filling.  

A  kiln  aa  above,  will  hold  1,000  to  1,100   bushels 


How  TO  Grow  Rich. — A  man  who  is  very  rich 
now,  was  very  poor  when  he  was  a  boy.  When  ask- 
ed how  he  got  his  riches,  he  replied" — "My  father 
taught  me  never  to  play  till  my  work  was  finished, 
and  never  to  spend  my  money  until  I  had  earned  it," 
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Our  New  Volump. 

The  present  number  closes  the  second  volume  o' 
the  Farm  Journal.  An  index  will  accompany  it,mak- 
ing  a  volume,  when  bound,  which  we  think  our  sub- 
scribers will  admit  to  contain  much  valuable  matter, 
and  practical  experiments  and  suggestions,  far  more 
than  remunerating  them  for  the  small  price  of  sub- 
scription. It  is  intended  to  issue  the  twelve  numbers  of 
the  new  volume,  within  the  present  year,  so  as  to  make 
it  commence  with  the  year,  hereafter, which  wo  think 
will  be  more  convenient  and  satisfactory.  Our  ar- 
rangements are  such,  that  the  volume  now  coming  on 
the  first  of  next  month,  will  be  superior  to  .either  of 
the  preceding,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  reading  mat^ 
which  has  already  been  increased  three  or  four  pages, 
but  also,  in  the  variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  the 
farmer,  which  will  be  treated  of.  Illustrations  will 
accompany  each  number,  consisting  of  original  por- 
traits of  all  kinds  of  stock,  particularly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; new  and  improved  implements,  and  machine- 
ry, farm  buildings,  &o.  The  fruit  department  wil' 
receive  especial  attention,  and  we  hope  to  have  en- 
gravings of  all  our  Pennsylvania  seedling  fruits  wor" 
thy  of  cultivation.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubljery. 
new  and  rare  trees  and  plants,  designing  and  laying 
out  grounds,  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  &c.,  sliall  all 
receive  their  share  of  attention.  We  have  facilities 
for  attending  to  these  several  branches,  either  our- 
selves, or  by  the  promised  aid  of  our  correspon- 
dents, equal  at  least  to  any  other  agricultural  Jour 
nal.  Our  subscription  list  has  been  very  considera" 
bly  increased  since  its  removal  to  West  Cheater,  and 
we  hope  for  large  additions  to  the  new  volume.  Our 
friends  through  the  State,  who  think  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  have  an  agricultural  paper,  can  greatly  as- 
sist us  by  getting  up  clubs  in  their  respective  neigh" 
borhoods,  and  forwarding  us  the  amount.  Those 
who  wish  to  discontinue,  and  we  hope  there  will  be 
but  very  few  of  this  class,  will  please  notify  us  before 
the  issue  of  next  number.  Bills  will  be  sent  with  the 
present  number,  which  we  shall  be  obliged  by  hav- 
ing the  amounts  remitted  to  us,  as  they  are  too  small 
to  admit  of  employing  a  collector. 

-♦• 

George  Walker's  Premium  Crop  of  Corn. 

The  manuscript  report  of  the  above  sent  us  from 
Harrisburg,  we  find  contains  some  errata,  which 
should  bj  corrected.  Only  two  names  were  append- 
ed to  it,  that  of  Judge  Wm.  Jessup  being  omitted.  As 
he  was  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  measuring  of 
the  corn  and  surveying  the  ground,  and  as  his  name, 
so  extensively  known,  affords  in  itself  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  report,  it  is  prop- 
er it  should  be  added. 

There  was  an  omission  also  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tance. It  should  read  "in  rows  3J  feet  apartj  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  3  feet  apart  in  rows  run. 
ning  east  and  west."  "Workecf  twenty  six  hills," 
should  read  "husked  t  vonty  sis  hiUa." 


Wheat  Bran  as  a  Stimulant  for  Corn. 

"Would  you  think  it,  I  have  found  ipheat  bran  a 
greater  stimulant  for  corn  than  Chemical  Salts,  or 
Guano  mixed  with  common  salt,  or  mixed  with  Plas- 
ter of  Paris,  or  even  of  rich  hog-pen  manure,  or  well- 
rotted  summer  cow-pen  manure,  and  the  corn  nearly 
or  quite  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  above,  which  was 
guano  mixed  with  common  salt,  in  the  proportion  of 
200  lbs.  to  f  bush,  salt."  L.  W.  Allen. 

Caroline  co.  Va.,  Jan.  6,  1853. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  American  Farmer, 
Baltimore,  which  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  tho  best  ag- 
ricultural papers  in  the  country,  and  abounds,  both 
in  its  editorial,  and  original  communications,  with 
really  practical  and  valuable  matter. 

The  use  of  bran,  as  a  "mineral  food  for  the  young 
Indian  corn  plant,"  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  tho 
readers  of  the  Farm  Journal,  page  56,  of  present  vol. 
ume,  by  our  able  correspondent  and  sound  agricultur- 
al chemist,G.  Blight  Browne,  of  Montgomery  county. 
His  whole  article  should  be  referred  to  at  this  time. 
In  it  he  says^"The  bran,  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
wet,  will  enter  into  decay,  (eremacausis,)  and  car- 
bonic acid  will  be  formed  and  set  free.  Heat  will  be 
evolved.  The  free  carbonic  acid  will  aid  in  dissolving 
the  mineral  matter,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  The  root  will  soon  extend  over  a  lar- 
ger surfaoe,and  will  be  adequate  to  continue  the  sup- 
ply without  this  artificial  aid.  Five  bushels  of  bran  by 
double  measure,  will  be  sufBcient  per  acre,  and  tho 
farmer  will,  if  his  land  is  in  good  order  otherwise, 
be  generously  repaid  in  the  harvest  time  of  his  corn." 

Rhododeudrous  and  Kalmias. 

Rhododendron  maximum,  and  Kalraia  Latifolia 
are  two  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  unsurpassed  in  their 
natural  beauty  and  profuse  blossoms  on  the  sides  and 
tops  of  our  mountains,by  any  thing  we  are  acquainted 
with..  They  are  always  difiicult  to  transplant, 
and  flourish  in  open  ground,  or  even  in  the  shade, 
which  is  a  cause  of  general  regret.  It  appears  by 
the  following  from  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora,  and 
which  we  copy  from  Warder's  Horticultural  Review, 
that  Lime  even  in  small  quantities  is  poisonous  to 
them,  and  that  they  cannot  thrive  where  there  is  any 
particle  of  it  in  the  soil. 

We  have  before  us  an  original  letter  frpm  David 
Thomas,  a  celebrated  tree  and  fruit  cuUurist  in  New 
York,  to  a  lady  friend  in  Michigan,  who  is  an  enthus- 
iastic cultivator  of  plants  and  flowers.  In  this  letter 
he  recommends  the  soil  taken  -from  the  brink  of  a 
ravine,  where  the  lime  has  been  leached  out  of  it  by 
the  rains.  He  has  tried  the  soil  with  entire  success. 
Some  peat  earth  may  be  mixed  with  it  to  advantage, 
provided  it  be  brought  from  a  locality  where  limo 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  mixed  wit  it.  The  soil  where 
they  flourish  in  all  their  beauty  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  graywacke  rocks,  in 
which  there  is  no  lime.  This  peculiarity  should  al- 
ways, we  think,  be  regarded  in  the  culture  of  these 
plants.  They  should  always  be  planted  in  the  shade, 
as  they  select  shady  woods  for  their  habitat  among 
their  native  hills  in  Now  York  and  Pennsylvania.  If 
any  of  our  citizens  wish  to  cultivate  those  boautifn 
.plants.itwillcostthemvery  little  to  try  the  esporimen' 
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DURHAM  COW,  CHEURY,  SIX    YEARS  OLD,  BRED    AND  OWNED    BY   A.  BOtMAR,  WEST 
CUEaSTER,  Pa. 
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Improved  Stock. 

The  portraits  of  bull  and  cow  on  opposite  page, 
engraved  from  daguerreotype  likenesses,  are  speci- 
mens of  what  may  be  attained  by  scientific  and  judi- 
cious crosses  of  choice  native  stock,  with  selected  tho- 
rough bred  Durham  bulls.  They  are  grade  animals, 
the  bull  being  15-lG,  aud  the  cow  j  Durham,  andare 
fully  equal  in  some  points  to  thorough  breds.  They 
wore  bred  aud  are  now  owned  by  A.  Bolmar,  of  West 
Chester,  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  boarding  scliool 
Institution,  which  bears  his  name,  and  whose 
herd  of  cows  and  heifers,  41  in  number,  all  of  his 
own  raising,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  Durham 
blood,  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  su- 
perior as  a  whole  to  any  dairy  of  the  same  number 
in  this  section  of  country. 

The  bull,  "Henry  Clay,"  was  only  two  years  old, 
the  24th  of  December  last,  and  weighed,  the  day  the 
daguerreotype  was  taken,  1G97  lbs.  He  measures 
from  between  his  horns,  to  the  perpendicular  line  of 
the  tail  10  feet  6  inches,  aud  10  feet  round  the  girth 
behind  the  shoulder.  His  sire  was  got  by  imported 
Yorkshireman,  bred  by  Thomas  Bates,  Kirkleaving- 
ton,  England,  selected  there  and  brought  into  this 
county  a  few  years  since  by  Joseph  Cope,  dam  Vir- 
ginia, out  of  imported  "Strawberry  girl,"  by  impor- 
ted bull,  "His  Grace."  "Henry  Clay"  was  got  by 
P.  Worth's  bull,  dam  Red  Rose,  by  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  Grandjdam  Rose  by  Strode's  bull.  Grand  dam 
Muley,  a  half  blood  by  a  bull  of  John  Hare  Powell's. 
Muley  was  a  very  superior  cow  of  fine  points,  large 
size,  and  gave  32  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  made 
12  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.  She  was  selected  by  A. 
Bolmar,  as  the  starting  point  in  breeding,  and  the  per- 
fection his  beautiful  herd  has  been  brought  up  to, 
evinces  his  judgment  in  her  selection  and  subsequent 
crosses.  Cherry  No.  2  is  also  descended  from  her, 
being  J  Durham,  got  by  Traveler  out  of  Rose.  Cherry 
is  a  splendid  cow,  and  on  the  loin,  back  and  hips, 
and  in  her  straightness  behind,  is  seldom  surpassed. 
She  is  also  very  fine  in  the  bone. 

Thisiierd  of  cows  and  the  complete  cow-house  & 
fixtures,  are  models  in  thoir  way,  and  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  cow  stable  is  104  feet  long,  ceiled  and  plaster- 
ed, the  floor  all  paved  with  brick.  It  is  24  feet  wide, 
allowing  a  space  for  cows  to  stand,  of  9  feet,  with  a 
passage  of  5  feet  wide  behind,  feed-trough  2  feet,  and 
an  entry  8  feet  wide,  fronting  the  stalls,  and  covered 
with  mortar  floor.  There  is  a  gutter  behind  the 
cows,  graded  so  as  to  have  a  two  feet  fall  in  the 
length  of  the  stable,  and  a  sink  at  the  lower  end  to 
catch  urine,  &a.,  which  is  mixed  with  soil,  and  car- 
ried out  on  the  land.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  allowed 
to  be  wasted.  Each  cow  gets  about  half  bushel  of 
sugar  beets  per  day.  As  they  get  old  so  as  to  be  un- 
profitable for  dairy  purposes,  they  are  fattened  and 
slaughtered  for  the -use  of  the  school,  weighing  gene- 


Uy  from  7  J  to  800  lbs.  One  killed  last  fall,  weigh- 
ed 810  lbs.  Their  places  are  filled  up  by  the  young 
heifers  coming  in. 

Water  is  thrown  into  the  barn-yard  by  hydraulic 
ram,  affording  a  constant  supply. 

The  farm  attached  to  the  Institution,  of  over  100 
acres,  under  the  charge  of  his  Englisli  farm  manager, 
John  Lac,  is  a  pattern  of  clean  tillage,  neatness  and 
productiveness  not  often  met  with.  The  pastures  are 
well  set  with  natural  green  grass,  (poa  pratensis,) 
which  is  sustai'ned  by  top-dressing.  All  the  buildings 
and  fixtures  for  cooking  and  steaming  food,  piggery 
&o.,  are  of  the  most  complete  description.  The  lat- 
ter, containing  at  this  time  50  hogs,  shall  be  describ- 
ed in  our  next.  They  are  of  the  Chester  county 
breed,  and  have  been  sold  to  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  A  daguerreotype  of  one  of  his  superior  boars 
is  in  process  of  engraving,  for  next  number  of  the 
Journal. 


Guenou's  Method  of  Choosing  Milch  Cows. 
We  give  below  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Agricultural  Society,  appointed  to  test  the 
correctness  of  Guenon's  theory,  and  also  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  some  cows,  made  by  John  Nef- 
flin,who  appears  to  have  verified  and  tested  it  by  ma- 
ny years  of  observation.  He  has  compiled  a  pam- 
phlet, on  the  subject  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken,  detailing  the  method  of  judging  cows,  with 
seventy-eight  illustrations.  It  is  published  by  C.  B. 
Rogers,  29  Market  st.,  Philad.,  and  may  be  had  of 
him,  and  also  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  this 
Borough;  price  30  cts.  Although  this  system  was 
much  ridiculed  at  first,  we  consider  its  principles  as 
fully  established  by  actual  experiments.  It  has  been 
proven  to  be  correct,  by  many  of  our  best  dairymen 
in  this  section.  Like  many  other  things,  however,  it 
requires  to  be  studied  carefully,  not  merely  glanced 
over  in  a  cursory  manner.  The  system  has  been  dis- 
credited in  some  places,  by  persons  mastering  a 
few  of  the  points,  and  undertaking  to  judge  as  if 
they  had  mastered  the  whole.  It  is  not  difiioult  to  learn, 
but  nice  details  are  to  be  understood,  and  examined; 
and  time,  practice,  and  close  observation,  are  necessa- 
ry. With  these,  every  farmer  can  easily  comprehend 
the  system,  and  save  himself  a  heavy  loss,  in  rearing 
and  keeping  poor  milkers.  Nefflin's  work  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Guenon's,  somewhat  reduced  in 
size,  and  perhaps  simplified,  especially  that  part  re- 
lative to  crossing  in  breeding.  On  this  head  wo  quote 
the  following,  and  recommend  farmers  to  obtain  both 
works. 

REPORT 
Of  (he  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  Mr.  John  Kefflin'-i  simpUfication  of  Guenon's  me- 
thod of  testing  the  value  of' milch  cows. 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  exami- 
nation of  Guenon's  system,  very  respectfully  offer  the 
result  of  their  proceedings. 
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As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  practical  importance 
to  the  farmer,  and  no  confidence  in  it  can  be  created 
by  vague  generalities  or  isolated  assertions  on  the 
part  of  those  who  may  have  given  to  it  some  atten- 
tion, the  Committe  have  endeavored  by  personal  ob- 
servation to  verify  the  published  statements.  The 
fortunate  arrival  in  this  country  of  a  Gorman  farmer, 
Mr.  Nefflin,  has  offered  a  most  happy  opportunity  of 
developing  the  nature  and  character  of  Guenon's  ob- 
servations, and  the  mode  in  which  an  adept  in  the  sci- 
ence proceeds  in  his  examinations.  More  than  forty 
cows  were  examined  by  this  gentleman  in  the  pre- 
sence ot  the  members  of  the  Committee.  All  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Nefflin,  all  the  questions  and  answers, 
were  taken  down  at  the  moment  by  Mr.  Arthur  Can- 
non, phonographic  reporter;  and  all  his  statements 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  owners  of  the  cows. 
In  this  form  and  in  this  critical  mode  of  proceeding, 
the  Committee  thought  it  possible  to  remove  every 
doubt  they  themselves  or  others  might  feel  in  the 
truth  of  the  system,  and  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Society  and  the  Agricultural  community  a  clear  and 
truthful  history  of  this  interesting  discovery.  After 
a  full  and  particular  investigation,  carried  on  in  the 
most  searching  manner,  and  sharpened  by  increduli- 
ty, the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  their 
adhesion,  and  expressing  iheir  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  Guenon.  The  precision  and  accuracy  with 
which  Mr.  Nefflin  rfessribes  the  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  unhesitating  manner  in  which  he  re- 
vealed all  their  properties,  could  not  but  impress  the 
Committee  with  an  entire  reliance  on  his  own  skill, 
and  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  views  of  his  teacher. 

Still,  though  the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
offering  this  opinion,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  they  deem  it  proper  to  recommend 
that  if  there  remain  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  to  the  clear  and  complete  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  Guenon's  observations,  or  if  there  are 
individual  members  who  hesitate  to  concede  to  the 
point,  the  examinations  should  be  continued  until  all 
Bcepticism,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed. 

A.  L.  Elwyn, 
George  Blight, 
Is.4AC  Newton, 
John  AVilkinson, 
Samuel  Williams, 
Samuel  C.  Ford. 
The  following  certificates   from  Messrs.  Ford   and 
Wilkinson,  whoso  cows  were  examined  by  Mr.   Nef- 
flin, are  presented   for   the  purpose   of  conveying  to 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  examination, 
and  removing  any  doubts  that  might  exist  in  regard 
to  the  practical  application   of  the   theory  by   every 
farmer.     When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Nefflin  had 
no  prior  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  cows  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  (being  an  entire  stranger  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia),  these  testimonies  from 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectibility,  furnish  most 
conclusive    evidence   of   the   value   of  the   discove- 
ry, and  should  at  once  commend  it  to  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  agricultural  community  generally. 
MR.  FORD'S  STOCK. 
^IstCow.  "Is  a  bastard  of  the  3d  class,   2d  order, 
and  is  an  excellently   made   cow;  her  milk   is   very 
rich,  of  which  she  will  yield  IG   qts.,  but   she  dried 
suddenly  after  becoming  pregnant." 

I  certify  the  above  is  a  correct  report  of  the 
qualities  of  the   cow. 

Samuel  C.  Ford. 
2d  Cow.  "Is   a  bastard  of.  the  3d  class,  2d  order, 
and  has  no  mark;  will'  calve  about  the  1st  of  March, 


a  month  prior  to  which  time,  she  will  suddenly  de- 
crease in  her  yield  of  milk;  when  not  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy  is  a  good  milch  cow." 

The  same  as  regards  this  cow. 

Samuel  C.  Ford. 

3d  Cow.  "Is  of  the  4th  class,  2d  order,  the  escutch- 
eon of  the  fork  shape,  though  not  so  perfect  as  it 
ought  to  be;  will  give  15  or  16  qts.  of  milk;  about  5  / 
or  0  weeks  after  calving  her  yield  is  most  plentiful; 
her  milk  is  very  good." 

Correct  in  every  respect. 

Samuel  C.  Ford. 
MR.  WILKINSON'S  COWS. 

No.  1.  Belongs  to  the  2d  class,  and  2d  order,  and 
will  yield  from  16  to  18  qts.  per  day.  She  has  not 
the  two  oval  marks  distinct,  or  she  would  rank  first 
class.  She  will  hold  her  milk  up  to  the  time  of  calT 
ing. 

No.  2.  "Belongs  to  the  2d  order,  and  1st  class,  and 
would,  if  she  were  as  large  as  No.  1,  give  20  qts.  of 
milk  per  diem,  but  as  it  is,  should  give  15  or  16  qta. 

No.  3.  "belongs  to  2d  class  and  3d  order."  The 
examiner  here  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  Mr.W- 
had  been  near  20  years  in  getting  his  herd  to  such 
perfection,  to  which  Mr.  W.  replied  that  he  had  not 
owned  a  cow  in  his  dairy  more  than  two  years  and 
three  months,  but  that  he  had  selected  them  on  this 
system. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  say  that  the  examin- 
er, after  he  had  examined  all  his  cows,  acknowledged 
that  in  all  his  long  experience  with  cows,  he  had  not 
in  his  whole  life  seen  so  large  a  number  of  such 
highly  marked  cows  in  any  herd,  as  he  found  in  Mr. 
W.'s  herd  of  8.  Many  other  facts  which  must  have 
been  highly  gratfying  to  Mr.  AV.,  were  mentioned, 
but  are  necessarily  omitted. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MR.  WILKINSON. 

The  description  given  of  my  cows  by  Mr.  Nefflin, 
after  he  exauined  them  by  his  improved  Guenon  sys- 
tem, is  in  the  main  very  correot,and  satisfies  me  that 
this  is  the  only  reliable  system  by  which  cows  can  ba 
selected.  John  Wilkinson. 

Mount  Airy  Agr'l  Institute,  Germantown,  Pa 
THE  CROSSING  OF  BREEDS. 

Crossing  is  the  coupling  of  male  and  female  ani 
mals,  provided  with  milk-marks  from  different  clas- 
ses or  orders,  as  also  of  different  races. 

This  crossing  produces  two  kinds  of  results  ^7i- 
imals,  having  similar  inilk-marka,  hut  from  different 
races,  particularly  tohen  the  male  belongs  to  a  better 
race,  maij  he  coupled  without  injury  to  the  yield  of  ths 
milk.  But  crosses  between  different  classes  always 
produce  unfavorable  results,  and  more  so  when  the 
bull  belongs  to  an  inferior  order,  or  even  to  an  infe- 
rior class. 

Such  pairing  of  the  sexes  will  reduce  the  breed  to 
a  lower  class  or  order;  it  may  even  cause  a  great  dis- 
figuration in  the  milk-mirror,  and  make  a  classifica- 
tion impossible,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  be- 
comes impracticable  to  ascertain  the  order  to  which 
the  animal  belongs. 

Advantages  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  crossing  of 
different  breeds  or  races,  when  the  mirrors  of  both 
animals  correspond,  or  still  better,  when  the  mirro? 
of  the  male  belongs  to  a  higher  order. 

If  however  the  object  of  crossing  is  to  obtain  ahea^ 
vier  stock  of  cattle,  it  is  advisable  rather  to  procure 
a  male  animal,  which  of  course  must  bo  provided  with 
the  corresponding  railk-iaarks.  By  this  means  the 
object  of  the  crossing  will  be  obtained  sooner  than 
by  the  purchase  ol  a  cow.     Nefflin's  Treatise. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

"Soil  of  the  South."  This  is  a  periodical  of  over 
thirty  pages,  published  at  Columbus,  Georgia;  well 
sustained  in  its  several  departments,  both  editorially, 
and  by  a  large  corps  of  able  contributors.  We  de- 
light to  see  agricultural  papers  so  well  stored  with 
practical  articles,  as  the  "Soil  of  the  South,"  in  pre- 
ference to  long  communications,  on  mere  abstract 
subjects.  This  paper  well  deserves,  and  no  doubt 
receives,  extensive  patronage. 

"Michigan  Farmer."  This  is  just  such  a  paper  as 
we  should  expect  in  such  a  quarter;  spirited  and  over- 
flowing with  good  things  like  its  own  exuberant  soil.  It 
aeems  to  have  sprung  at  once  into  general  popularity, 
and  has  made  sad  havoc  in  Michigan  among  subscri- 
bers to  papers,  published  in  New  York,  and  other 
States.  We  wish  it  the  best  success. 
"Western  Plough  Boy,"  published  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  No.  1,  of  Volume  1,  is  before  us.  This  is 
a  new  paper  called  into  being,  by  the  toants  of  the 
farmers  of  that  section;  and  from  the  specimen  be- 
fore us,  we  think  will  be  fully  equal  to  its  task.  We 
hope  it  will  soon  be  "out  of  the  woods"  itself,  with 
a  long  list  of  subscribers,  and  also  be  the  means  of 
assisting  to  make  many  a  good  clearing,  and  improv- 
ed farm. 

"Journal  op  Agriculture,"  Boston,  W.  S.  King, 
Editor,  Mapes  &  Bartlett,  assistants.  This  is  one  of 
our  siaiuiard  p  ipers,  most  ably  conducted,  and  which 
always  repays  examination.  Some  of  our  exchang- 
es do  to  glance  over,  this  requires  reading,  and  elicits 
thought.  The  science  as  well  as  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, is  elucidated  in  its  pages.  One  of  its  editors,  at 
least;  if  we  are  to  judge,  by  some  recent  "jMssages" 
(not  of  the  most  amicable  nature  with  the  Genessee 
Farmer)  writes  with  a  steel  pen.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  to  have  been  "Mauling"  the  wrong  man.  One 
subject,  however,  does  as  well  as  another,  to  exercise 
upon.  Should  the  Farm  Journal  ever  come  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  aforesaid  steel  pen,  like  the  anec- 
dote told  of  Captain  Scott,  we  now  offer  to  come  down, 
and  surrender  at  discretion  beforehand.  Is  this  satis- 
factory ? 

"Warder's  Western  Horticultural  Review,  "Cin- 
cinnati, $'i  per  anum.  This  is  the  able  representa- 
tive of  the  West,  as  the  Horticulturist  is  of  the  East, 
It  abounds  and  overflows  with  valuable  matter, 
and  is  well  appreciated  wherever  it  goes,  and  that 
is  pretty  much  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Editor  is  fortunate  in  his  location,  and  has  a  clear 
field  before  him,  which  he  knows  how  to  occupy. 
We  studied  Virgil's  Georgics  in  the  same  school, 
some  few  years  since,  in  Philadelphia.  Ho  knew 
how  to  viake  his  mark,  then,  and  his  paper  shows  he 
can  do  it  yet. 

"Scientific  Americas,"  a  weekly  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  Munn  and  Co.;  price  $2  per 


annum.  Though  not  exactly  an  agricultural  paper, 
it  is  a  standard  work  on  scientific  matters,  is  ably 
supported,  abounds  in  illustrations  in  each  number, 
and  deserves  the  patronage  of  all  business  men,  who 
wish  to  be  posted  up  with  the  improvements  of  the 
day. 

"Ohio  Farmer,"  published  at  Cleveland,,  a  week- 
ly paper,  $2  per  year.  Thomas  Brown,  Editor.  This 
is  in  its  second  volume,  is  of  large  newspaper  Form, 
combining  news  of  the  day,  with  a  department  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
It  it  well  illustrated,and  deserves  to  be  well  supported. 
"Horticulturist,"  published  at  Rochester,  and 
edited  by  Barry,  price  $2.  This  well  known  period- 
ical is  fulfilling  the  expectation  we  formed  of  what 
it  would  be,  under  its  present  Editor.  It  fully  main- 
tains its  high  reputation,  and  no  Fruit  Grower,  or 
resident  in  the  country  who  wishes  to  beautify  and 
adorn  his  home,  with  the  attractions  of  choice  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  and  pleasant  walks, 
should  be  without  it.  With  its  beautiful  engraving,it 
is  an  ornament  for  the  centre  table,  or  the  book  case. 
Saxton's  Rural  Hand-Books — Under  this  title,  C. 
M.  Saxton,  Agricultural  book  publisher.  New  York, 
is  issuing  a  series  of  cheap  and  useful  little  books 
that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  farmer's  library. 
We  have  before  us,  of  these  books  already  published: 
The  American  Kitchen  Garden,  containing  prac- 
tical directions  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and 
garden  fruits,  by  T.  G.  Fessenden. 

The  Cow,  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Breeding  Cattle, 
by  M.  M.  Milburn,  author  of  the  prize  essays  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Sjciety,  England,  edited  by  Am- 
brose Stevens,  editor  of  Youatt  and  Martin  on  cattle. 
Evert  Ladt  herown  Flower  Gardener — Address- 
ed to  the  industrious  and  economical ;  containing 
simple  and  practical  directions  for  cultivating  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  garden  and  in  rooms.  By  Louisa 
Johnson.  Revised  from  the  14th  London  edition,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  ladies.  This  book 
contains  a  deal  of  information  that  will  bo  found  ve- 
ry useful  to  cultivators  of  flowers.  The  American' 
editor,  however,  committed  an  oversight  in  not  re- 
versing the  "monthly  notices"  in  chapter  10th.  The 
climate  of  England  differs  so  materially  from  our 
own,  that  "rules  for  planting"  during  the  winter 
months  tliere  will  be  utterly  inapplicable  here.  The 
price  of  these  Hand-Books  is  uniformly  2)  cents. 

The  Milk  Trade  in  New  York  and  Vicinity,  by 
John  MuUaly,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  T.  Trail, 
M.  D.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  N.  York.  Price  25  cents. 
In  this  little  voluran  wo  have  an  account  of  the  sale 
of  pure  and  adulterated  milk,  the  daily  and  yearly 
consumption,  the  amount  of  property  invested  in  the 
business,  injurious  effects  of  impure  milk  on  children 
advice  to  country  dairymen,  <fec.  This  work  is  worth 
the  cost,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  learn  the  process 
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by  which  New  York  is  supplied  with  milk  by  her 
owa  "City  Dairymen."  The  operations  of  these  large 
swill  milk  establishments,  as  detailed  in  this  book_ 
would  bo  utterly  incredible,  if  the  facts  were  not  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  matter. 
We  shall  make  s_me  extracts  from  this  work  in  our 
next  number. 

The  Progressive  Farmer:  A  scientific  treatise  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Geology  of  Agriculture; 
on  Plants,  Animals,  Manures,  and  soils.  Applied 
to  practical  agricultnre  by  I.  I.  Nash,  instructor  of 
Agriculture  in  Amherst  College,  &o.,  &c.  C.  M.  Sax' 
ton,  New  York.     Price  50  cents. 

A  most  useful  and  excellent  publication,  and  one 
that  we  have  no  hasitation  in  recommending  every 
farmer topurohase  andoarefully  read  and  study.  Our 
word  ior  it,  he  will  close  the  volume  a  better  farmer 
than  when  he  opened  it. 


WORK   FOR   THE  MONTH. 

Farm. 

Sow  clover  seed  on  wheat  fields,  before  the  ground 
gets  settled,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  quarts  to  acre.  Tim- 
othy, Italian  rye;  green-grass,  &o.,  may  also  now  be 
sown,  if  not  done  in  the  fall.  Use  none  but  clean 
seed.  Plough  ground  and  nut  in  oats  crop  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  admit,  soVing  not  less  than  2  to  3 
bushels  to  acre.  Pass  a  roller  over  alter  harrowing. 
Roll  also  mowing  and  recent  pasture  ground.  This 
settles  such  roots  as  have  been  heaved  up  by  winter. 
Sow  plaster,  one  bushel  to  acre,  over  all  the  grass 
fields.  This  should  be  done  this  month,  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  spring 
rains.  The  ammonia  in  rain  water  by  combination 
with  plaster,  forms  the  non-volatile  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. The  effects  of  plaster  are  not  so  observable 
in  a,  very  dry  season.  Ouano  raised  with  plaster  may 
also  be  sown  with  advantage  as  a  top  dressing  to 
grass  lands,  in  a  damp  spell  of  weather,  or  just  pre- 
vious to  rain ;  but  super-phosphate  of  lime  for  this 
purpose  is  preferable.  Haul  out  manure  from  barn- 
yard for  corn  and  potatoe  crops,  which  are  gross  feed- 
ers, and  require  it ;  using  for  wheat  crop  in  fall,  gu- 
ano and  super  phosphate  of  lime,  th  as  making  more 
corn  and  more  wheat.  Hire  an  extra  hand  or  two  for 
a  few  weeks,  to  accomplish  this  in  season.  The  fer- 
mentation of  the  manure  in,  the  soil  stimulates  the 
early  growth,  and  affords  food  for  the  maturing  of 
the  crop. 

Plough  deeply  and  subsoil  corn  ground.  Top-dress 
winter  grain  which  was  not  manured  last  fiill.  Plant 
potatoes  for  early  crop,  as  soon  as  ground  will  ad- 
mit. Give  particular  attention  to  cows  which  have 
calved,  and  ewes  having  lambed.  Succulent  food, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  increases  the  flow  of 
milk,  and  should  always  be  given  in  addition  to  grain 
and  hay.  Feed  the  mothers  well,  is  the  true  plan  to 
make  good  lambs.  Have  a  piece  of  early  pasture 
ground  to  turn  them  on.  Give  extra  feeding  to  work- 
ing cattle.  At  leisure  times,  clean  out  thoroughly 
and  whitewash  poultry  houses  inside.  Pick  stones 
off  mowing  fields.  Open  the  mouths  of  drains. 
Fruit  Orchard. 

Attend  to  directions  of  last  month,  and  perform 
what  was  omitted.  Planting  of  trees  in  this  section 
can  be  done  during  this  mouth.  See  directions  for 
planting  in  present  number  of  Farm  Journal.     Select 


the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  plant  apples  from 
35  to  40  feet  apart.  Peach  trees  20 ;  also  cherries, 
pears  and  plums.  Dwarf  pears,  10  to  12.  Grafting 
may  be  done  this  month.  Prepare  grafting  wax  by 
mixing  three  parts  of  bees  wax,  three  parts  of  rosin, 
and  two  of  tallow.  Plant  out  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant cuttings,  first  removing  all  the  lower  eyes. 
Trench  and  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  with  short 
manure.  Grape  vine  cuttings  should  be  planted  with 
two  eyes  out  of  the  ground,  and  in  a  soil  rather  sandy 
and  moist.  Trim  grape  vines  at  once,  if  not  already 
done,  and  dig  in  around  roots  well  rotted  manure. 
Strip  off  of  all  trees,  cocoons  and  larvae  of  insects,  and 
apply  wash  before  recommended.  Apply  salt  to 
quince  trees.  Manure  and  clear  up  strawberry  and 
raspberry  beds,  and  make  new  plantations  of  each. 
Uncover  such  of  the  latter  as  were  laid  down  last  fall 
for  protection. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  operations  of  the  garden  for  this  month  must 
depend  on  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ground.  Such  seeds  as  are  not  easily  injured  by 
frosts  should  be  sown,  such  as  peas,  beets,  parsnips, 
lettuce,  radish-seed,  onion-seed  and  sets,  early  car- 
rots, asparagus  seeds  for  new  beds;  and  plant  out 
two  year  old  roots,cabbage-seed,&c.  If  the  weather  is 
suitable,  cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliflowers  may  be 
planted  out  from  frames.  Uncover  spinach,  parsley, 
lettuce,  &o.  Trench  ground  for  horse-radish,  and  set 
out  pieces  of  old  roots  in  rich  soil.  Dress  up  rhubarb, 
and  manure  thoroughly  if  not  already  done. 
Give  close  attention  to'frames,&c.,  and  cover  on  cold 
nights.  Give  air  on  firio  days.  Tomato,  pepper  and 
egg  plants,  which  have  grown  thickly,  should  be 
pricked  out  into  other  frames.  Start  Lima  beans  in 
sods  inverted,  within  doors,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
planting  out  for  early  crops, so  soon  as  the  weather  is 
settled.  Set  out  beds  of  sage,  sweet  marjoram, winter 
savory,  pennyroyal  and  other  perennial  herbs,  by  di- 
viding the  roots  of  old  plants.  Plant  sweet  potatoes 
in  hot  beds  for  sprouting,  and  cucumbers  in  frames, 
for  forcing. 

As  a  general  rule  in  gardening,  make  deep  soil, 
manure  heavily,  and  use  plenty  of  seed.  Better  to 
thin  out  than  to  have  to  re-sow. 

Flower  Garden. 

This  is  a  busy  month  in  the  Flower  Garden.  Re- 
move the  covering  from  the  roses,  and  all  half  hardy 
things.  Loosen  the  fastenings  of  junipers,  Irish 
yews,  &o.,  by  which  they  had  been  secured  against 
winter  storms.  Prune  roses  and  flowering  shrubs. 
To  prune  roses,  observe  in  the  running  varieties,  to 
cut  out  as  much  old  wood  as  possible,  leaving  only 
shoots  of  the  previous  summer's  growth;  shorten 
them  one-third,  and  secure  them  firmly  to  the  trellis 
or  stake.  Daily  roses  treat  as  above,  only  shorten 
their  shoots  two-thirds.  The  Hybrid  perpetuals,  and 
hardy  garden  roses  should  bo  pruned  back  to  three 
or  four  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  Roses  will  give  more 
satisfaction  by  being  closely  pruned,  than  ttherwise. 
In  pruning  shrubs,  cut  out  any  dead  wood  ;  thin  out 
the  branches  where  they  crowd  each  other :  shorten 
any  straggling  branches  ;  by  this  means  they  will  as- 
sume a  good  shape.  Secure  honeysuckles,  clemati- 
sis  and  other  running  vines  firmly  to  thoir  trellises. 
Manure  liberally  roses  and  flovi  ering  shrubs.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  all  kinds  of  shrubbery  and 
evergreens,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  biennials  and  pe- 
rennials. All  such  as  have  grown  too  large  should 
be  taken  up,  separated  and  replanted  immediately. 
Remove  the  covering  of  leaves  or  litter  from  the  tulip 
beds,  or  other  articles  which  had  been  protected  by 
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them  during  winter.  Tulips,  hyacinths  and  all  other 
hardy  bulbs  may  be  planted  early  this  month.  Trim 
and  replant  box-edging.  Manure  and  dig  flower 
beds.  Sweep  clean  and  roll  well  lawns  and  grass 
plats.  Laying  sod  should  be  attended  to  this  month. 
Clean  and  roll  gravel  walks,  and  make  everything 
look  neat  and  clean. 

Now  is  the  time  to  raise  annuals  from  seed  for  early 
blooming.  For  a  selection  of  varieties,  and  the 
method  of  raising  them,  we  would  refer  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Journal  of  last  month.  Plants  in 
windows  which  have  done  blooming,  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  place,  and  their  shoots  shortened 
considerably.  Plants  in  cellars  should  have  air  ad- 
mitted to  them  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  be  water- 
ed more  liberally  than  during  winter. 


National  Agricultural  Socletj'. 

Washington,  Feb.  3. 

The  Agricultural  Society  met  at  9  o'clock  this 
morning.  Nineteen  States  wore  represented,  and  a- 
bout  100  members  were  present.  Various  commit- 
tees reported  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  to  the  last 
Wednesday  of  February,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Mass.,  submitted  a  proposition  to 
reduce  the  terms  of  admission,  and  annual  subscrip- 
tion members.     This  was  debated  and  rejected. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  honorary 
members; — President  Fillmore,  Gen.  Pierc3,  Samuel 
Appleton,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Bobert  G.  Shaw,  Ed- 
mund Ruffen. 

The  special  order,  a  resolutionto  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  department  of  Agriculture,  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Calvert  supported  it.  It  was  due,  he  said,that 
this  great  interest,  embracing  four-fifths  of  our  popu- 
lation, should  be  represented  in  the  cabinet  councils 

Messrs.  French  and  Mapes  briefly  advocated  the 
resolution,  when  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

President  Fillmore  and  Secretary  Stewart  now  en- 
tered the  Hall,  and  were  received  with  marked  atten- 
tion, the  members  rising. 

The  Society  then  ballotted  for  officers,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected : — 

President— Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Vice  Presidents 
— Maine,  Ezekiel  Holmes;  New  Hampshire,  George 
W.  Nesraith;  Vermont,  Frederick  Holbrook;  Massa- 
chusetts, B.  V.  French;  Rhode  Island,  Josiah  Chap- 
in;  Connecticut,  S.  D.  Hubbard;  New  York,  H. 
AVagner;  New  Jersey,  J.  J.  Mapes;  Pennsylvania,  F. 
Watts,  Delaware,  C.  P.  Ilol;ombe;  Maryland,  W.  D. 
Bo.vie;  Virginia,  G.  W.  P.  Custis;  North  Carolina, 
H.  K.  Burgwin;  South  Carolina,  John  Witherspoon; 
Georgia,  P.  M.  Nighteagle;  Alabama,  Richard  Jones; 
Mississippi,  A.  H.  Beqnes;  Lousiana,  A.  B.  Romar; 
Ohio,  Samuel  Medary,  Kentucky;  Robert  Mallory; 
Tennessee,  Meredith  P.  Gentry;  Indiana,  Joseph  A. 
Wright;  Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Douglass;  Missouri,  R. 
Atchison;  Arkansas.  T.  B.  Flournoy;  Michigan,  J.  C. 
Holmes;  Florida,  Simmons  Baker;  Texas,  Thomas 
J.  Rusk;  Iowa,  M.  F.  Colbaugh;  Wisconsin,  A.  C. 
Ingham:  California,  M.  Horner;  District  of  Columbia, 
Joseph  H.  Bradley;  New  Mexico,  J.  M.  Baird;  Min- 
esota,  II.  II.  Sibley;  Oregon,  Joseph  Lane;  Utah,  Jos. 
S.  Hayes. 

Executive  Committee — C.  B.  Calvert,  J.  D.  Weston, 
Arthur  Watts,  John  A.  King,  Moses  Newell,  Richard 
Peters. 
Corresponding  Secretary — ,T.  G.  G.  Kennedy. 
Recording  Secretary — W.  S.  King. 
Treasurer — Wm.  Selden. 


The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety had  been  augmented  nearly  §2000  since  his  ar- 
rival yesterday. 
Dr.  Eiwyn  presented  a  paper  written  by  Prof.  Booth, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  arguing  that  the  analysis  of  soils 
in  the  present  state  of  Chemistry,  is  of  no  immediate 
practical  value  to  the  farmer. 

Prof.  Mapes  said  he  stood  ready  to  refute  every  po- 
sition assumed  in  the  paper,  and  stated  many  inter- 
esting facts  against  the  theory.  After  an  animated 
discussion,  the  paper  was  withdrawn. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Poore,  circuLars  were  directed 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Agricultur- 
al Societies,  proposing  an  interchange  of  publica- 
tions. 

Major  Wheeler  suggested  the  propriety  of  memori- 
alizing Congress  to  establish  a  National  Agricultural 
School.  The  subject  was  deferred  until  the  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Society  re-assembled  at  7  o'clock  this  evening. 
Professor  Manes  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on 
fertilizers.  After  which  a  resolution,  complimenting 
the  ofBcers  and  the  reporters,was  passed.  The  Socie- 
ty then  adjourned  to  the  last  Wednesday  in  Februa- 
ry, 1854.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Medary  from  Ohio,  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  was  held,  as  usual,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  15,  in  the  Chinese  saloon.  The  Pres't 
in  the  chair.  To  the  numerous  visitors  in  attendance 
on  the  occasion,  the  exhibition  assuredly  afforded 
much  gratification.  Many  choice  specimens  of  green 
house  plants  were  shown  in  the  collections  from  four 
of  our  best  conservatories.  Among  them  a  fine  plant 
of  the  Acacia pubescens  in  full  flower,  from  Gen.  Pat- 
terson's house,  stood  prominent.  A  very  well  grown 
specimen  of  Chorozema  variuin  in  rich  bloom,  was 
seen  in  Wm.  W.  Keen's  display  from  West  Philadel- 
phia. Frederick  Lennig's  gardener  exhibited  a  fine 
table  of  Camelias  and  another  of  choice  plants. 
Among  the  Camelias  was  a  plant  of  the  famed 
Ducca  Visconti,  displaying  a  beautiful  flower  and 
seen  for  the  first  time.  On  the  table  furnished  by  R. 
Buist's  foreman  were  many  choice  plants,  two  of 
which  were  not  seen  before  at  our  meetings,  the  Epa- 
cris  camUdissima  and  E.  Miimaia.  In  Mr.  Cope's 
collection  ot  select  plants  were  a  handsome  Ahuiilon 
Striatum,  and  a  new  species.  Begonia  albo-coccinea. 
Cut  flowers  of  Camellias  were  brought  from  Mr.  Bu- 
ist's, Mr.  Sherwood's,  Mr.  Lennig's,  and  others.  De- 
signs and  baskets  of  cut  flowers  were  presented  from 
C.  Cope,  R.  Cornelius,  and  R.  Kilvington. 

Thomas  Hancock  exhibited  fine  Easter  Beurre  Pears. 
Mrs.  Smith's  gardener,  five  dishes  ot  Pears.  M.  W. 
Roe,  two  kinds  of  Apples;  and  Robert  Cornelius'  gar- 
dener, three  varieties  of  Apples. 

On  the  vegetable  tables  were  to  be  seen,  from  Mr. 
Cope's  forcing  houses.  Cucumbers,  French  Beans,  To- 
matoes, and  Mushroons.  From  Mr.  Fisher's — fine 
Cucumbers,  Mushroons,  Lettuce,  &o.  From  Robert 
Cornelius',  many  good  culinary  article.".  Thomas  F. 
Croft  presented  a  fine  display  of  Rhubarb. 
Premiums  awarded  were  as  follows : — 
Camellias — For  the  best  sis  plants,  to  John  Pollock, 
gardener  to  F.  Lennig;  for  the  best  six  cut  flowers,  to 
Thom.as  Fairley,  foreman  to  R.  Buist;  for  the  second 
best,  to  Isaac  Warr,  gardener  to  John  Sherwood. 
Primula  sinensis — for  the  best  six  plants,  to  Benjamin 
GuUis  Plants  in  Pots — for  the  best  twelve,  to  John 
Pollock,  F.  Lennig's  gardener;  for  the  second  best,  to 


Wm.  Graoey,  gardener  to  Wm.  W.  S.  Kjen,  West 
Philadelphia;  for  the  third  best,  to  Thomas  Fairley, 
R.  Buist's  foreman.  Plant  in  a  Pot — for  the  best, 
the  Acacia  pubeseens,  to  Isaac  Collins,  gardener  to 
Gen.  Patterson.  Plants  shown  for  the  tirst  time,  a 
special  premium  of  $2  to  R.  Buist's  foreman,  for,  S- 
pacrU  minuata  and  E.  candidissima.  Another  of  %\ 
to  Thos  Meehau,  gardener  to  C.  Cope;  lor  Bsgunia 
alba-cocci  Ilea,  Boquet  design,  for  the  best.to  Thos.  Mee- 
han;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  Mcghran  garden- 
er to  R.  Cornelius.  Basket  of  cut  Jiowcrs — lor  the 
best,  to  Wm.  Hamill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fisher;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Robert  Kilvington.  And  for  a  beauti- 
ful display  of  Hyacinths,  a  special  premium  of  §3 
to  Peter  Kaabe.  The  Committee  specially  notice  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Camellia  variety  of  Uucca  Viscon- 
ti  from  F.  Lennig's,  an  Italian  variety,  and  shown  for 
the  first  time.  Also  a  plant  of  the  cypripedium  aca- 
ule,  a  native,  shown  by  II.  C.  Hanson. 

Pears — For  the  best  ten  specimens,  Easter  Buerre, 
to  Thomas  Hancock;  for  the  second  best,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  to  F.  Guoin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith 

Apples — for  the  best  ten  specimens,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, to  N.  W.  Roe,  for  the  second  bost,the  same  kind, 
to  R.  Cornelius'  gardener. 

Vegetables — For  the  best  display  of  amateur  gar- 
deners, to  Wm.  Hamill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fisher;  for 
the  second  best  to  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to 
Robert  Cornelius;  and  a  special  premium  to  Thomas 
S.  Croft  for  a  very  handsome  display  of  Rhubarb, 
containing  five  named  varieties. 

An  interesting  ad  interim  report  from  the  Fruit 
Committee  was  submitted  of  the  objects  shown  before 
them  since  the  last  stated  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  the  Committees  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Ordered.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  gift 
of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Harris's  Report  on  Insects  injurious 
to  Vegetation,  last  edition,  and  the  Proceedings  and 
Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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out  in  prizes,  and  yet,  pecuniarily,  the  Society  holds 
its  head  above  water,  and  looks  forward  to  still  great- 
er achievements.  It  has  already  been  the  means  of 
stirring  up  the  neighboring  counties.  Union,  Mon- 
tour and  Columbia  have  organized  flourishing  and 
energetic  Societies. 


Northumberlaud  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Northumberland  county  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized  on  the  24th  of  May,  1851. 

Samuel  Hunter  was  elected  its  tirst  President,  Jo- 
seph R.  Priestly  was  next  chosen,  and  after  him,  the 
present  incumbent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  its  officers: 

President — .James  Ca  i  eron. 

Vice  Presidents — George  C.  Walker,  John  Mont- 
gomery, Amos  B.  Kapp,  Jacob  Seasholtz,  William 
B,  Kipp,  Jacob  Hilbish,  David  L.  Ireland. 

Corresponding  Secret.\rv — David  Taggart. 

Recording  Skcret.vry — Wm.  J.  Greeuough. 

Treasurer — AVm.  L.  Dewart. 

Board  of  M an .\gers— James  Pollock,  Alexander 
Jordon,  Jesse  C.  Horton,  Samuel  Shannon,  William 
Forsythe,  James  Eckman,  William  Fegely,  William 
Deppen,  Phillip  Oberdorf,  A.  J.  Fetzer,  Jos.  Weit- 
Bel,  Felix  Mourer,  Samuel  John,  Phillip  Spatz,  Gid- 
eon Kremer,  James  Beard,  Sr.,  Charles  Riddle. 

The  first  fair  was  held  at  Sunbury,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1851.  The  exhibition  was  creditable,  and 
called  out  an  unexpectedly  large  concourse  of  people. 

The  second  fair  came  off  at  Northumberland  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  October,  1852.  This  far  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine  projootnra,  both  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
numbers  that  attended  it. 

The  next  will  be  held  at  Milton  early  in  October. 

Each  year  several  hundred  dollars  have  been  paid 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  county  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  19th,  1853.  The  pres- 
ident, William  Jessup,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented,  read, 
and  on  motion  adopted  and  directed  to  be  printed. 
On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to 
nominate  officers,  viz  :  Franklin  Lusk,  Thomas  John- 
son, John  F.  Deans,  Henry  Drinker  and  Hyde  Crock- 
er. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  vegetables  was 
read,  recommending  a  special  premium  to  Robert 
Kent  for  potatoes,  173  bushels  per  half  acre.  On 
motion  of  William  H.  Jessup,  the  Society  awarded 
to  Mr.  Kent  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farra  Journal. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  officers 
was  read,  and  on  motion  the  following  officers  were 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Caleb  Carmalt. 

Vice  Presidents — Thomas  Nicholson,  Thomas 
Johnson. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Samuel  A  Newton. 

Recording  Secretary — William  H.  Jessup. 

Treasurer — George  Fuller. 

Managers — Hon.  William  Jessup,  Henry  Drink- 
er, Gilbert  Warner,  Martin  L.  Catlin,  John  F.  Deans, 
Hiram  C.  Concklin. 

On  motion  of  Col.  F.  Lusk,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Susquehanna 
county  Agricultural  Society  hereby  cordially  ac- 
knowledge their  indebtedness  to  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Jessup,  (late  President  of  said  Society,)  for  his 
unremitted  exertions  and  efiective  services  in  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  said  society. 

On  motion,  the  Society  awarded  discretionary  pre- 
miums to  George  Walker  for  160  bushels  of  corn  rais- 
ed to  the  acre,  and  to  Hyde  Crocker  for  a  very  large 
yield  of  the  same. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day evening,  of  the  first  week  of  April  Court. 

Wm.  H.  Jessup,  Seo'ry. 

State  Poultry  Society. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  the  State  Poultry  Society 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  are  the  officers  of 
the  Society  for  1853: 

President — John  Price  Wetherill. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Andrews,  Wm.  M.  Swain, 
James  L.  Claghorn,  Samuel  T.  Altemus,  John  Swift, 
William  H.  Stewart. 

Treasurer — Willam  Stevenson. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Robert  A.  Smith. 

Recordini;  Secretary — James  Le  Fevre. 

Board  of  Managers — William  Struthers,  Jesse  M. 
Williams,  John  B!  Perry,  Charles  K.  Engle,  Edwin  R. 
Cope,  John  O.vkford,  Fredk.  G.  Wolbert. 

Executive  Committee — Jesse  M.  Williams,  C.  K. 
Engle,  Fredk.  G.  Wolbert. 

Counsellors — Hon.  William  D.  Kelly,  Christopher 
Fallon,  Esq.,  Benj.  H.  Brewster,  Esq.,  Const.  Guillou, 
Esq. 
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